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THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assurance Association Lid. 
has, since 1900, s in the insurance requirements of Officers in 
H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved repatation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 
Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 


a ee ee Or ree 
cers. 





R.N.R; H. V. Bishop; A. 


Aldershot. 





Directors : 
Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 
Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. ; 
R. F. Hayward, M.C., Q.C.; Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., 
R. Johnson, A.C.LI. 
Head Office : 

Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHitehall 9917. 
Branches : 
Worcester. 


Officers’ Kit, Covaprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, ete. 


Colchester. 



























PROMOTION AND STAFF 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. 


The Metropolitan College provides 
SPECIALISED POSTAL COACHING 
for the Army Promotion Examination 
(written papers) and for ALL SUB- 
JECTS for Staff College Entrance. 


Also convenient and reliable Postal 
Courses (exam. and non-exam.) of 


INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 







@ Write to-day for 
particulars and/or 
advice, stating exam. or 
civilian career in whi 
interested, to the 

etary, M4, Metro- 
politan College, St. 
Albans. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 











NEED 
YOUR HELP 


Thip. amon ex many cases of hard- 

Pe among exsoldiers and bereaved 
Almost all need immediate finan- 

Gal help. They turn to the benevolent funds 



















of Corps and R tal Associations, 
which rely financially on the Army Benev- 
oient Fund-—the central fund of all military 
charities. 

Here is one really good cause that 
deserves all possible support. When 
charitable bequests are un discussion, 

lease recommend the Army Benevolent 

und to your clients. 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to 
THE ARMY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
20 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Phone : BELgravia 5639 


President : 
General Sir James Steele, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
DS.O., M.C. 










: Brigadier C. P. R. Johnston, C.B.B. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act ,1940-) 
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TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 


BBO 0880564 80968606 6655355546506 5650: 
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Carry your 
power 
with you! 








Announcement of the L Et RO $ i LZ ¢ 


PIKROSE PORTABLE LIGHTWEIGHT HOIST 


Single Drum— Single Speed—Non- 
reversible compressed air hoist. This 
is the latest and smallest of the 
PIKROSE Range of Compressed 
air HOISTS. As a tool it is easy 
to handle —easy to operate, simplifies 
and “speeds up the job”... It 
can save time, money and man- 
power in a hundred applications in 
as many trades. 


SPECIFICATION 





NORMAL ROPE PULL: at 80 p.s.i.— 
1,650 Ib. 

AVERAGE ROPE SPEED: 60 ft.p.m. 
MOTOR OUTPUT: 3 hp. 

DRUM CAPACITY: 330 ft. of } inch 
Diameter Rope 80 % Calculated Value. 





AUSTIN HOPKINSON & CO LTD DELTA WORKS AUDENSHAW 















NAAFI PAYS DIVIDENDS 











with the Services’ own service. 


Naafi’s grocery shops. 







who uses the Services’ own official canteen organisation. 












the best in sports equipment and clothing. 








IN AA, AA, FP 


The Official canteen organisation for H.M. Forces, 





. . . in rebate and discount to the station, unit or ship that trades 


. in generous discount to the Service family that shops at 


. in value for money to the individual Service man or woman 


. . . to the Service sportsman or woman who relies on Naafi for 


. . . to the Officers’ and Sergeants’ Messes which avail themselves 
of Naafi’s special service for the supply of wines and spirits. 









All the year round, wherever you are, you can rely on 









IMPERIAL COURT, KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.II. 
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ARMY WIRELESS SET 


TYPE 








The Army Wireless Set Type C.12 designed and manu- 
factured by Pye Ltd., Cambridge to replace their world 
famous Wireless Set No. 19, has been adopted by the 
War Office for use in roles beyond the capabilities of the 
new VHF equipment. 


Pye Ltd., specialize in the design and production of 
military mobile radio equipment. Their well-known 
vartime range of sets is continued in peacetime by the 
WS 62, still in quantity production for the War Office 
and many overseas Armies. 


PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD - NEWMARKET ROAD - CAMBRIDGE 


Phone: Teversham 3131 


Cables : Pyetelecom Cambridge 





To create an aircraft... 


Spreading its wings over every continent, the 
Vickers Viscount has established itself as the 
most successful passenger aircraft of this.genera- 
tion. It has pioneered the use of the propeller- 
turbine in airline operation, and its comfort no less 
than its great operating efficiency springs from 
sound design and engineering. 












Construction of aircraft such as the Viscount and 
the four-jet Valiant bomber is only one aspect of the 
organisation that supplies the world with printing 
presses, cement, paint and soapmaking plant, boz- 
making machinery and capital ‘equipment of many 
kinds .. . great liners and tankers, aircraft carriers 
and submarines. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 







VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BRCADWAY LONDON SWI 


TGA VA23 




































STERLING 











REPLACING THE STEN 


ADOPTED BY THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN 
ARMED FORCES AND SUPPLIED TO OVER 
FORTY COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


DESIGNED and MANUFACTURED by— 


STERLING ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of STERLING ELECTRIC HOLDINGS LIMITED 


STERLING WORKS, 
DAGENHAM, 
ESSEX. 


Telephone : Dominion 4545-4555 Telegrams : ‘‘Sterling, Dagenham” 
Covered by world-wide patents 




















fhe fighting efficiency of a modern warship is SYSTEM PLANNERS, 


very much dependent upon the successful integration 

of the many radar devices into the ship’s armament ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS, 
control system, with the minimum amount of mutual DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
interference between separate radar elements OF AERONAUTICAL, BROADCASTING, 
and the radar and radio installations. 

The Marconi Company has had very considerable COBMUMICATION AND HARITICE 
experience in engineering complete radio and radar RADIO EQUIPMENT, 

systems including air warning, combined TELEVISION EQUIPMENT, 
air/surface tactical warning, primary and secondary RADAR AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


fire control and pilotage radar. 


MARCONI ye of Communication 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
LG I9 








The firing of a Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound. 


BLOODHOUND COMPLETE DEFENCE SYSTEM 
ADOPTED AS MAINSTAY OF UK AIR DEFENCE 


Bristol/Ferranti guided missile system now tested, 
proved and in full production 


The Bloodhound will become the mainstay 
of the United Kingdom’s defence network 
as surface-to-air missiles progressively take 
over from the manned fighter. 

It is a complete missile system, designed 
to be linked with existing radar. 

Bloodhounds and their Bristol Thor- 
type ramjets have reached an extremely 
high stage of development. The system 
has already proved its effectiveness and is 
in production for the Royal Air Force. 


As an indication of the scale of Bristol’s 
guided weapons programme it is—with the 
sole exception of the Britannia airliner— 
the largest single activity of the Bristol 
Group of Companies. 


BRISTOL a 


Bloodhound 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 




















Men at work 


The work of the Life-boat 
crew is dangerous. They do it 
willingly. But without your 
help they cannot continue to 
rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: 
send your contribution, how- 
ever small, to:— 





A Scottish 
Coxswain 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Nor=-humberland. Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C.,T.D., M.A. 











Casual and 
comfortable 
sportswear by 
Gieves. This 
heavily ribbed 
sweater has a 
crew neck, 
comes in many 
colours, cost 

The trousers, 
terylene and 
wool cost 


ESTABLISHED 1785 
Ssrvice and Civilian Outfitters 





27 OLDBOND STREET LONDON WI 
Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 
Also Branches at Portsmouth ¢ Plymouth* Chatham 
D : 


Bournemouth 


¢ Edinburgh « Weymouth ¢ Liverpool 
* Bath * Southampton 
Londonderry * Gibraltar * Malta 














To H.M. THE QUEEN 
Picture DEALERS 


THE PARKER GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1750 


OFFER A SPECIAL 
PICTURE LOAN 
SERVICE TO 
HER MAJESTY’S 
FORCES 


write for brochure and 
full details to— 


2, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1 


Phone : GROsvENoR 5906-7 











Airborne for over an hour and flown through every type 
of manoeuvre of which helicopters are capable and at 
speeds over 120 knots—the prototype for the Westland 
Wessex has made a completely successful first flight. 


The Napier Gazelle free-turbine engine, airborne for the 
first time functioned smoothly and contributed a noticeable 
reduction in helicopter noise levels. 


The Wessex, built to lift 2} tons and designed primarily 
for anti-submarine operations, is on order for the Royal 
Navy. It is the first free-turbine helicopter in the world. 


WESTLAND 


The Hallmark of British Helicopters 


AIRCRAFT LIMITED - YEOVIL - 


WESTLAND 


SOMERSET 














GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 


SALE BY AUCTION 


of 


NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


"Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. Od. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


at 
7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 








For all day freshutss 


THE NEW ABSORBENT 
COTTON UNDERWEAR 








Vests— Buttoned froat. 

short sleeves jrom 9/94. 

Paats— Buttoned front 
from 12/34. 


Trumks—Buttoned front 
from 9/64. 


: Makers of the famous 
, %3 Socks with red tops 
since 1895 


Ah 


If unobtainable, write 
Dept 37 , Two Steeples Lid. 
Wigston, Leicestershire. 
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WHAT 
are your plans for 


CIVILIAN LIFE 


Write for a free booklet 


~sss s * * * * 4 * 2 4444474444424 


CIVILIAN CAREERS 


How to Prepare Yourself 
for Industry and Commerce 


SG SS SSH HSS SSH HFSS 


CAREERS CONSULTANTS Ltd. 
29 CORK ST., PICCADILLY, W.! 
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Life Assurance 


The uses of Life Assurance are not confined to protection for widows and children, 
though this must always be the main object (as no man is ever beyond the risk of 
matrimony !) Policies properly arranged are also the best possible investments ; they 
relieve anxiety as to finance for educating children; they provide for future house 
purchase and for old age. The selection of Company and type of Policy requires skilled 
and unbiased advice. 

In most cases, Income Tax is reduced by 17% of the Premiums, which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 20-45% on your Net Outlay. This is a primary factor in making Life 
Assurance such a profitable investment. 

Unless there is a present intention of flying as air crew, Policies can be obtained 
at NORMAL CIVILIAN PREMIUMS, and these Policies are World-Wide and 
unrestricted, fully covering War and Flying Risks. 

The sooner you start a Policy to achieve a desired result, the lower the Premiums, 
and delay always involves the risk of ill-health. Therefore, the right time to act is NOW. 

Existing Policies which contain restrictions or charge extra Premiums (of which 
the Officer may be unaware) can usually be dealt with to his advantage, as can those 


with Companies who pay low rates of Bonus. I recommend that all existing Policies 
should be sent to me for inspection. 


I am not tied to any Company, and my advice is completely unbiased. I accept 
no fees in any circumstances, as I rely on the usual Commission from Companies on 
Policies arranged through my Agency. I ask that my letters be treated as personal and 
confidential, and that resulting Proposals be passed to me. My advice does NOT 
commit an Officer in any way. 

I also arrange General Insurance of all kinds, such as Personal Accidents, Winter 
Sports, Motor Cars, Household, and All Risks Cover for Personal Effects and Valuables 
(in Europe 15/-% as against 25/-% normally charged). 


Brigadier R. T. WILLIAMS (R. T. Williams, Ltd.) 
69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON 








Telephone : Brighton 23056 











wear a DISTINCTIVE 





Made entirely BY HAND, in our 
own Workrooms, to any approv- 
ed Services design, in fine wire 
and silks, to last you for years. 
Our complete price list covering 
Naval, Regimental and R.A.F. 
badges, will gladly be sent on 


request. 
D. J. PARKINSON 
Services Hand Badge-maker 
15 Albert Road, Brighton, | - 

















THE DENHOLM-YOUNG 
OFFICERS’ CIVIL LIFE 
ADVICE BUREAU 
(Colonel C. P. S. Denholm-Young, 
O.B.E., F.C.C.S.) 

What will you do when you 
retire ? 


Have you considered how 
much easier it will be to find 
employment or an occupation if 
you start preparing for it now ? 


Sound advice is available for 
a very moderate fee. 


RETIRED OFFICERS 
ALSO CATERED FOR 


Write now for details 


DUNSBURY, HILL BROW, 
LISS - + + «HANTS 


(Interviews in London by arrangement) 
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CUNARD 


With accommodation for more 
than 12,000 in First Class, over 
6,000 in Cabin Class, and 17,000 
in Tourist Class, the famous 
ships of this great passenger fleet 
offer an average of no less than 
35,000 berths a month for trans- 
atlantic passengers. Here is a 
range of accommodation with 
something for everyone. 

There is no better way to cross 
the Atlantic—the new £100 
dollar allowance for North 
America brings the delights of 
Cunard travel within the reach 
of all. Ocean fares, shipboard 
expenses, American rail fares, 
are all payable in sterling. 

























USA & CANADA 


For choice of ship and sailing date consult your local travel agent or apply CUNARD. LINE, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool Central 9201); 15 Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1. 
(Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street, London E.C.3. (Avenue 3010) or any Cunard Line Office. 
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“FULLY AUTOMATIC RADAR FIRE CONTROL 
| EQUIPMENT FOR 57mm 








N.V. Hollandse Signaalapparaten 


TYPE L 4/3 





HENGELO (O) - NETHERLANDS 











A CAREER 
IN MINK 


MINK FARMING as a full 
time career or profitable spare 
time occupation increases each 
year in the British Isles. 

WE SUPPLY breeding 
stock and instruction on our 
farm of 1,200 head, 17 miles 
from London on A22. 


WE shall be pleased to for- 
ward brochure on application ; 
visitors are always welcome. 


FARM: 


Freer Mink Farms, Limited, 
Fosterdown, Godstone, 
Surrey. 


Orchard Cottage, Portley Lane, . 


Caterham, Surrey. 
Telephone : Caterham 3915 


| 











THE PROBLEMS OF RETIREMENT 


The official announcement that some 7,000 
Officers are to be prematurely retired in the near 
future has given serving officers cause for 
anxiety about their future. 


Many Officers are therefore looking for advice 
on the course of action they should take 
personally. A number, some with offers of 
civilian employment, who are considering 
voluntary retirement, have already been to 
consult me on the financial implications of such 
action. 


. 


in each case I make a “ personal apprecia- 
tion ” on which the action to be taken can be 
based. Questions of house purchase, invest- 
ments, whether to commute some of one’s 
retired pay, implications of income tax and 
estate duties all come within the scope of these 
confidential appreciations of mine which are 
becoming well known. 


I can do one for you too without any 


obligation. Just drop a line to — 


DUDLEY WEST 92, EBURY STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Colonel D. S. E. West, O.B.E., M.C, 


Insurance Broker and 


Mortgage Consultant 














in Production 
for the 
Royal Air Force 
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Blackburn and General Aircraft Limited. Brough, E Yorks. 


A9I/> 








World’s highest rate of climb 


Precise Control q 


Negligible Maintenance ! 
no specialist ground crew 


Assembles in minutes 
survives rough handling 











We ale Se Ultra. Light 
MILITARY 


The 


HELICOPTER 


One three ton truck carries the helicopter, 
pilot, fuel and spares, and functions as a 
deck for landing and take-off, forming an 
entirely self-contained mobile unit. Powered 
by a Blackburn Palouste turbo-generator 
with Fairey Pressure Jet units at the rotor tips. 








THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
ENGLAND - AUSTRALIA - CANADA 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, and 
principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 


There is a lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in which 
officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 


Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional library 
in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JOURNAL. 


There is a private entrance to the celebrated R.U.S. Museum in the former Banqueting 
House of old Whitehall Palace. 


MEMBERSAIP 


Commissioned officers on the active and retired lists of all H.M. Services, including 
those of the Dominions and Colonies, also midshipmen of the Royal and Dominion Navies, 
the R.N.R., R.N.V.R., and R.N.V.S.R. are eligible for membership without formality. 


Retired officers of the Regular and Auxiliary forces, including the Home Guard, 
whose names no longer appear in the official lists, are eligible for membership by ballot. 


Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the official lists as serving or having 
served as officers in any of the three Services are eligible as above. 


Naval, military, and air force cadets at the Service colleges are eligible on the 
recommendation of their commanding officers. 


Officers’ messes are not eligible for membership, but may subscribe to the JOURNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
The rates of subscription are :— 
i 
Annual subscription os ie sve + ~ ia I 10 0 
Life subscription ... ond sae ne ele ek 
or four yearly instalments of . .. 6 6 © each 
Covenanted life subscription—seven yearly instalments of . ie OS. 


Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for bankers’ orders, and for 
deeds of covenant enabling the Institution to recover income tax, can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


The JouRNAL is published in February, May, August, and November. Copies may 
be purchased by non-members, price tos. od. each (10s. 6d. by post), or {2 yearly 
(£2 2s. od. by post). Orders should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on 
application to the Secretary. 


Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


August, 1957 


ROYAL PATRON 


The oil painting of Her Majesty The Queen by Commander Denis Fildes, R.N. (Retd.), 
has been completed and will shortly be hung in the entrance hall to the Institution. 


STAFF 


This centenary number of the JouRNAL is the final issue prepared by the present 
Editor, Major-General R. E. Vyvyan, who is due to retire shortly under the standing order 
governing the maximum age limit. The Council take this early opportunity to record their 
appreciation of General Vyvyan’s term of office, during which the JouRNAL has gone 
from strength to strength both in content and circulation. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following officers joined the Institution between roth April and 12th July, 
1957 :— 


NAVY 


Commander R. H. Graham, D.S.C., R.N. 
Captain H. C. B. Pipon, R.N. (Retd.). 
Lieutenant-Commander C. A. Prosser, R.C.N. 
Commander R. Kadirgamar, M.V.O., R.Cy.N. 
Captain A. Davies, R.N. 


ARMY 


Brigadier G. C. Richards. 

2nd Lieutenant M. J. Dudding, The Royal Fusiliers. 
2nd Lieutenant A. M. Howard, The Royal Fusiliers. 
Captain J. Phillips, The Royal Fusiliers, 

Captain P. J. de Roeper, M.C., The Royal Fusiliers. 
Major T. Leask, Royal Engineers. 

2nd Lieutenant R. F. King, late Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. A. Young, late R.A.M.C. 

Captain M. C. Alexander, late The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Major T. E. Parry, late 23rd London Regiment. 

Major G. J. Macpherson, Rhodesia and Nyasaland Staff Corps. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. W. Johnson, R.C.A.(M). 

Brigadier N. N. Chopra, I.A. 

Captain G. T. Plunkett, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant P. M. Stevens, Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant P. A. White, R.C.A. 

Captain M. W. M. Cairns, The Royal Leicestershire Regiment. 

Captain E. B. Wilson, The Worcestershire Regiment. 

Captain D. N. C. O’Morchoe, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Captain I. Macdonald, Royal Signals. 

Captain S. F. Thorpe-Tracey, The Durham Light Infantry. 

Captain J. H. D. Dunlop, R.C.A. 

Captain L. A. H. Napier, The South Wales Borderers. 
Captain J. F. Law, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Captain D. A. R. Clark, R.A.O.C. 

Major J. A. Griffiths, M.B.E., R.A.O.C. 

Major H. L. Clarkson, late Intelligence Corps. 
Lieutenant W. N. Wheatley, R.A.S.C., R.A.R.O. 
Colonel R. H. Glyn, O.B.E., T.D., Royal Artillery, T,A, 
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AIR FORCE 


Captain A. P. Thurston, R.F.C. (Retd.). 

Squadron Leader C. A. B. Rome, R.A.F. (Retd.). 
Squadron Leader L. W. Davies, F.R.G.S., R.A.F. 

Wing Commander P. S. Gill, I.A.F. 

Lieutenant S. G. M. Lee, South African Air Force (Retd.). 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


Sub-Lieutenant D. A. Borrowman, R.N., and Pilot Officer J. C. K. Baerselman, 
R.A.F., have been awarded five years’ free membership of the Institution. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more members will support the scheme for covenanted 
subscriptions, details of which have been circulated. 


This materially assists the Institution as it enables income tax at the full current 
rate to be reclaimed on each subscription and goes a long way towards meeting the 
increased essential costs of administration. 


To date, there are 1,310 annual and 226 life covenanted members. 


Any member who has not received his copy of the scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations to the list of Liaison Officers, as published in February, 
have taken place :— 


Command or Establishment Name 
British Joint Services Mission, 
Washington vee vei ... Major G. P. Burnett. 
Flag Officer, Scotland Jad ... Commander G. W. McKendrick, R.N. 
Eastern Command ... amt ... Lieut.-Colonel I. R. Ferguson-Innes, 
MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


Officer’s Volunteer Decoration awarded to Colonel R. B. Mulliner, rst City of London 
Engineers Volunteers (9719). Given by H. Mulliner, Esq. 


Badge of a Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, East 
and West Africa Medal, 1887-1900, and British War Medal awarded to Captain P. B. 
Garrett, R.N. (9720). Given by the Royal Navy Club of 1765 and 1785. 


JOURNAL, 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of recent wars ; also contributions of a general Service character, such as strategic 
principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, and air force 
history, customs, and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approvai of the author’s commanding officer. 

















SECRETARY'S NOTES 


CENTENARY 
Readers may wonder why, in the centenary year, the volume number of the JouRNAL 
is 102. The discrepancy is due to incorrect numbering of volumes in 1883 and 1914. 
The copy number of the JourNAL has reached its present high figure because the 
number of copies published each year varied considerably in the early days and rose 
to one per month between 1891 and mid-1914. 


LECTURES 


The programme of lectures for the first half of the 1957-58 session is published with 
this number of the JouRNAL. 

There is an extension of the loudspeaker system from the Lecture Theatre to the 
Keading Room for use as required. Members and their guests will on arrival be 
accommodated in the theatre until it is full, when the excess number will be directed to 
the Reading Room. 

Tickets are not issued for any lectures and seats cannot be reserved, other than for 
the Council and official guests. 


REPRINT OF LECTURES 
Copies of the lectures given by Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
are available at 1s. each, post paid. 
A Look Through a Window at World War III. (October, 1954.) 
Organization for War in Modern Times. (October, 1955.) 
The Panorama of Warfare in a Nucleay Age. (October, 1956.) 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Orders for Christmas cards, specially designed for members of the Institution, can 
now be placed. : 

Card A has the crest of the Institution on the outside and inside a reproduction of 
a black and white sketch of Vanbrugh House in Whitehall Yard, the first home of the 
Institution. The price, including envelopes, is 12s. a dozen. 

Card B is a reproduction in colour of “‘ Portsmouth Harbour showing H.M.S. Victory 
under tow (c.1830),’’ inside is the crest of the Institution. The price, including envelopes, 
is 20s. a dozen. 

Postage and packing in each case is 10d. for each dozen by ordinary mail. 

Members are requested to ensure that the correct remittance, including postage, is 
sent with their orders. It is regretted that orders cannot be executed until payment is made. 


Sample cards can only be sent against a remittance of 1s. 2d. for the A type and 
1s. 10d. for the B. 
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A REPRODUCTION! 


ADDRESS 


Delivered on Monday, 18th May, 1857, by CoLonEL THe Hon. JAmes Linpsay, 
Chairman 
GENTLEMEN, 


In commencing our Course of Lectures and Evening Meetings for this year, I 
hope you will permit me before we begin to make a few observations to you upon the 
state and prospects of this Institution. 


I will first allude to the financial position. You will recollect that about five 
years ago, after we had spent the greater portion of our capital in building a Lecture 
Theatre and in improving the accommodation of the Institution, and were in fact 
for the first time in a position to carry into effect its original design, we were suddenly 
surprised by a demand on the part of the parish for poor’s and other rates from which 
we had hitherto been exempt. Against this claim we appealed, but by an unexpected 
and adverse decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, we were burthened with an 
increased expenditure of 130/. a-year. This entirely paralysed our action, and made 
a demand upon our resources which we have been as yet unable to meet. 


The effect has been that, for the last five years, with the exception of 1853, the 
ordinary expenditure has exceeded the ordinary income. You are aware that by the 
rule and practice of the Institution all Life Subscriptions must be funded, as being 
the capital of the Institution ; this being the course not only due to those who 
compound for Life, but a practice dictated by policy and prudence. We have been 
unable to continue this course of action, and are now in debt to our capital upwards 
of 200/. But this is not all. For the last ten years we have had to pay a rent of 2o0/. 
a-year to the Crown, which with other charges amount to no less than 430/. a-year, 
being equal to one-third of the ordinary income, and to the subscription of 860 
members. It is unnecessary for me to trouble you with any remarks upon the sort of 
almost checkmate such a burden imposed. Though our position may be at present 
unsatisfactory, yet there is hope in the future; for after years of perseverance we 
have at last succeeded in obtaining the countenance of the Government, who, though 
unable to remit the charges we have to pay, have proposed to give us a sum with 
which to pay them. This will restore us to that position we were in ten years ago, 
but with this drawback, that, whereas our income from annual subscriptions was 
about 1,400/. a-year, it has now fallen to 1,200/. a-year. 


S Reproduced from the Journal of the United Service I nstitution, Volume I : Copy 
No.1, pp. 1-7. (The title ‘‘ Royal United Service Institution ” dates from 22nd February, 
1860, when the Royal Charter was granted.) 
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I must now draw your attention to what must be admitted—that we do not enjoy 
that hearty support which an institution of this description ought to receive from the 
officers of both army and navy. The subscription of ten shillings a-year is so insig- 
nificant that it is impossible to suppose for one moment that it deters many from 
becoming members. We must therefore look to those natural causes which to some 
extent govern men. The two services (and in the military I include the East India, 
Militia, and Yeomanry services) are composed of officers who are serving their 
country in different localities—some in remote stations at home, others in distant 
colonies. To give an institution of this description any chance of success, it must be 
in London, where all facilities and appliances exist to bring it to the highest amount 
of perfection. At the same time, it is evident that even those officers who are serving 
at home only visit London occasionally, and when they do, they have probably 
engagements which during the short time they are here present greater attractions 
than this Institution can afford. It must also be remarked that during the last few 
years the officers of the army have considerably changed. The greater portion of the 
officers have entered the service during the time the Institution has been unable to 
exert itself, and have therefore little or no knowledge of its existence, character, or 
object. This is no doubt to be ascribed to the resources of the Institution not 
permitting that extensive printing, advertising, and circulation, which would keep it 
prominently before the services: these causes and the effect of the late war have at 
any rate produced the following results, shewing a considerable falling off in the 
officers on full-pay since 1844; as the table which I now hold in my hand will show. 


1844 1857 
Household Cavalry ... + 24 49 
Cavalry a rie a 69 
Artillery sos soe ope: 94 
Engineers... ran son 90g 84 
Guards oon sin ve ff 226 
Line ... wee ion » 584 189 
Navy, all ranks ind w. 845 550 
East Indian Service ... “eae I5I 


So that, except in the Household Cavalry and Infantry, from whom a unanimous 
support may naturally be expected in consequence of their station in the metropolis, 
there has been a large decrease of members. 


It is evident that we must seriously consider in what manner we must recruit 
our numbers, for on numbers, from the smallness of the subscription, we must rely. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that there is a certain class of officers of ample means, 
who, if they were aware of our requirements and were convinced that the Institution 
deserved professional support, would from professional esprit and pride give their 
assistance. But there is another and the larger number who with reason urge that 
the Institution is of no immediate benefit to them, and consequently they are 
unwilling to subscribe to it. I hope the time is approaching when we may not only 
increase our numbers from a feeling that officers are supporting an Institution which 
the services ought to be proud to call their own, but that we shall be able to give our 
absent members something in return for their subscriptions, and keep them acquainted 
with all that goes on within our walls. The income set free by relief from taxation 
will enable us to print and circulate a Journal of our Proceedings. And here let me 
say, that I conceive nothing could be more fatal to our interests than to rely upon 
anything else than our own exertions, and the voluntary support of officers. Beneficial 
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as the relief expected may be, if our numbers become reduced, we should soon be no 
better off than we have hitherto been. Our course must be, not only to maintain our 
present strength, which requires recruiting for the supply of vacancies to the number 
of i40 a-year, but to increase this number largely, and we require not less than 


500 new members to place the Institution in that position which can render it 
thoroughly effective. 


I will now say a few words as to the course we propose to pursue to raise the 
position of the Institution. All other professions have establishments for imparting 
professional knowledge and general information. In the learned and scientific societies 
of the country, naval and military science has been hitherto unrepresented and 
unrecognised ; it is the province of this Institution to fill that vacancy and become to 
the services what the museum in Jermyn Street is to geology, and that of Kew to 
botany. We have among our members officers of the highest talent and ability, 
eminently capable of imparting the knowledge they have acquired, and of giving the 
service the benefit of their experience. The professional papers of the Royal Engineers 
are of the highest order, and amply prove what I say. We hope to obtain the service 
of distinguished officers for our Lectures, and already I am glad to say that Colonel 
Dixon of the Royal Artillery, Colonel Wilford of the Hythe establishment, the 
Chaplain-General, and Colonel Macdougall of the Sandhurst College have granted 
their services. We propose also to continue meetings for the purpose of discussing 
professional and scientific questions, and to encourage inventors to exhibit and explain 
such inventions as have connection with the professions. It must also be remarked 
that articles of warlike character are placed for exhibition in the Society of Arts, 
whereas, if this Institution held the place in a professional light which it ought to do, 
such articles should be exhibited here. It will be the duty of the Council to provide 
the means of facilitating such exhibitions. In the Journal of Proceedings we propose 
to print the lectures, or an abstract of the lectures, and the discussions which take 
place. The numbers will be issued three or four times a year, and sent to all members 
serving in other parts of the country and in the Colonies. They will contain every 
information connected with the Institution—the new members; a list of donations 
and presents ; and we shall form two scientific Committees, one Naval, the other 
Military, for the purpose of assisting the Council in all questions relating to science. 


In this manner we hope, by giving officers a guid pro quo, by making the Institu- 
tion practically useful, by promoting and encouraging information which must be 
beneficial, to obtain the hearty concurrence of the officers of the several services—a 
course which, we trust, will not only raise the character of the Institution, but the 
character of those who compose it. 


In pursuance of the plan detailed, we propose to send an address to the officers 
of the several services, detailing our objects and requesting their support. We have 
received an expression of cordial good-will from many general officers of districts, and 
from many of our members in different stations. Though for reasons already 
expressed we may not be so successful as we would wish, yet the address will have the 
effect of impressing our designs upon the officers and make them acquainted with the 
merits and objects of the establishment. 


We have also reason to hope that we may receive support from the collateral 
services of the Yeomanry and Militia. In these two services there exists considerable 
military esprit, and a great anxiety to assist the welfare of military Institutions. 
Several of the most zealous of their officers—Colonel Adair, Colonel Gilpin, and 
Colonel Smyth—have recently joined the Institution ; while the late Speaker of the 
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House of Commons, one of the most distinguished commanders of Yeomanry corps, 
became one of our life-members last year. 


Upon the whole we have every reason to be sanguine for the future, and that we 
have passed the most difficult period of our career ; and I trust it will be the pleasing 
duty of the future Chairman of the Council, in opening the lecture season, to congratu- 
late you upon the successful progress of professional science, as developed by the 
proceedings of this Institution. 


Gentlemen, before I sit down, I cannot help drawing your attention to the loss 
which we sustained a few days ago, by the death of Lord Radstock. He fulfilled the 
duties of Chairman of the Council of this Institution upon two occasions, and every 
one who was acquainted with him must bear testimony to the kindness of his 
disposition, and the high character which he bore, not only as a naval officer, but as 
a person who in his sphere of life was noted for every charitable and benevolent action. 
He was one of our Vice-Presidents also, and it is a loss which we most deeply deplore. 


We have also to regret the loss we have sustained by the death of our Secretary. 
As you all know, Mr. Tonna had for some years been in a declining state of health 
which almost incapacitated him from work—in fact we may say that we have been 
without a secretary for some time. He devoted the best part of his earlier life to the 
Institution. He was a man of very considerable acquirements, and, previous to his 
long illness, the Institution derived great benefit from his attention and abilities. 
He died a month ago, and it became our duty to fill up his place, and I have now to 
introduce to you Captain Burgess, who is now on my right hand, whom the Council at 
the last meeting elected to act as Secretary and Curator to this Institution. I must 
say that the Committee which had to investigate the testimonials produced upon that 
occasion were perfectly satisfied of his qualifications to act in that capacity, and from 
what I have seen of Captain Burgess since he has been here, I am sure that he has 
anxiously devoted himself to the benefit of the Institution, and I feel certain that the 
members of the Institution will cordially coincide with the Council in the choice 
which they have made. 


























SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mr. Cotin Lecum 
On Wednesday, 16th January, 1957, at 3 p.m. 
MAJOR-GENERAL L. O. Lyne, C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are very pleased to welcome Mr. Colin Legum to the Royal 
United Service Institution. Mr. Legum is himself a South African and lived in South 
Africa until six years ago. He was a member of the City Council of Johannesburg. He is 
also a journalist. He then came to this Country, where he is now the Colonial correspon- 
dent of the Observer and well known to many of us through his writings. Mr. Legum is 
therefore very well qualified to give us a picture of South Africa as he sees it today. 


LECTURE 


Y job here is not to win votes for one side or the other in South Africa. 
Mi is very little directly that this audience can do about the conditions 

in my country except to be well informed about it. It is very easy either 
to attack or to praise South Africa, and there are good grounds for both attitudes. 
What is much more difficult is to understand South Africa and not to adopt the 
attitude that all is black or all white. The very composition of the country rules 
that out. The situation is not such that one can simply say this is right and that is 
wrong. The tragedy of South Africa is like a Greek tragedy—it is so often a conflict 
between rights. 


I remember—and perhaps this is an appropriate point with which to start—the 
last political meeting I attended in South Africa. It was a very hectic meeting and 
it went very well on the whole for those of us who were on the platform until question 
time. Then there rose at the back of the hall a very angry young man, not very sober, 
with his sleeves rolled up. He had come straight from his job and he looked like a 
blacksmith. He addressed a question to one of my colleagues, a brilliant young 
scientist. It was the 64-dollar question which first pursued Abraham Lincoln, and 
now pursues everyone who has anything to do with politics in South Africa: ‘ What, 
doctor, would you say if a nigger wanted to marry your sister?” 


When that question is asked, everyone is supposed to collapse, because in 
South Africa whatever answer you give will put you in the wrong. All politicians in 
South Africa have given a great deal of time to thinking out the appropriate answer, 
one that will keep the platform fairly clean and yet floor the opponent. 


The person to whom the question was put looked the belligerent questioner 
carefully up and down, and replied: “ Brother, I’d be that sorry for that nigger.” 
Now it took the audience about as long as you to react. But it did—and I think 
this is an important point—that audience, almost for the first time, realized that there 
was another side to the colour question ; that not all ‘ niggers’ either want to, or 
would be the gainers, if they were to be married to the sisters of white South Africans. 


There are two sides to the question as, indeed, there are to almost every question 
one cares to mention in South African politics, or perhaps, as I shall endeavour to 
show, four sides to every question. 


The first attitude is that of the Afrikaners. The second that of the English- 
speaking South Africans. The third that of the European liberals. And the fourth 
that of the non-whites. 
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As you know, the population of South Africa today is almost 13,000,000. Just 
over 3,000,000 are white Europeans and just under 10,000,000 are non-whites. The 
Europeans are divided between Afrikaners, who now have a numerical majority 
over the English-speaking South Africans, roughly of the order of 60 to 40 per cent. 

The non-Europeans are divided between the Africans who would now, I suppose, 
be roughly 8,000,000; the Coloureds, or people of mixed blood as a result of inter- 
mixture between slaves from the east, Javanese, Indians, Malays, and Europeans. 
The Coloureds 1xmber roughly 1,000,000 and the Asians, mainly Indians, about 
300,000. 

All power in South Africa effectively resides with the Europeans. But although 
this authority was established by Jan Van Riebeck in 1652, the effective physical 
domination by the whites over the non-whites was not finally established until the 
Battle of Blood River in 1838. From that time European power has been almost 
unchallenged in South Africa. 


Almost from the beginning, the status guwo—whether in the old colonies or the 
Boer republics, or under a Smuts government or a Malan government—has been 
firmly Lased on white supremacy. This is the touchstone of all South African 
politics: the importance of maintaining, uncorrupted, white supremacy in South 
Africa. 

There is a general impression, especially in this Country, that the only people 
who are committed to this policy, to the status quo of white supremacy, are the 
Afrikaners. That is a complete fallacy. The English-speaking South Africans have 
been and are as much committed to that policy as are the Afrikaner nationalists. 
This question of white supremacy is one that does not divide the white South 
Africans : 99 per cent. are committed to it, and even that might be too low a figure. 
There are only a handful of whites who believe that white supremacy is the wrong 
policy for South Africa, and I will deal with that small minority fraction when we 
come to analyse the four different attitudes. 


There is, however, disagreement about the best method of maintaining white 
supremacy, and this has been one of the basic features of the political struggle in 
South Africa. 

When one talks about the political struggle in South Africa, one is, of course, 
talking mainly about European politics. Only Europeans are allowed to participate 
in the parliamentary democracy in South Africa, with the exception of the Coloureds 
in the Cape, who until recently were allowed full voting rights. 

All politics in South Africa of the kind we associate with parliamentary democracy 
are the politics of Europeans, and the fundamental underlying power struggle in 
South Africa is how to maintain white supremacy ; the difference between the parties 
is mainly one of emphasis. 

The English-speaking South Africans largely belong to the United Party, the 
party of Botha and Smuts, and now of Sir de Villiers Graaff, the new leader of the 
party. It has a fairly large Afrikaner membership which used to be 40 per cent. 
and is now probably of the order of 20 per cent. The English-speaking group believes 
in a more subtle method of maintaining white supremacy—the method of Smuts, the 
method of caution, of the nice word, of liberal intention, of clothing the stark fact of 
white supremacy under as comfortable a cloak as can possibly be worn in terms of 
what the white people in South Africa will accept. This aims to allow as much conces- 
sion to the non-white point of view as possible without antagonizing the whites by 
making them fear that their supremacy might be impaired. 
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The Afrikaner attitude has been a more rugged one; much less hypocritical 
(I think that is the word) : perhaps even stark and more realistic. It is the attitude 
of saying that they are the ‘ bosses ’ in South Africa and are out, to quote a favourite 
phrase of the Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom, “‘ to maintain Baasskap.” They say, 
“Let us say it honestly, because that is our intention. If we say it honestly, the 
Africans will respect us for it and know their proper place in this country. Do not 
let us mislead them in the way they are being misled by the United Party.” 


That is a fairly honest reflection, I think, of the attitudes of the two main political 
parties in the country. 


Before getting too deep into political analysis, I should like very briefly to refer 
to the economic and social factors in South Africa which, of course, impinge directly 
on the way in which the political battles are fought. 


The first thing to be said about the economic position is that, contrary to what 
most people might expect, the country is buoyant and expanding. It has developed 
under the Nationalist Government since 1948 at a tremendous pace. This has been 
due in part to the discovery of the important new goldfields in the Orange Free State 
and the discovery of uranium as an important by-product of mining ore. It is due 
also to the increased value of agricultural products, and to the improvement of 
scientific farming, especially in the Cape Province. This expansion was given a 
tremendous fillip in the last war when South Africa became the industrial workshop of 
the Allied forces in the Middle East. These vast new industrial plants proved to be of 
great value after the war, and have continued to increase in many directions. 


On the social side, white supremacy rests on the firm premise that there shall be 
complete social separation between the whites and non-whites. Residentially, 
Europeans and non-Europeans live apart. That is traditional. It is not something 
that has been introduced by the apartheid policy of the present Government. It has 
always been so. Non-Europeans, however, do live among Europeans, but they are 
only the class of domestic servants, for whom a room is provided in the backyard so 
that they are available for working late at night and bringing coffee early in the 
morning. Hundreds of thousands of non-white domestic servants thus live in the 
European areas, but for the rest non-Europeans often live miles and miles away from 
European industries and employment areas. 


There is separation in schools and there is separation in recreation. There is 
complete separation in politics. There is even separation in religion. Now many 
people will argue that the separation in religion derives from the fact that non- 
Europeans do not live in the same areas as Europeans and from the fact that the 
non-Europeans prefer the kind of religious worship they are able to get in their own 
churches. That may or may not beso. It is true that in the cathedral in Johannesburg 
you often find a row of Africans at the back. But this is exceptional. And now the 
Government has introduced an Act to ensure apartheid in the churches. There is 
separation in trade unions and there is separation in places of work. Industrial 
legislation lays down that there shall be separate entrances into each factory, one for 
the white workers and one for the non-white workers. There are, of course, separate 
changing rooms, showers, toilet facilities, and canteens. 


The only point on which this separation policy is not carried through is in the 
universities. Africans and other non-whites have traditionally been allowed to go to 
the older South African universities in Capetown and Johannesburg. May I say 
here—if I may be a little naught y—that while great credit is taken that in the Central 
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African Federation you are going to have a university which will allow inter-racial 
attendance, that has been the position in South Africa since 1890. But the mere 
existence of an inter-racial university is no indication of political partnerships. 
The difference between the two countries is that in South Africa numerous attempts 
have been made to get the university authorities to stop admitting non-white 
students. It has now been decided that in the next session of Parliament an Act 
shall be introduced to provide for separate universities for the different races. 


The point I wish to make, in case I have not underlined it sufficiently, is that 
racial separation is the traditional policy of South Africa. It is not something that 
has come about because of the election of the Malan Government in 1948. In one 
form or another, not as openly as now but always in intention and effect, the social 
separation of whites and non-whites (with the exception of the universities) has 
been the basis of our policy in South Africa for over 300 years. 


I turn now to the political scene. I said earlier that power is firmly entrenched 
in the hands of the Europeans at every point—Parliament, the Army, Industry. 
We have 159 Members of Parliament. Ofthese, 156represent the 3,000,00c Europeans. 
There are three white members to represent the interests of 9,000,000 non-whites. 


_ The point is that everyone who sits in Parliament must be white, whether he 
represents non-European or European interests. Thirdly, there will be added 
shortly to this list to represent the coloured people four Members to be elected on a 
communal roll. 


As I have said, this power, so firmly held in white hands, is an issue on which 
there is no disagreement in South African politics. It is not the question of white 
supremacy that divides the political parties. The traditional struggle in South Africa 
has been triangular: between Boer, Briton, and Bantu. The Bantu in the early days 
was kept in the wings, and came on to the stage only when he showed signs of 
intransigence. The main struggle was between Boer and Briton for political power, 
whether in the old Cape Colony and Natal, or when the trekkers set up their republics 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. This political struggle became an 
armed struggle in what you call, I believe, the Boer War, and what we in South 
Africa call the English War—anyhow, the Anglo-Boer War. 


The result of that war was that temporarily physical power was placed in the 
hands of the English-speaking group. That was the situation when independence 
was granted to South Africa in 1910. But the military defeat of the Boers was the 
beginning of their political victory. They decided to carry on by political methods 
what they could not win successfully by military weapons. Instead of trying to 
engage superior British forces, they set up the Nationalist Party in 1912 and until 
1948 they relentlessly, fanatically, and ceaselessly fought to enSure Boer, or Afrikaner, 
political domination over the English-speaking group. About the nature of these 
two groups I will have something more to say presently. 


The Afrikaners finally established their power in 1948, when the aged, victorious 
Smuts, fresh from his triumphs of the 1939-45 War, and apparently at the height of 
his prestige and power, found himself swept from power in a single night. Many 
reasons have been given for his defeat in 1948. I think it is not unfair to give this 
analysis. During the war Afrikaners and English—whether because of sentiment, 
ideals, or a sense of adventure—volunteered in large numbers for active service. 
As a result there was an acute shortage of manpower at a time when industrial 
development was going ahead at a tremendous pace. The traditional method of 
filling the gaps by immigration from Britain and the Continent could not be used. 
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Therefore Africans had to be used to perform higher grade jobs. Unskilled workers 
in large numbers poured in from the rural areas. They were turned into semi-skilled 
and even into skilled artisans and craftsmen. They began to form trade unions and 
to make wage demands. One began to get the feeling that they had ‘ arrived’ in 
industry as a solid force, demanding their own rights. This was also a time of great 
liberalism, the ‘ age of the common man,’ a time of New Deals. Everyone was caught 
up with the promise that the New World must be better than the Old World. 


The South African troops who met non-whites in the desert campaign became 
infected with the new liberal spirit that was surging up. An important body of 
South African opinion began to say that we must treat the Africans in a different way 
after the war was over. Principal among these was Smuts’s chief lieutenant, Jan 
Hofmeyr. 


During the war the Nationalist Party had steadily lost its power, because it 
was in favour of a German victory, or to put it more precisely, it favoured the defeat 
of British imperialism. Weakened as they were, the Nationalists anxiously sought 
new issues with which to fight Smuts. And the issue they found was the danger 
presented to white supremacy by the avalanche of non-whites flooding into white 
cities and industries. They pointed to the growing ‘ arrogance’ of the non-whites— 
of their demands for higher industrial, social, and political status. And they pointed, 
too, to the menace of white liberalism that was encouraging the non-whites to under- 
mine the traditional way of life of the country. It was at this time that the Nationalist 
Party formulated their new policy, what is now known as apartheid. This policy 
was simply an extension of the idea that all races must be kept apart. But it insisted 
that at every point this policy should be entrenched by legislation, and that wherever 
non-whites had crossed into white preserves they should be pushed back. They 
favoured ‘ separate development ’ of the races on parallel lines and hinted even at the 
possibility of territorial apartheid, whereby the country would be divided between 
whites and non-whites. 

The white electorate, confronted with the evidence of its own eyes and impressed 
by the propaganda of the Nationalist Party, turned against the Smuts Government. 
While there were many other issues related to the ineffectuality of the Smuts 
Government’s home policies, the real issue was undoubtedly the colour question. 


I come now to the four attitudes I talked about earlier, and I will begin with the 
Afrikaners. The first thing I want to say about the Afrikaners—and I grew up 
among them and was educated in Afrikaner schools—is that they are a remarkable 
people. They are a people who have created a language, and it 7s a language. The 
Afrikaners are independent-minded and renowned for their hospitality. In some ways 
they resemble the Scots, especially in their passion for education. Also they are 
like the Irish, stubborn, suspicious often, and determined to be like no other people 
but to be themselves. They are also like the British in their attachment to their old 
traditions. 


The Afrikaners’ political movements have always striven for their own republican 
form of government, their own flag, their own language and, above all, for the 
assurance that their viewpoint on racial questions should be dominant. The 
Afrikaners—you will find no Englishman in any South African Government from 
the time that Malan came to power—are determined to run the country in their own 
way. 

What is their own way? They want to be able to maintain and develop 
Afrikaner culture; they want to be sure that they won’t be dragged into other 
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people’s wars ; that they will be masters in their own house; and, above all, that 
white blood will not be mixed with non-white blood. They want to be sure that 
white supremacy will be completely maintained. They are deeply Calvinistic. They 
believe in the Old Testament rather than in the New Testament. They believe in a 
jealous and an avenging God. 


A lot of people look upon them as being cruel taskmasters to the Africans. 
Having grown up in an Afrikaner community, I feel this is not fair. There are cruel 
employers in South Africa, but they are not to be found only among one race. The 
Afrikaner is like the slave-owner in the Southern States of America. In his personal 
relations he can be extremely human. The only time he changes is when he regards 
the African as a political figure. Then he sees him as a member of a horde of 
barbarians. Despite three centuries of missionizing effort, to which the Afrikaners 
themselves contributed a great deal, and despite all the education that has gone into 
it, the African is still regarded in the mass as a savage who represents a constant 
threat to the ideals of western civilization, to which the Afrikaners say they attach 
all the importance in the world. They see themselves honestly as God’s chosen 
agents for maintaining Christianity and western civilization in South Africa. 


*: One could quarrel with that view, but it is honestly held. They think they have, 
as Ministers constantly say, been chosen and placed by God in that part of Africa to 
ensure the maintenance of white Christian standards. 


Turning now to the attitude of the English-speaking South Africans. They, too, 
believe in white supremacy and social separation, and support the various techniques 
of separation, but they are opposed to the cruder forms which apartheid has taken. 
They do not believe in equality between whites and non-whites for the immediate 
future. The difference between them and the Afrikaners is that they are prepared 
to admit that at some time in the future the present situation cannot be allowed to 
continue. That is probably the political difference in long-term attitudes between the 
Afrikaners and the English. 


They themselves feel that the Afrikaners are using the racial issue in order to 
entrench Afrikaner political domination over the English-speaking group. They 
believe strongly in ties with the Crown and in links with the Commonwealth. They 
are opposed to a republic and they believe in the virtues of membership of the wider 
community. 

The English are much more easy-going, largely devoted to commerce, successful 
farming, mining, very keen on golf clubs, and feeling that politics is a rather dirty 
game but a necessary evil. They feel that one must not put one’s back into it, 
otherwise one will be accused of being a professional politician—a trulv terrible 
charge! Even in the days when the English-speaking party was dominant it was 
invariably led by Afrikaners. The English-speaking group’s attitude is that it is 
better to let things muddle along than to get to grips with the serious issues. They 
are great believers in the capacity of posterity to deal with the problems that they 
prefer to postpone. “ We must not hurry things,” they say, “they will work 
themselves out as we go along.” It is not surprising that this half-hearted approach 
should have proved inadequate against the Afrikaners’ single-minded challenges. 


Next you have the small group of whites, the liberals. You know some of their 
names—Father Trevor Huddleston, Pat Duncan, Michael Scott, Alan Paton, the 
author of Cry, the Beloved Country, and the Ballingers. There are other names you 
do not know. Many of them come from old Afrikaner families, and they believe 
that white supremacy cannot be maintained for ever in South Africa. They point 
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out that in history no minority has been able eternally to maintain itself against a 
majority. They point out the paradoxes in the South African society. The whites 
give the Africans tremendous impetus in their education. They have taken them 
right through to the universities. There are many African professors, doctors, 
lawyers, big business men, andso on. They say, ‘ You educate Africans through 
the Bible and in universities, and then you say to them, ‘ You will never be like us. 
For ever you shall walk separately, and whatever your achievements you shall never 
have the right to vote.’’’ The liberals say this is a muddled policy that can never 
succeed. They accuse the major political parties of stoking up the forces of revolution 
by, on the one hand, educating and equipping the Africans and, on the other hand, 
telling them that they are to be kept ‘ in their place.’ The liberals argue that the 
time has come to allow the Africans gradually to be integrated into the European 
community ; to give them the franchise on the basis of suitable qualifications and 
thus to incorporate them into a single multi-racial society. Africans, they add, must 
be helped to feel that they belong to the country, otherwise there will be a schism 
between white and black that will lead to a race war. 

That kind of policy is preached openly by South African liberals. They have a 
number of Members of Parliament, all elected by the non-white communities, none 
elected by a white constituency. They appeal, probably, to less than one per cent. 
of the white South Africans. 


Then there is the non-white attitude. The non-whites themselves are by no 
means homogeneous. There are the Africans, Indians, and Coloureds ; there are the 
educated Africans and the raw primitive Africans ; and there are the sophisticated 
urban Africans and the tribal Africans. But in recent years the articulate leaders of 
the non-white groups have tended to form themselves into a united front. 


The Coloureds, until the recent legislation removed them from the voters’ roll, 
were always determined to look upon themselves as whites rather than non-whites. 
They always tried to pull themselves up by their own boot strings. They escaped 
constantly across the colour line. Every Coloured family would produce in every 
generation or so a number of Coloureds who looked like whites. Then there was 
community collusion to allow the ‘ white’ child to be absorbed into the European 
group and to be cut off entirely from its family. The family would not recognize it 
if they met it in the street. They have an expression, ‘ window-gazing.’ A child 
would go home and say, ‘‘ Mother, today I window-gazed.”” This meant he had met 
his brother, uncle, or sister, in the street. In order not to give any sign of recognition 
he had looked fixedly into the windows, so that the other child would not be looked 
upon, or to be thought of by Europeans, as Coloured. Escaping across the colour line 
was one of the favourite occupations of those who wanted to be regarded as Europeans. 
The new National Registration will put an end to this escape route. 


The Coloureds were the only non-European group who were accorded the same 
voting rights as the whites. These rights were withdrawn last year after a bitter 
controversy lasting several years because the voting rights of the Coloureds were 
entrenched in the Act of Union. 


The Indians largely play the awkward role of a commercial class looked upon 
without sympathy by everybody—whether by the Africans who are their main 
customers, or by the whites who look upon them as unfriendly trade rivals. They are 
in the peculiar situation of a people not given rights of any kind and consequently 
under everybody’s attack. A large part of the Indian population is not engaged in 
trade but lives as a labouring force on the Natal sugar-cane estates. 
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Finally, we turn to the Africans; and the Africans I will talk about are the 
urbanized articulate Africans who, in South Africa as elsewhere, are obviously the 


people who carry most weight and are listened to. They are the people one hears. 
One does not hear much from the tribal voices. 


The Africans are constantly saying that, “ this is the century of the coloured 
peoples.” They point to what has happened in Asia ; they point to what has happened 
in West Africa ; they point to what has happened in the Commonwealth as a whole. 
They are obviously inspired by the changes which have brought up the non-white 
races and given them a new status. They have been inspired by nationalism. They 
simply say, “‘ We are in a majority in this country. We are human beings. We are 
articulate. We are educated. Show us by what standard we are unable to achieve 


what Europeans have achieved. If you cannot, we want our rights, the same that 
you have.” 


That is the basis of the policy of the African National Congress, which in the 
past was a reasonably moderate organization. Since 1948, however, it has been 
under great pressure from the Government. Its leaders have been constantly named 
as Communists. But what must be explained is that in South Africa a Communist 
is not the same as in many other countries. Under the law for the Suppression of 
Communism any person who preaches social equality between races, for example, can 
be deemed to be a Communist. 


African Congress leaders have been ‘ named ’ under the law for the Suppression of 
Communism which entitles the Government to forbid them holding public office, to 
compel them to live in remote rural areas, to debar them from attending meetings, 
and soon. There have been no fewer than five complete clean-outs of the top leaders 
of the Africans in the past seven years, so they are now down to the sixth level. 
What has happened each time is that the moderates at the top, beginning with the 
bourgeois, educated men, have been skimmed off until you now have a different type 
of leader, mainly consisting of young men. And one finds now in the African National 
Congress the growth of an influential group that is anti-white. It is only now, in the 
middle of the XXth Century, that an anti-white political group is developing among 
the Africans in South Africa. Hitherto the African leaders, by and large, always 
eschewed racial attacks as a basis of their policy. That, unhappily, is slowly beginning 
to change. 


The Africans claim that since they are not allowed to fight against the status gquo— 
which they are not prepared to accept—through the ordinary parliamentary methods, 
they are forced to use extra-parliamentary methods. They are unable to form 
political parties. They are unable to send Members of Parliament to the Legislature. 
They are unable to use any of the democratic weapons available to other people in the 
country who want to change the status quo or the government of the country. 
Therefore, they claim that they are compelled to use what are illegal methods, such as 
passive resistance campaigns or boycott movemerits. 


Very briefly, then, you have those four attitudes. The Afrikaners feel that they 
want their way of life maintained ; they want to maintain white supremacy for the 
western civilized world. The English-speaking group also wants to maintain the 
status quo and it wants to remain in the Commonwealth. The touchstone of its 
leaders’ policies perhaps is that nothing should be done that will disturb the country’s 
economic stability. Thirdly, you have the liberals saying the present situation 
cannot be allowed to continue, for it will end in the suicide of the Europeans if it is 
allowed to continue. Finally, you have the non-whites taking their stand on the 
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demand for the immediate franchise for all the people of South Africa, which would 
result automatically in the Africans having a majority of voters, which is the chief 
fear of the Europeans. 


The South African situation cannot, however, be looked at in isolation. South 
Africa is a member of the Commonwealth and has very close ties with Britain. 
H.M. Government has constantly defended South African viewpoints at the United 
Nations—whether it has always entirely agreed with the defence it has put up one, 
of course, does not know. It has defended South Africa on the South West Africa 
issue despite the rulings of the International Court. It has defended South Africa 
against the attacks of another member of the Commonwealth—India—over the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa. In other ways, too, it has supported the 
South African attitude when it came under attack in the United Nations. This has 
at times put the United Kingdom in an awkward position in relation to the non-white 
members of the Commonwéalth. 


Originally, the Nationalist Government policy was that it would not agree 
automatically to African colonies, once they had become independent, becoming 
members of the Commonwealth. That policy has been changed with the emergence 
of Ghana. Indeed, the South African Government has given great publicity and 
even encouragement to this new African state. The reason for this, no doubt, is 
that it regards the black state of Ghana as being consistent with its own apartheid 
policies. 

Next, there is the unmistakable, lingering tension between Britain and South 
Africa over the latter’s demand for the incofporation of the High Commission 
Territories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland) into the Union, and Britain’s 
refusal to hand them over. South Africa’s charge is that Britain refuses to hand 
over the Protectorates because it does not approve of the way Africans are treated in 
South Africa. The Nationalist Government points out that it is its own affair how it 
treats people in South Africa and it is not for Britain to judge South Africa and its 
policies. Britain refuses to be drawn into that controversy and simply goes on 
saying that the “ time is not opportune ”’ to consider this question. When and how 
this issue will be resolved between the two countries is a matter which cannot now be 
foreseen. 


Finally, there is a constant, though not very outspoken, conflict because the 
South African Government feels that Britain’s colonial policy in Africa is altogether 
too liberal, encouraging the Africans to seek emancipation from European rule and 
to go in for African self-government. In fairness to the South African Government 
one should add that similar criticisms are made by British settlers’ leaders in Central 
Africa and in Kenya. 


These are some of the schisms within South Africa that produce, in their turn, 
divisions within Africa, within the Commonwealth, and within the United Nations. 
It is not, perhaps, surprising that the racial problems of South Africa—acute and 
complex as they are—should be reflected (however faintly as yet) in our multi-racial 
Commonwealth. 


DISCUSSION 


CommoporE R. Harrison: I should like to ask the lecturer what is the position 
regarding colour in the armed forces of South Africa. 

THE LEcTURER: The South African traditional policy is that Africans may not have 
firearms. No African in the forces may have a gun. That was the position in both the 
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World Wars. Therefore, Africans and Coloureds recruited for the forces were solely 


engaged in non-combatant units. They carried assegais and knobkerries even in the 
front line. 


This does relate directly to a point I might have mentioned : attempts made by the 
South African Government to persuade the British Government to create an African Pact 
in N.A.T.O. with which South Africa would be prominently identified, in fact, would take 
the initiative. That raises the question of the reaction of African States such as Ghana 
and Nigeria if asked to serve in a military alliance with South Africa. It also raises the 
problem of South Africa’s refusal to allow African soldiers to carry arms. On this point 
it should be pointed out that the South African Minister of Defence has declared that the 
Union’s opposition to arming its own Africans would not, of course, apply to Africans in 
other territories. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY: That was a very 
interesting discourse. No doubt there was not time to go into the matter, but the parts 
of South Africa—Natal, the Cape—are very divided in their feeling, are they not ? And 
as regards South Africa’s attitude to the Commonwealth and this Country ? For instance, 
if the South African Republic became a reality, could Natal say, ‘‘ No, I am going to 
stay in the British Commonwealth ”’ ? 


THE LECTURER: That point is being argued now in an attempt to get a constitutional 
decision. The Federal Party under Senator Heaton Nichols, former High Commissioner 
in this Country, has maintained that under the Act of Union the different provincial 
territories could contract out if any clauses in the Act of Union were abrogated. They 
claim that the manner in which the Coloureds were removed from the Voters’ Roll was 
against entrenched clause 157 of the Act of Union, which insisted that a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Parliament, sitting together, alone could decide such an issue. 


The South African Government, as you may remember from the long controversy, 
was unable to get a two-thirds majority and resorted to a large number of expedients, 
ending up by enlarging the Upper House, the Senate, and getting the required majority. 
The submission of the opponents of the Government is that this was an infringement of 
the Act of Union. The Government had a perfectly good answer in that the Appeal 
Court, having twice decided against the Government, have since decided that it was 
legally entitled to do what it did. Therefore, the Government claim that Natal has no 
grounds ior complaint. 

But, with due deference, I would suggest that people who think in provincial terms 
are thinking not in terms of the modern South Africa. Natal today is no longer the old 
British ‘ core’ State that it used to be. A part of Natal—Vryheid, Newcastle, Dundee— 
now return Nationalist members to Parliament. Durban now has a large Afrikaner 
population. Also, one is not terribly inspired by the role of the Natal politicians and the 
fervour with which they fought this issue, since they divided time and again against each 
other and have shown little determination on whether it was expedient to match 
the deed with the word. My personal view is that in the end Natgl would go along with 
the rest of the country, even if it should become a republic. But time could prove me 
wrong on this prognostication. 

Major E. J. M. Lawn, R.A.: As South African industry is short of skilled manpower 
and the South African Government has failed to gain many immigrants from the white 
countries, is it intended that the non-whites should be trained in these trades or are they 
going to be left unskilled ? 


Tue LEecTURER: Every question that is asked reminds me how inadequate my talk 
has been. 


On this point, one of the first things that the Nationalist Government did when they 
came to power was to stop Smuts’s immigration policy on the ground that most of the 
migrants were either British, who increased the English-speaking power, or Dutch. The 
Dutch have not been very friendly to the Nationalist Party in view of its policy when 
Hitler invaded Holland. 
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The Government’s immigration policy now is highly selective, so much so that last 
year more people were killed on the roads of the Union than entered the country as 
immigrants. As a result industry and mining have complained increasingly about th 
shortage of skilled workers. To overcome this to some extent, they have increased the 
level of skill oi the white workers, many of whom were unskilled and semi-skilled. But 
even this has not been enough, and more and more Africans are being trained for skilled 
jobs. Despite apartheid, there are today more Africans in the European areas, more 
Africans in industry, more African semi-skilled workers, more African skilled workers, 
more Africans earning what formerly were European rates of pay, than there were under 
the Smuts régime. 


In other words, despite the political views of the Nationalist Party, the economic 
forces of industry have run counter to the precepts of the Nationalist Government. In 
this way some of the deficiencies of the country have been corrected. 


The growth of the African population in the major urban areas and in industry, 
despite the Government’s proposals to stem this black tide, has led to a schism within the 
Nationalist Party. The Nationalists’ apartheid policy was originally intended to ensure 
that South Africa would be divided into separate territorial areas for whites and non- 
whites. The non-whites would be cleared out of the white towns, out of the white industries, 
off white farms, and so on. Migratory labour would be encouraged and increased. 
Similarly, in time, the whites (except for advisers) were to be cleared out of the non-white 
areas. This policy came to be known as ‘total apartheid,’ since it seeks to build two 
societies—the one white and the other non-white—alongside each other. 


After a few years in power, the Nationalist Government found that economic facts 
would not allow of this solution without tremendous disruption and impairment of the 
country’s entire economy. It therefore sought to compromise, producing a short-term 
and a long-term apartheid policy. But the long-term policy—total apartheid—is not 
expected to be achieved for 30 or 50 years. 


This alleged retreat from its apartheid policy has caused internal dissension. The 
total apartheid leaders accuse the Government of compromising on grounds of economic 
expediency. Recently the Rev. Landsman has been trying to persuade the country that 
the time has come to force the Nationalist Government to return to its original policy of 
complete territorial apartheid between the different races, so that there would be no inter- 
mingling in the towns, even on the basis of the separation of whites and non-whites. This 
may in time prove to be a decisively important issue between the white political parties. 


BRIGADIER J. F. BOWERMAN: In non-European areas or townships is the local 
administration carried out by non-Europeans and is law and order maintained by non- 
Europeans ? In the Courts are there non-European or European magistrates ? 


Tue Lecturer: First of all we must distinguish between urban and rural. As far 
as possible the Government’s policy is to maintain the traditional tribal institutions in 
the rural areas, indirect rule through the chiefs and the councils. In the urban areas, 
where the main problems naturally arise, the African townships have advisory boards. 
These boards are partly elected and partly nominated, but they have no executive powers. 
They are simply advisory to the European town and city councils. They can accept or 
reject the views put forward by the advisory boards in the townships, so there is no form 
of effective democratic local government in the non-European townships in the urban 
areas, 


In regard to law and order, the majority of the police are Africans under European 
officers. The Government has introduced the scheme of allowing Africans to become 
officers and run their own police stations. That has been started on a small scale in some 
rural areas. Broadly speaking, you have the same system of law and order operating in 
the non-European as in the European areas, except that they have more African and fewer 
European officers. 
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Law and order is a tremendously wide question. There is no law and order in the 
majority of African townships. The lawlessness is absolutely frightful. Gangs fight with 
one another and the murder rate is probably higher than in any country in the western 
world. There are many crimes of violence. 


The full effect of the social disintegration of the detribalized Africans is to be seen in 
all its horrible intensity in the urban slum areas. It is very difficult to maintain law and 
order in a disintegrating society. 

In the African areas there are native Courts with European judges in Appeal Courts 
from the native Courts. The rest of the Africans are brought before the ordinary European 
Courts, all of which have European magistrates. 


Captain A. R. FARQUHAR, R.N.: Do you anticipate South Africa becoming a republic 
soon ? If so, shall we lose it from the Commonwealth like Ceylon and so lose our toe-hold 
at Simonstown ? 


THE LECTURER: I am bothered by your ‘ sdon.’ The first question is whether South 
Africa will become a republic. |The postscript to my lecture when I talked about 
unresolved conflicts between South Africa, Britain, and the rest of the Commonwealth, 
suggests that the republican question may be decided by such issues as whether South 
Africa feels Britain is backing her up sufficiently in the United Nations, whether the question 
of the transfer of the High Commission Territories is being taken seriously, and whether 
criticism of South African racial policies among British people is maintained at a tolerable 
level, and on how the Nationalist Government feels about British colonial policy. These 
are the issues that may decide if, and how soon, South Africa is to become a republic. 
Then there is the further question whether South Africa, if it does become a republic, will 
remain inside, or choose to leave, the Commonwealth. 


The South African Prime Minister recently told a questioner in Parliament that this 
ultimate decision would depend on the circumstances under which South Africa became a 
republic. On the whole, one gets the impression that the Nationalists would prefer to 
become a republic within the Commonwealth but, if necessary, they would not hesitate to 
become a republic outside of it. A pledge has also been given that South Africa will not 
become a republic until a clear majority of the white people in South Africa have declared 
themselves on this issue in a referendum. 


VicE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BLAKE: Might I ask one question? What is the 
attitude of what one might call the financial magnates, say the Oppenheimer group, to the 
general apartheid policy of the Nationalist Government Do they support it or do they 
feel it should be more liberal ? 


Tue LECTURER: On the whole, business men throughout the world tend to want to 
live in peace with their governments, and I think South African business men are no 
different. The present South African Government—I am told by my friends in industry, 
commerce, and mining—have much more efficient Ministries than the previous Ministries 
of Smuts. This has made a very strong impression on business men, and relations between 
them and the Government are good. 


You mentioned specifically the Oppenheimer group. As you know, Harry 
Oppenheimer, who is the heir of Sir Ernest, is not only a member of the Opposition but 
is an outstanding parliamentarian with liberal tendencies. He has insisted, for example, on 
having coloured people on his political platform when he ran for election in Kimberley. 


The Oppenheimers have increasingly come to hold the view that migratory labour is 
inefficient in the present economy in South Africa. They have also felt it is socially wrong 
to take the African male away from his womenfolk for long periods. They feel that 
practice was justified at one time but is no longer necessary nor does it make good 
economic sense. 


They therefore proposed in the development of the new gold-mining areas in the 
Orange Free State, that they should build complete mining villages for Africans on the 
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European pattern. The Nationalist Government refused to accept these proposals and 
caused the scheme to be whittled down considerably after a long struggle. The Minister 
of Native Affairs, holding consistently to his policies, held the view that the electorate 
had supported the Government’s determination that Africans will not be entrenched in 
European areas. ‘‘ And you come along and try to fly in the face of our policy.’”” Quite 
apart from this issue the Oppenheimers have firmly nailed their anti-Nationalist colours 
to the mast and have refused to lower them. But this is most decidedly not an example 
that is being followed by other mining or industrial groups who hold the view that 
commerce must live with the Government of the day, whether they approve of it or not. 


SQUADRON LEADER E. W. W. Kemp: When the Nationalist Government came into 
power, they compulsorily retired a large number of the serving officers in the Defence 
Force, primarily, I understand, to make way for serving officers who were in sympathy 
with their politics. I do not think this is an arguable point : it has been confirmed. Have 
there been any comparable moves within the Civil Service ? 


THE LectTuRER: I do feel that your first point is arguable in the sense that the 
use of the words ‘ large number ’ is quite wrong. The then Commander-in-Chief, General 
Poole, was given a diplomatic job in West Berlin. There were one or two others who 
resigned or may have been dismissed, but it was a small number. One might also point 
out that the man who succeeded General Poole had identified himself with Smuts’s war 
policy. Some people will argue that Poole was an Englishman and his successor, Klopper, 
an Afrikaner, but I do not know the inside story of why General Poole was ‘ bowler- 
hatted.” A number of air force officers resigned from the South African Air Force and 
joined the R.A.F., but whether because they had chips on their shoulders or thought 
they ought to go I do not know. I suspect they were mainly concerned about their future 
careers, especially since the Nationalist Government firmly insisted on the application of 
bilingualism in the Army as in the Civil Service. 

The Nationalist Government came to power at a time of great bitterness. During 
the war the Army was clearly a political machine as much as a defence force. If you 
were pro-war, you stood up and made impassioned speeches denouncing your anti-war 
opponents without regard to the fact that you were in uniform. The fact is, however, 
that the Nationalists have definitely and deliberately set out to secure what they call 
“a more typically South African”? Army, Navy, and Air Force, and in consequence 
Afrikaans rather than English is becoming the dominant language in the country’s forces. 

A large number of people were dismissed from the Civil Service during the war 
because of their opposition to the war effort. Some were interned. A number of senior 
civil servants were dismissed and others were not promoted. The Nationalist Government, 
not surprisingly perhaps, set up a commission of enquiry to see that justice was done to 
their supporters who had suffered during the war. As a result, many were promoted 
and all those dismissed reinstated with compensation. This did not lead, however, to 
overt discrimination against English-speaking civil servants, although several did resign 
because they found their position had become intolerable. 


Arr VICE-MARSHAL SIR RoNALD REIp: For the future of South Africa and for the 
future of the Commonwealth, what should be the attitude of the British people and the 
British Press? You said, I think, that if there were undue criticism and there were 
missions like the recent legal one, South Africa might go out of the Commonwealth 
altogether. On the other hand, you probably feel that if we do not get the right racial 
policy going in South Africa, South Africa will end up with revolution. I wonder if you 
could say anything aLout that ? How can we reconcile these points of view ? 

Tue Lecturer: First, I can give no direct opinion: I am not here to suggest what 
ought to be the attitude of the great British public towards my country. Nevertheless, 
I do not want to dodge the question but will try to answer it in the four voices I have 
referred to. 


The Afrikaner would say that it is utterly reprehensible for the British public to 
interfere in South African affairs. It knows nothing about them and should not tell 
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South Africa what to do. Anyway, South Africa is entitled to do what it likes, and to 
have its own policy and to take its own course. Besides, Britain does not seem to be 
making such a good job of its own show ; there is a lot of ill-feeling when Jamaicans or 
miners from Hungary want to work alongside British workers. And they are not even 
non-whites. The way you behave in Cyprus is a jolly sight less liberal than the way we 
behave in South Africa, and the way you dealt with Mau-Mau was worse than anything 
we have had in South Africa. 


The English-speaking South African’s reply would be that while it is understandable 
that British opinion should be disturbed about the situation in South Africa, it is best 
to leave things to those on the spot. South African problems are unique and complex, 
and overseas critics are apt to get things wrong and as a result to encourage African 
opposition ; besides it has the effect of further intensifying Afrikaner ill-feeling. ‘‘ It is 
easy to be nice and sentimental about Africans when you have not got them round you,”’ 
they would add, “‘ but if you were living as a minority among them you would probably 
behave no better than we do.”’ And they would conclude by saying: “‘ On the whole, 
you are playing into the hands of the Nationalists and they are getting very fed up with 
your criticisms. Your criticism is not doing much good anyway. Therefore the best 
thing is not to criticize South Africa.’ 


The liberal point of view would be this : South Africa is not an independent, isolated 
country ; it is part of a community in Africa and in the Commonwealth ; it is a part of 
the western world and of the Christian community; the British people do interest 
themselves in what happens in China, Hungary, India, or Indonesia; they have 
traditionally criticized injustice wherever it exists; they have never minded their own 
business. 


And they would go on to argue that what happens in South Africa, if there is a race 
war for example, is bound to have a direct reaction on what happens in other British 
territories in Africa. The South African Government claims to speak in the name of 
western civilization. If the Christian conscience in the West does not accept what the 
South African Government is doing in its name, it is bound to dissociate itself. Otherwise, 
the Africans will be correct in believing that what the Nationalist Government is doing 


is being done in the name of western civilization. Therefore, they will be tempted to° 


turn against Christian western civilization. It is up to the western world to criticize 
openly wherever there is cause for criticism. It would come very amiss to non-white ears 
to find the British public attacking undemocratic processes in the Communist world but 
keeping quiet when the same things happen in the Commonwealth. Finally, they would 
add that the South Africans (for all they say) are very sensitive to British opinion and 
examples can be quoted where certain measures would have been taken had it not been 
that the Government was concerned about British and world opinion. 


The African answer is quite simple. ‘‘Since we owe allegiance to The Queen, we 
cannot understand why the Queen permits the Afrikaners and the South African 
Government to illtreat us in the way they are illtreating us. If The Queen really is our 
protector, we do not understand why she is not actually intervening on our side. We look 
to Britain. We believe that Britain should help us in the same way as she is helping the 
people of the Gold Coast and Nigeria to achieve independence.’’ And they would most 
likely conclude by saying: “‘ Britain is known to be on the side of justice and against 
oppression. We cannot believe that it will keep its championship only for white people 
and refuse to help us because we are non-whites. We are isolated and have few friends. 
Our struggle is a hard one. We are encouraged to know that we have friends in Britain.”’ 


These, roughly, are the four answers you are likely to get to your question. It is 
for you to decide which one impresses you most strongly. ' 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure there are many like myself who have neither the time 
nor the chance to visit South Africa but have memories during the war of stopping 
there in convoys or otherwise and of the great kindness we all received, not only from 
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public entertainment—because that is a question of money and administration—but the 
real personal kindliness of a welcome into people’s homes. As one of my soldiers expressed 
it at the time, ‘‘ having a kitchen table to put your feet under.” 


Many of us have longed for a clear and impartial picture of South Africa as it is today, 
and we have certainly had that this afternoon. In a changing world, where the stresses 
and strains on the Commonwealth may well grow greater, we must understand what is 
happening and why. For the three Services, whether we are retired or are still on the 


active list, it seems to me vitally important to have a clear picture of the other parts of 
the Commonwealth. 


I have already explained to our lecturer that his talk will be reproduced in our 
JouRNAL and thus will be read by thousands of subscribers all over the world. I am sure 
Mr. Legum has done this Institution a very great service in giving us this remarkably 
objective and clear picture of South Africa as it is today, and the problems with which 
it is faced. 


Thank you very much indeed. (Applause.) 


YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By BRIGADIER SIR JoHN Hunt, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. 
On Wednesday, 13th March, 1957, at 3.30 p.m. 


GENERAL Str GEORGE W. E. J. Erskine, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., in 
the Chair 


THe CHAIRMAN: Field-Marshal Montgomery was to have taken the Chair this 
afternoon, and in order to assist him the time of this meeting was put off until 3.30. 
Owing to indisposition which, I am very glad to say, is nothing serious, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery is unable to be here, and the pleasant duty of presiding at this meeting this 
afternoon falls to me. 

Sir John Hunt is well known as a distinguished soldier and the successful leader of 
the Everest Expedition. Today he devotes all his time to the subject of his lecture, 
“‘ Youth Today and Tomorrow ’”’, and I now ask Sir John Hunt to address us. 


LECTURE 
Wess I last addressed an audience in this hall I was speaking with 


confidence on an event in the past which I had lived, which derived from a 

long background of similar experience, and which I really knew. Today, 
you have asked me to address you on a subject which concerns the present and, more 
important, the future ; a subject of infinitely greater significance and scope in which 
I have so far very little experience ; which, unlike that other topic, rests partly 
on opinion. So I approach my task with a strong sense of inadequacy to do justice 
to it. Perhaps I should make it clear that, though I have made full use of the 
experience of others in forming my opinions, they are my own. I am representing 
no one but myself. 


My first thought was to limit the subject. Such a title as ‘“‘ Youth Today and 
Tomorrow ” is so vast ; I have, therefore, limited my reference to youth mainly to 
young people in their middle ‘teens in this Country. Yet the title was deliberate, 
for the setting must be a wider one. I venture to hope that what I have to say may 
serve as an introduction to, and a reminder of, a much bigger problem. To appreciate 
the problem it is necessary to view a wider horizon beyond these limits of time 
and space. 


As one who is getting a first insight into a fascinating realm of human activity 
and research, with some background training as an observer and some fairly intensive 
observation in the past two or three years, my first observation is that there is a great 
deal in what is being accomplished today, both for and by youth, which is heartening 
—indeed, inspiring. The Youth organizations and the statutory Youth Service are 
doing fine work in the face of many difficulties. As far as the boys and girls 
themselves are concerned, I don’t doubt that, by and large, youth in this Country is, 
or has the ability to become, as good as ever it was. Certainly, it is no worse. When 
I was at the Staff College at Camberley as Assistant Commandant, the Chaplain- 
General quoted these words about young people :— 


“We are living in difficult and dangerous times. Youth has no regard for old 
age, and the wisdom of centuries is looked upon by them as mere foolishness. The 
young men are indolent and insolent and the young women are indecent and 
indecorous in their speech, behaviour, and their dress.”’ 

He went on to explain that these were the strictures of Peter the Hermit on the 
youth of the middle XIIIth Century. 
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In fact it is easy, on the score of both the good and the bad, to be complacent 
about the position today. Yet we can ill afford to doso. It isn’t sufficient to content 
ourselves with the well-known sentiment that what has been good enough in the 
past will do for the future. 


King George V, on the occasion of his Jubilee, observed that, “ it is to the young 
that the future belongs.” I feel that this is one of those simple truths which, evident 
enough when they are quoted, yet need to be re-stated from time to time. For my 
purpose today I am glad to use this as a text, for it implies that the situation in which 
young people are growing up today needs to be viewed, not simply in 1957, but with 
an eye to the years when these people will have passed beyond the various stages of 
education, further training, and apprenticeship, and reached the position of citizens. 
Certainly the future belongs to youth, but the way that the future is shaped will 
depend to no small extent on how these citizens of tomorrow develop in the inter- 
vening years. This corollary, and an attempt to forecast the problems of tomorrow 
in which they will be involved, give food for sober thinking, which should suffice to 
dispel complacency and spur us into action. 


I will first, therefore, venture to provide a setting for the present by sketching 
some trends towards the future. Some of this may be platitudinous, some provocative. 
For both, I hope you will be forbearing. 


No setting for the future can evade the fact that we as a nation, along with the 
rest of the human race, are moving towards a critical point in the conduct of our 
affairs. The pace of this progress is being accelerated by the threat of world com- 
munism. Indeed, some would have it that communism is provoking the crisis ; 
but in fact the future crisis will be an economic one, for the issue is how in a world 
which is shrinking economically (in the sense that communities are becoming evet 
more inter-dependent while its populations grow and their needs and demands grow 
with them) this future society is to be run as a single economic enterprise. Anyway, 
this point is not important for, more fundamentally, the malady lies in the very 
nature of man himself, who is in danger of being engulfed by his own genius, combined 
with his inate indolence and greed. 


May I illustrate what I have in mind in making this apparently outrageous 
statement ? Take mechanization in its widest implications. No one in his senses 
would cry ‘ halt’ to the progress of science and its uses as aids to living. It would 
be as futile as Canute’s call to the sea. The advantages we derive, the sheer 
inevitability of the urge to explore further in this realm, and the fact of our dependence 
on these aids needs no stressing. But what are the drawbacks from the human angle ? 
Science has given a greater insurance to, and lengthened, life; but this, combined 
with industrialization, has created serious economic and social problems, among them 
the large scale and continuing exodus from the land. Thanks to machines we are 
steadily reducing not merely physical hardship but the habit of effort ; industrial 
development and material prosperity tend to make for physical softness and to sap 
moral staying-power ; to give little time for thinking other than about the immediate 
present ; to concentrate thinking on the man-made things and the advantages to 
ourselves which derive from them. 


Most serious of all among these complications of our modern civilization is the 
effect of close community living on men and women as individuals, and on their 
relationship with one another. By forcing people to depend so much on one another 
in ever larger groups, by enclosing them in an artificial environment, by many of the 
industrial processes, we are restricting the average man’s vision, and the development 
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and expression of his initiative and individuality. We are increasing the stresses 
and strains in human relations. 

In the free world all this is happening in parallel with the growing enfranchise- 
ment of individuals. And rightly so. But at a time when human beings are so 
conditioned by machinery in their thinking and habits, in industry and commerce, 
by communications and so on, this is a sobering thought. Are we, in fact, also 
enabling the great majority of those who hold the keys to this tremendous power— 
who by pulling levers, pressing buttons, and turning dials can withhold as well as 
supply its benefits, the very essentials of living in our modern communities—are we 
enabling them to realize not only their power but also their great responsibilities, 
and to be endowed with the vision and the courage to control it wisely ? 

If this is a disturbing question in the more developed countries today, it will be 
an even greater and more disturbing one tomorrow. The process of research and 
development cannot stand still, and the demand of peoples everywhere to profit by 
man’s discoveries is not to be denied. If half the inhabited surface of the globe is 
more or less highly developed today, it is a fair guess that the rest of it will be similarly 
developed inside the next 50 years. More people will be occupied with inventing, 
building, and operating machinery. More communities will be concentrated together, 
where they have lived spaciously more leisurely, less dependently in the past. People 
who have hitherto found life a struggle and a challenge will be finding it physically 
easier and materially more exciting. But in choosing a more material existence, 
they will be faced with a new challenge, far harder than the physical hardness of 
primitive living; the threat to their moral stature or spiritual strength. 


It is true that this is no new situation. But it is reaching dimensions today, 
hastened by the large increase in world population, the startling tempo of scientific 
discovery, and the exploitation of the world’s resources, where the interests and needs 
of peoples everywhere will soon be identical, both in nature and degree ; where, to 
meet these needs, we must achieve a wider degree of effective co-operation, we must 


think progressively in terms of communities larger than the present political’ 


boundaries. In fact, moves in that direction are being made now, and my only reason 
for drawing attention to this is to point out that we must take care lest the human 
factor is left out of account ; we must ensure that the citizens of the future grow in 
moral stature to make this wider democracy work. This puts a premium on education 
now, in its fullest sense. 

I come back to the thesis which I put forward in setting the problem ; namely, 
that the future crisis will be both an economic and an ideological one, and that the 
choice will have have to be made in the not too distant future between two systems 
for world government. The system of the free nations rests on a belief in the value 
of the individual. It is theoretically that of freely elected leadership reinforced by 
guidance and moral backing by the great majority of those for whom their 
leaders speak. I say ‘ theoretically,’ for it can hardly,be said at present to be working 
that way in a positive, constructive sense, even in the smaller units of society. 
Too much is left to leadership, there is too little idealism, too much apathy among 
the led. There is too much influence brought to bear on the easy way out. Too many 
people who have the right and the duty to have a say, in the factories or in the nation, 
fail to exercise that right, yet are ready enough to blame the bosses, the Communists, 
or the Government when things go wrong. If this is so within a nation, how can we 
expect that there will be a sufficiently high ideal, widely enough held, together with 
sufficient dedication and self-discipline for the effective functioning of democracy on 
a wider plane ? 
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.erhaps it is not too much to say that the survival of our way of life will depend 
on whether, despite the complications which material progress has brought upon 
societies, we succeed in developing the highest qualities of the individual—not just 
the few but the majority—and inclining them towards service in its fullest sense. 
The further our progress in exploiting the resources of this planet and harnessing 
the forces of the universe, the more difficult, and at the same time the more essential, 
it becomes to offset the material benefits by the old established values by which 
man, when he has had the vision to abide by them, has always found true happiness. 
We need, in fact, to do no less than raise the standard and widen the vision of 
citizenship. 


I won't prolong the slightly political and possibly controversial nature of this 
setting beyond suggesting that the importance of capturing the minds and energies 
of the uncommitted—the unwary, uninformed, uncertain majority—is not lost on 
those whose solution for the future is a world dictatorship. They are on the offensive 
in most places and most of the time in this ideological war. In particular the 
Communists are focussing their attentions on the young, realizing that this is the most 
fruitful soil for implanting ideas, firing enthusiasms, and stirring up energies. I don’t 
say they are succeeding, that’s one of the hopeful signs of youth today. But it is 
also outside the limits I have set myself. 


I hope you will forgive these gross over-simplifications and over-generalizing of 
the world crisis of tomorrow. I make them only to emphasize our need and our 
opportunity to meet the challenge to the conduct of our affairs. Indeed we ought to 
welcome it, for it can be, rather than the end of our way of life, the tonic it needs to 
set it on a high enough plane to be unshakeable. One most important aspect of this 
need is to help our young people to discover and develop the very best that is in them. 


* * * 


I will now turn back from this wide setting in the future to the limited picture 
of youth today in this Country, mainly those of between 15 and 18 years of age, in 
order to remind you of some of the difficulties which our highly industrialized economy 
and dense population create for large numbers of them, especially those living in 
our cities. 


(a) Overcrowding, with attendant difficulties in social conditions, particularly 
in home life. If one single factor should be given prominence over all others, it is 
the difficulties of parents and the shortcomings of home life in general to which I 
would point. 


(6) An abundance of leisure time distractions, ready to hand, providing passive 
enjoyment only rather than being opportunities for active, creative, and purposeful 
participation. From the character training angle, some of these are worthless, a 
few of them a harmful influence. 


(c) The fact that over 75 per cent. of our boys and girls leave school at 15 and 
start a job. For most of these, this transition implies a fundamental change in their 
mode of, and outlook on, life. From the relative discipline of the day school, they 
are given liberty to earn and spend money; in the home they are looked on as 
grown-up because they are wage-earners. In fact, the earning of money is looked upon 
as a sort of passport into the adult world. In general, Secondary Modern School 
education can hardly be said to have prepared them for this major step, which happens 
at a time when, naturally, these young folk have still much to learn, particulary about 
their responsibilities towards others than themselves. 
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(d) The attitude towards work and union activities of a proportion of adults. 
There is much self-interest towards the one and apathy towards the other. This 
naturally has its effects on the young apprentices and trainees. Perhaps I should 
widen this stricture and suggest that there is much poor precept from grown-ups 
generally, which provides no sort of inspiration for young people. 


(e) Pride in a craft has been undermined by efficient machinery, with the 
additional fact that unskilled jobs in many cases command as high pay as the 
skilled ones. 


(f) The impersonal influence and deadening effect on initiative of working in 
many industrial processes. 

(g) The emphasis and time which is necessarily given to technical and similar 
types of training to make up the leeway in our output of men and women trained to 
design, build, and operate machinery. This means early specialization, which tends 
to narrow the outlook and ability of young people and to focus their thinking on 
technical matters. It is worth noting that, while there are various schemes for further 
education after the age of 15, most of these have this technical bias; moreover, in 
most cases, this further education is not compulsory. And following from the last, 


(4) the consequent lack of balance, both in compulsory school time and 
afterwards, as between the academic and technical side of education and the training 
of character. Indeed, these two cultures, or aspects of education, so essentially 
complementary, tend to be regarded as separate and even rival factors ; character- 
building suffers from the pressure of economic needs and the competition for careers. 


It is significant that the youth organizations and statutory sponsored clubs 
should not succeed in attracting the majority of boys and girls, in particular those 
who have left school. Yet theirs is the opportunity to provide for the leisure time 
activities of young people, and therefore to help them in developing their character 
as part of their preparation for full citizenship. Though difficult to generalize, for 
figures vary greatly in different localities, it is reckoned that in all that those 
organizations and clubs embrace at most one in three of the boys, and a much smaller 
ratio of the girls between the ages of 15 and 18. That is not the whole story, for of 
the overall 28 per cent. who may be members at one time, only a small proportion 
remain im an organization for long; for instance, the great majority leave the 
uniformed organizations before they are 15. What is more, the value of youth 
organizations in character training is varied. Asa generality, those which attract the 
most young people after the age of 15 are also those which make the least demands 
upon them. 


From this brief survey of factors bearing on the problems of our young people, 
I hope that this is a not unfair summarized impression of an important percentage 
of them. 


A large number of boys and girls leaving compulsory education at 15 and 
going to work ; living in the confines of our cities, often in drab surroundings ; 
deprived of adequate home influences ; having money to spend and plenty of 
passive, ready-made pleasures which present them with no sort of outlet for 
their creativeness ; expecting quick results, and inclined to be unwilling to 
“ stick ’ when prolonged effort is called for ; mostly not belonging to organizations 
in which they could absorb some of the essence of citizenship. 


Most important of all in this picture I would like you to note the sudden transition 
from school-boy or school-girl to the status of man-or-womanhood, with inadequate 
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preparation and without being ‘ proved.’ It is interesting to note, in passing, how 
strikingly this contrasts, in an age when a full acceptance by the individual of his 
responsibilities towards the community have never been so needed, with the prolonged 
preparation, testing, and solemn initiation ceremonies of the primitive tribes. 


Yet it could be quite wrong to draw unfavourable conclusions from this summary 
about the basic quality of British youth. On the contrary, there is a great deal of 
positive excellence ; more still, that is potentially fine raw material. Indeed, most 
of this large ‘ middle-piece’’ of our ‘teen-age population has the capacity to shine. 
Certainly I would say that they are just as good as they have ever been. Meeting 
these interesting folk, surprisingly less queer to talk to than they sometimes look, you 
cannot escape the conviction that there is plenty of good ; that it needs and deserves 
guiding and encouraging along other, more positive, lines of discovery and adventure 
than the latest gangster exploit or the pin-table saloons and the dance-halls. You 
can’t help feeling that, from the purely material viewpoint, there is much wasted 
potential ; from the human angle, that these young people deserve more opportunities 
to fulfil themselves. They are responsive to opportunity. A comment which I read 
the other day from a very experienced youth officer tallies exactly with my own 
impressions ; ‘‘ The more one deals with the average club boy, the more one appreciates 
the spirit and courage he can show when given the opportunity.” This is equally 
true of a great many who are not members of any organization at all. 


But is it surprising, in this state of social claustrophobia, that many of these 
boys and girls, so well equipped with latent talents and dormant enterprise, should 
be frustrated, even though they may not realize it, that they should fail to see any 
purpose in it other than their own advantage, that they should grab the passing 
pleasures but derive no real satisfaction from them, that there should consequently 
be a noticeable degree of apathy—of the ‘ couldn’t care less’ attitude—and a small 
but steady increase in hooliganism ? 


On a more positive note, is it surprising that there should be a significant interest 
in emigration ? This is perhaps the spirit of adventure, but is it not also a telling 
commentary on the shrinking opportunity offered them at home? I shall return to 
this point later. 

* * * 


What can we conclude from these circumstances, with an eye to the future ? 


Firstly, that here is an important and urgent problem, basically more important 
than and perhaps as urgent as all the problems, political, economic, and strategic, 
confronting our statesmen today. It demands a high priority in the affairs of the 
nation. 


Secondly, that a common policy and a close co-operation is required between the 
initiative of statutory bodies and that of the voluntary organizations—indeed, within 
the whole sphere of youth. This, in a free, democratic country, and perhaps especially 
in one as jealous of its traditional institutions as ours, needs the most careful handling 
to bring about. But the fact remains that a more effective concert is called for, of 
the various efforts being made on behalf of youth. Barriers between the various 


organizations need to be removed, and the youth organizations need to look beyond 
themselves. 


Thirdly, that one important aspect of this policy should be the time made 
available for, and use of, leisure. For in a crowded, specialized, educational syllabus, 
followed by full working hours, it is leisure which assumes ever greater importance 
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for redressing the balance in man’s make-up, as between the academic and technical 
on the one hand, and the spiritual and physical on the other. 

Fourthly, that the way in which young people should be helped is by the provision 
of opportunities and encouragement to avail themselves of them, rather than to 
attempt to organize their leisure for them. This derives from the need to preserve 
and develop in them their qualities as individuals ; initiative, self-reliance, courage, 
determination, integrity ; in an age and circumstances which tend to over-organize 
and submerge the individual. Willingness and ability to work together effectively 
with others—teamwork—is no less important, but I believe that it is precisely the 
development of these individual qualities which, allied to the spirit of comradeship, 
makes the most effective team in any context. 


Fifthly, and by no means least among these conclusions, that the significance of 
youth to the future needs to be more widely realized ; the responsibility of grown-ups 
to set examples, and the opportunities open to them to help the young generation, 
need to be convincingly brought home. I have wondered why, given that some form 
of National Service is demanded in the Country’s interest, training for youth service 
should not be one of the alternatives open to carefully selected young men. Why 
should it not be a reserved occupation for those already taking leadership training in 
their youth organizations ? 


In the British Isles there are today several enterprises, in addition to the youth 
bodies, acting in the sense of the third and fourth of these conclusions, which deserve 
close attention and support. One of these is the Outward Bound Movement, which 
provides for boys, mostly those in industry, short courses of residential training, 
based on our mountains and coasts, during which they are confronted with a hard 
programme of outdoor activities, challenging to their manhood. Coming, as most of 
them do, from cities where they have spent all their lives, these conditions, and the 
standards which they are encouraged to attain, come first as a shock, later as a thrill 
and a revelation as they discover that they can do things beyond their wildest 
imagination. These schools pass through about 3,000 boys a year, and their effect 
on them is remarkable. There are also courses for girls. There are, however, two 
important limitations to the Outward Bound Training ; the small numbers who can 
benefit from it ; the short, concentrated type of training, and the fact that there is, 
all too often, no follow up after they return to the city and the factory. 

On this account, and for other reasons, particular interest attaches to the 
experiments now in progress as a result of the Duke of Edinburgh’s offer of awards 
for achievement by young people between 14 and 18 who engage in certain leisure 
activities and reach progressively higher standards in them. I am sure that the 
significance of this age bracket will not be missed by you, linking,-as it does, school 
with after-school life; spanning the gap so far accentuated by National Service. 
The scheme, which is only now in its early experimental stages among boys, is 
designed so that it can be operated non-residentially, and over a number of years, in 
any sphere of youth—including various types of school and youth organization. It 
could eventually, therefore, reach a far greater number of boys and girls and enable 
them, if they will stick to it, to follow up their own progress. No less important, by 
functioning as a scheme which is common to the varied and independent—fiercely 
independent—youth organizations, statutory and voluntary, it provides them with 
a theme of mutual interest which may promote this vital co-operation, or concerting 
of their work, which I referred to earlier. What is more, indeed, and most important 
of all, it may result in drawing in'more grown-ups to lend a hand in sharing their 
own grown-up leisure interests and experience and thus preparing boys for the 
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standards which they are expected to attain in the activities which it embraces. If it 
achieves all of these things, even in a limited degree, or any one of them in a marked 
degree, the scheme will make an important contribution towards the bringing up of 
balanced, positive, convinced, and dedicated men and women in this Country, and 
thus of providing the moral backing for leadership which must be the foundation of 
our way of life, if freedom is to stand the test of the future. 


But it is not sufficient to end on this note. Promising though these and other 
schemes of challenge and opportunity may be, they can only be a preparation for 
fulfilment through the ‘ active service ’ of citizenship. It does not necessarily follow 
that a boy or a girl, however well prepared he or she may be through varied leisure- 
time activities, will see the relevance of these things to the routine of living. In fact, 
I fear it all too often happens that the former come to be looked on as an escape from 
the latter—something to be utterly dissociated from it. 


How to awake a spiritual awareness which will, among other things, relate the 
enthusiasm for adventure, so easily caught by some exciting, absorbing leisure-time 
pursuit, to the life of home, office, factory and so on—that is the crucial question. 


In certain circumstances this spirit can be fired. It can be done in an unde- 
veloped country, where the scope of pioneering is still wide open; it can be done 
in a country devasted by war ; it can be done through the idealism and opportunities 
to serve, offered by the Communists for ulterior motives; there is ample proof of 
these facts. For the fact is that youth wants to feel needed, and will respond to 
practical opportunities and inspiring demands on it. But can we give it the chance it 
needs in a State which is highly developed, prosperous, apparently secure, in the 
conditions and climate of the Welfare State? Can we provide opportunities for 
adventurous service by young people in this Country ? Could it not become the 
tradition that such service should be given, not for wages or other form of gain, but 
through civic pride and in the spirit of adventure ? 


These I leave as questions, for I do not know the answers. But I devoutly hope 
that the answers may be in the affirmative, and that some lead in this direction may 
be given, perhaps through education. For unless we can provide this kind of outlet 
to the existing frustration in the young, and instil the desire to give such service, I 
believe the outlook to be indeed a poor one. 


May I end by quoting these words of Field-Marshal Montgomery ? 


“ There should always be a great readiness on the part of young people to 
undertake service to others, and it probably exists in full measure in childhood. 
But the spirit of service which flowers in the very young must be encouraged and 
developed in adolescence and in young manhood ; it must not be allowed to 
wither and die as the years go by; it must be so nurtured that it becomes a 
life-long attribute of personality. Then, and then alone, will it become the 
mainspring of our society, to the great and lasting benefit of all nations.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE Rev. Joun H.S. Burton: Might I say that I have been extremely appreciative 
of all that the lecturer has said. It is possible that I misheard him, but I thought he said 
that most boys leave the uniformed organizations by the age of 15. If that is what he did 
say, I would say that it is certainly not true of the organization of which I happen to be 
the General Secretary, namely, the Church Lads Brigade. Perhaps his remarks apply to 


an organization which expects the young men to wear shorts after they have passed 
through the boyhood stage ! 
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I think the lecturer also said that those organizations keep the boys which make the 
least demands on them. I would question that. We make three demands: regular 
weekly religious attendance, a weekly parade night, and weekly subscriptions. I think 
that the trouble lies partly in the homes and parents who tend to lose interest in them 
except insofar as the cash which they bring in when they leave school is concerned. 


Finally, I do not believe that there are barriers between the various youth organiza- 
tions. I believe the youth organizations are working on parallel but different lines with 
different methods, and their very variety attracts different types of boys. 


THE LeEcTuRER: I do hope this will not become a controversy between different 
youth organizations represented here, because this was far from my intention. There is 
no doubt that it is true what you say about the Church Lads Brigade, but overall I say 
it is true that the great majority of boys leave uniformed organizations by the time they 
are 15. But there are notable exceptions, and in saying that I was not intending in any 
way to imply criticism of the uniformed organizations. It was a commentary on conditions 
which make young people shrink from, and suspicious of them. 


I have no comment to make on the question of barriers at all except that it is my small 
experience so far that there is plenty of room for more effective co-operation at every 
level between all the organizations which are dealing with this vital problem, and to deal 
with it effectively we need the maximum amount of effective co-operation. 


Major-GENERAL L. O. Lyne: The lecturer has given us in three-quarters of an hour 
a brilliant analysis of one of the most difficult and important problems in this Country 
today, and certainly one which must deeply concern all thinking people. 


I am sure that he agrees that although there has to be close collaboration between the 
many different youth organizations, we must be very careful not to regiment them into 
one pattern. The great strength of the English character is that one boy is so different 
from another in his hobbies and interests, and I suppose that the same goes for the girls 
too. Different organizations appeal to different young people, and heaven forbid that we 
should ever try to co-ordinate them too closely so that they lose their individuality. 


You can divide the life of the boy or girl between the ages of 15 and 18 into three 
parts ; at school or work, home life, and leisure. So far as school or work is concerned, we 
can do little about it. Indeed, I do not suppose there is 10 per cent. difference between 
good and bad schools. In the home there is more than 10 per cent. difference between the 
good and the bad, but there is again, unfortunately, very little we can do. So it boils 
down to leisure, where there is immense scope for good or bad. Here, it seems to me the 
difficulty very often is not so much to produce the attractions to get the boy or girl into 
an organization but to find the real purpose to keep them there. Uniformed organizations 
are, I think, very fortunate because a boy joins, say, the cadet force because presumably 
he likes being in uniform, drilling, etc., and we hope that he will eventually become a 
soldier. So far as the boys’ clubs are concerned, however, it is much more difficult. The 
boy joins probably because the boy next door has joined or because they have a good 
football team, but neither of those reasons will keep him in for very long, and I thiuk it 
important that there shall be a real central driving motive in the club. 


What we should all like would be a real spiritual, belief in the club, and in my 
experience the clubs which do best over a long period are those which put in the shop 
window their belief in spiritual things and try to win the boys over. That may be setting 
the sights too high for all clubs. Certainly, though, one has to try and make the boy into 
a good citizen. I am sure that you have to devise a central theme in club life if you are to 
carry the boy from 15 to 18 years of age. 


This boils down to the question of leaders, which is the crux of the whole matter. 
There is not a club in the Country today that is not desperately short of leaders. I think 
that the lecturer’s idea of some National Service perhaps being directed towards youth 
leadership is very good. I would only say here that although there is a great place for 
paid leaders, the whole health of the organization will depend upon the number and 
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calibre of the voluntary leaders. The younger some of those leaders are, the better. The 
boy goes away to do his National Service and comes back two years later having lost touch, 
and it is more difficult for him to get back into the fold. 


Leadership does seem to me to be the essence of the whole thing, and I should like 
to ask the lecturer whether he agrees with me. He has seen many clubs and different 
organizations in the last year or so, and I should like to know whether there is anything 
to be done to attract and to keep the right sort of leaders. 


THE LecTURER : I agree 100 percent. As to the question of improving the standard, 
apart from the question of leaders, in my view the whole subject demands and deserves 
higher priority in national affairs. 

GENERAL SiR Ros LockuHart: I agree with what General Lyne and the lecturer 
have said, but on the question of leaders there is one aspect which has not been touched 
upon. There is no doubt whatever that the present voluntary organizations could take 
more people than they have now if we had more leaders now. In other words, it is the 
adult of today who is not coming forward in the numbers in which he ought to come 
forward. I do not know whether the lecturer has any suggestions. I do feel that while 
the plan which he is proposing will produce leaders in time, it will not bridge the 
immediate gap. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would any of the representatives of the youth organizations care 
to comment on the difficulty of finding leaders ? 


MaJor-GENERAL D. J. WiLSON-HAFFENDEN : In the Boys’ Brigade we are having 
considerable success as a result of the support given to us by the King George VI Trust 
in training our own leaders, and we have in the last two years trained some 150 to 250 of 
the very best type of our own boy. But the problem is not only training your own boys ; 
it is getting people from the higher education group in to give the inspiration that that 
type of leadership alone can give. For some reason or other, owing to higher demands in 
industry and technical training and the modern cry of ‘‘ I have married a wife and have 
a kitchen sink,’”’ those boys are not coming in. 


I have spent a good deal of time going round public schools and universities trying to 
enlist those young men to come to our training courses to see what they are like. I have 
spoken to boys at about 15 public schools and three of the major universities, and so far 
I have not had one single definite result. For some reason or other the people who can 
best give that leadership and inspiration are not coming forward. That is our greatest 
difficulty in all youth organizations. 


Tue Rev. Joun H. S. Burton: I would second word for word what has been said. 


Mr. A. MarsH, J.P.: I am responsible for youth work in a settlement in London, and 
I want to take advantage of the presence of our distinguished lecturer to raise with him a 
point which one would not otherwise have an opportunity of putting to him direct 
concerning the Duke of Edinburgh Award. 


When that scheme was first announced one was impressed with the source of it, that 
is, the Duke of Edinburgh’s personal offer of awards and, secondly, the leadership of it by 
Sir John Hunt with his reputation and experience, and one felt that this was something 
by which the potentialities of the individual could be developed. Then, later, many of us 
were disappointed by its complexities. Was there any indication at the top level of the 
organization of the scheme that this would be the problem that it has at the moment 
presented, being in a form which becomes very unintelligible and baffling to boys who at 
first sight are excited by it ? 


The scheme at the moment is very complicated. It is of course an experiment and 
one expects that. It is realized that it is on trial in its present form, but it does seem to me 
to be so complicated that it has two effects. First, when a boy says, ‘‘ I should like to 
have a go at that,”’ and somebody who has had the courage to study the papers on it and 
to familiarize himself with the details of the scheme attempts to put it over to the boys, 
what it means is that they begin to fall away, and I do not think that it necessarily signifies 
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lack of guts on the part of the boys. It rather looks like sitting down to work for an 
examination in a number of subjects. It is rather like the G.C.E. allover again! Secondly, 
the boys who can get beyond that stage and can sit down and read for this ‘ degree’ are 
going to tend, I am afraid, to be the sort of boys who would in fact develop pretty well 
anyway, and who would probably find that sort of level through the opportunities which 
already exist. The type of boy who might waste his life will not be brought in by this 
because it means such complicated concentration. In some cases it means giving up some 
very worth while activities which he might be pursuing already. I am hoping there will 
be simplification and a crystallizing of the ‘ target,’ and I am wondering whether the 
lecturer will say something about whether there is already an indication of this. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are two subjects about which we were talking—how we shall 
get better leaders, and then we went on to particulars of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award. 
I will ask the lecturer to deal with the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award first, then I should 
like to pursue the question of leaders in general afterwards. 


THE LECTURER: I am a little hesitant to deal with this because I do not know how 
much detail you wish me to enter into to put the audience in the picture. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Just enough ! 


THE LECTURER: It illustrates the point made by the last speaker that it is com- 
plicated to describe. It is a scheme embracing various leisure activities which fall into 
four groups and therefore cater for different interests and different aptitudes and different 
aspects of character. The four groups are: (1) service to other people; (2) adventure ; 
(3) various kinds of hobbies or pursuits ; and (4) fitness. 

You can imagine that under those four headings there is a wide choice of different 
activity, and the boy who goes in for the Award must choose one activity in all four of 
those spheres of endeavour and reach the accepted standard. 


My only comment on this particular point concerning the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award 
is that I think it is too early to pre-judge it. The content and structure of it was jointly 
agreed on a very wide basis by all those who are presently trying it out. We are waiting 
to see what snags there are and it is too early to say because we have not had one single 
review between all users of the scheme. I know that His Royal Highness is ready to have 


it said that it is too long, too complicated, and that the standards are too high. There is. 


no doubt that this short term trial is very irksome and that we run great risks because it 
may tend to put people off ; but we must accept that risk if it is ever to be more widely 
used in the future. I have taken a careful note of the points. . 

The last speaker said he anticipated that it would interest and help the better boys 
who do not need that help anyway. That is quite certainly true in the initial stage of 
pioneering. You have to expect to interest the better boys in order to get a thing going. 
If we can get it going widely enough it will interest the less good boys and through them 
the less good boys still. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I should like to come back to the question of leadership which was 
raised by two or three speakers. I know very well from the Army Cadet Corps and from 
the Scouts the difficulty in getting young men to come forward and do these jobs. Every 
speaker has said the same thing. Is there anybody who would like to say how this can 
be made more popular, and how people can be attracted to do this youth leadership 
voluntarily ? I should like to hear anything constructive about how we can strengthen 
this leadership. 

Mr. S. E. BarRNEs: We are all very interested in the development of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award, and it may be unfair to put this question at this stage, but I should 
like to ask whether the lecturer has any fears that the ultimate result of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s scheme may leave us with a legacy of badge hunters and wearers and nothing 
more, and whether he would feel it worth while for the operating authority to give some 
serious consideration as to whether, when a boy reaches the ultimate standard, it is not 
possible for some scheme to be worked out whereby he might be ploughed back into the 
scheme for actual leadership. 
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THE LECTURER: That is a most valuable and pertinent point. It has been my 
personal feeling that this particular scheme is at the moment a blunt-topped pyramid. 
We still have to put the sharp end of the pyramid at the top, and it seems to me that we 
have to have some means of giving this outlet of fulfilment in the form of service, und 
what better than giving service back to boys by young men who have reached that 
standard, possibly without any hope of any reward at all, but because they have been so 
conditioned for the purpose and outlook that they will want to go back and help. Putting 
the sharp end on the pyramid is the ultimate purpose of the scheme. 


BRIGADIER M. H. ap Ruys Pryce: I have just studied reports from 30 officers of 
the Army Cadet Force who are experimenting in the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award scheme 
in 30 different counties. None reported any difficulty among boys in appreciating and 
understanding the scheme, though a large proportion of the cadets do not come from 
among the better educated boys. The scheme is suited to the A.C.F. and its implementa- 
tion has aroused enthusiasm and interest in cadet work as such. 


Mrs. BENTLEY BEAUMAN: As a member of the Women’s Voluntary Service I feel 
that too much emphasis has been laid on leadership, because the basis of the W.V.S. is 
that every member should be prepared to give two hours’ service a week under her own 
steam without being led by anybody, and that it should be part of her life. Perhaps 
men’s voluntary services could somehow develop on those lines. 


THE LECTURER: I am sure that is fundamentally true, and I did try to make the 
point that what we are surely trying to do is to engender a greater willingness to serve 
other people, and it is service rather than leadership that we want to think of. I deprecate 
the word ‘leadership’ because it is likely to be misunderstood. It is a question of 
willingness to share and to serve, so far as adults are concerned, with young people. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We seem to have covered most of the main points and I think it is 
time to close the meeting. 


The lecturer has emphasized the importance of the subject and has told us how the 
matter has been tackled by him and his colleagues. It was most interesting. All of the 
Services are concerned, because all three Services enlist quite a large number of young men 
aged 15 upwards, and we have organizations in which they are trained. Even the young 
Service man himself is only a teenager when he comes to us, and I think therefore that a 
great deal of the things which we have heard are of very great importance and application 
to the Royal Navy, the Regular Army, and the Royal Air Force, as well as in the Army 
Cadet Force, the Naval Cadet Force, and Royal Air Force Cadet Force. I hope that what 
Sir John Hunt has said will be spread through those organizations. 


Sir John did mention the responsibilities of parents, and that is something which is 
I think well outside this room. Many of us are parents, and I believe that parents can do 
a great deal to make the home the proper place it ought to be and not the place it is in 
some cases. Therefore, so far as youth organizations are concerned, J think that one has 
to aim one’s sights at parents almost as much as at the young people themselves. 


We believe that we in the Services have a contribution to make which is an important 
one. The lecturer has a colossal task in front of him, and we are grateful to him for giving 
us his wisdom and practical advice on how to tackle it. I think it is typical of him that 
he should take on this very difficult job. I cannot think of anybody who could do it 
better, and in thanking him for his lecture I would assure him that he has many strong 
supporters in the Services who will do their level best to follow his advice and play their 
part in what really is a great crusade. I know you will wish me to thank him for his 
excellent lecture. (Applause.) 






CENTENARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNAL BOOK 


By COMMANDER Hirary P. MEAD, R.N. (RETD.) 


HE Commercial Code, afterwards known as the International Code was a 
l signal book produced in 1857 for the use of merchant vessels of all nations, 
and incidentally also for communication between them and men-of-war. In 
1800, apart from codes for convoys, there was no means of signalling between 
merchantmen, and they could only communicate by hailing or lowering a boat. 
Whatever had been the need for a signal book at the beginning of the century, the 
lack was soon remedied by a veritable spate of productions beginning in 1814 and 
going on until 1855. These had been nearly all the inventions of naval men such as 
Commander Thomas Lynn of the East India Company (1814) ; Nathaniel Squire, 
a master, and Joseph Conolly, a master-at-arms (1816 and 1821), Lieutenants 
B. L. Watson and H. C. Phillipps (1832 and 1835), Captain L. J. Rohde of the Danish 
Navy (1835), Lieutenants B. J. Walker and William Lord (1841 and 1845); the 
American, Henry J. Rogers (1854), and Captain C. de Reynold-Chauvancy of the 
French Navy (1855). Among such a large number there were naturally some of 
little value and hardly any recognition. Those of the most reputation were Watson’s 
and Lord’s because they were used in the Holyhead-Liverpool telegraph system, 
and Rogers’s and Reynold’s. In fact the British Admiralty had ordered that 
Watson’s, Reynold’s, and Rohde’s were to be carried by all H.M. ships. 

Meanwhile, in 1817, Captain Frederick Marryat, Royal Navy, had produced 
his Code of Signals for the Merchant Service, which in due course acquired an enormous 
reputation. There is no doubt that this was by far the best thing that had ever 
been done, and it was so much liked by master-mariners that it was a lucrative 
proposition to go on publishing new issues right up to 1879, when it reached its r9th 
edition. Marryat chose 10 numeral pieces for signalling the numbers in his vocabu- 
lary, to which were added some ‘ distinguishing’ pendants, to be hoisted above 
numbers so as to increase the range. In its final form the book contained as extras, 


a Telegraph flag, a Rendezvous flag, four distinguishing pendants, and a Numeral’ 


pendant. The numerals consisted of six rectangular pieces (‘ square’ flags), two 
triangulars, and two swallow-tails. They were all of simple and clear design except 
No. 6, which was a triangle of blue over red with a yellow ‘tongue’ between. 
Although needlessly complicated, this piece had the reputation of being distinctively 
“pure Marryat,’ as it was never imitated or transferred to any other code. 

It will be explained how Marryat’s Code came to be superseded officially, but 
the fact remains that unofficially it had a survival for 23 years after it had been 
pronounced dead. This remarkable fact was brought to light in the report of a 
Committee set up by the Admiralty in 1906 to consider the situation as regards 
signalling between H.M. ships and British merchant vessels. The Committee 
discovered that at Lloyd’s Signal Station at Dover, in the years stated, the following 
numbers of vessels had signalled to it in Marryat’s Code :— 


1875 ie ome a fae 50 
1876 ee aon — _ 33 
1877 oe est ie yee 22 
1878 so se ves a 5 
1879 _ sive ov bes 6 
1880 aes 2 and last 


There had been a certain amount of plagiarism because, presumably, Marryat 
had not patented or copyrighted the design of his flags, and it came about that 
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some other codists were openly using his flags for their own purposes. This was 
done by Reynold and Lord in their books above-mentioned, and by Mr. G. H. Ackers 
in his Universal Yacht Signals dating from 1847. In 1890, Marryat’s range was 
printed in a book of flags by Captain Victor Carlson (Stockholm), and in an Admiralty 
Intelligence Division publication of 1907 Marryat’s designs appear once more as 
part of the signal range of the French Navy, though here two of the squares had 
been changed into the favourite trapézes of that Service. 


In 1816, the number of signal pieces in the Royal Navy had been alarmingly 
increased by the action of Sir Home Popham in bringing in a quantity of guidons 
(or triangles), cornettes (or burgees), and pendants to supplement and extend the 
scope of his Telegraphic Signals, and these amounted to a total not far short of 40 
different bunting symbols. When Marryat introduced his Code in 1817 he had been 
most careful not to intrude on any naval designs, and besides his flags being 
extremely well chosen for visibility and optical clarity, he had selected them entirely 
in original forms. His book was soon recognized by the Admiralty with approval, 
so much so that all His Majesty’s ships had to carry a copy of the work. Marryat 
once complained when he was receiving no rewards or promotion, and compared all 
he had done for the Country with all the things the Government had not done for 
him, that he had out of his own pocket provided copies of his Code for every ship in 
the Navy List. The question then arose as to how H.M. ships were to communicate 
with vessels making signals from Marryat’s book ; for it would have been far too 
expensive and complicated for every man-of-war to carry a set of Marryat’s flags in 
addition to the lockers-full of naval signal flags. This was then the origin of what 
were known as the ‘ equivalents.’ It simply méant that for each of Marryat’s flags 
one of the naval set would be used which had to be discovered from a plate first 
appearing in Marryat’s third edition of 1820, alluded to in the Preface as follows :— 


“As Men of War are to use their own flags in their communications with 
Merchant Vessels, a new Plate has been found necessary in this edition, 
containing fifteen flags, selected from those used in His Majesty’s Service, as 
directed and approved by the Lords of the Admiralty, to correspond with the 
flags used by Merchant Vessels.” 


On 29th September, 1849, H.M.S. Columbine, a brig armed with twelve 32-prs. 
was in action with three Chinese pirate junks ; the wind fell and the enemy proceeded 
to withdraw by using their sweeps, the brig being powerless to get within range again. 
At this juncture the P. & O. paddle-steamer Canton of 348 tons came on the scene 
and towed the man-of-war back into action. It is said that the two British ships 
signalled to each other in Marryat’s Code; the point is that in 1938 a third vessel 
of the same name was built for the P. & O. Company, and the first saloon lounge 
was embellished with a beautiful and impressive painting by the distinguished artist 
Norman Wilkinson, depicting and commemorating the incident. The Columbine is 
shown with the numeral flags of the naval equivalents ‘ 6048,’ referable to Marryat’s 
roth edition in which the meaning was, “ Cast off tow lines.’’ This was intelligible to 
the merchant vessel on account of the Marryat coloured plate. 


The last edition of his Code to be produced by the author was the eighth in 1841, 
for Captain Frederick Marryat died in August, 1848, and thereafter the book came 
under the management of the firm of Richardson. 


Owing to the complications that had arisen from the multiplication of signal books 
for merchant ships, it was decided by the British Board of Trade on 2nd July, 1855, 
to appoint a Committee “ to inquire into and report upon the subject of a Code of 
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Signals to be used at Sea.” Its members were nominated by the Board of Trade 
itself, by the Admiralty, Trinity House, Lloyd’s, the General Shipowners’ Society, 
and the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association. With commendable promptitude the 
Committee assembled the very next day, and their report was submitted on 
24th September, 1856. The result was the Commercial Code of Signals for All Nations 
which was issued in April, 1857, and seems to have come into immediate force. It 
employed 19 bunting symbols consisting of a special pendant and 18 pieces represented 
by letters of the alphabet, B to W, omitting vowels. This was the first time that 
letters had been introduced into a mercantile code, but the reason had nothing to do 
with spelling words (for that was out of the question with only 18 of the alphabet and 
no vowels), but because the 10 numerals were not sufficient to make all the signals 
required. This was in connection particularly with the identities of ships, and 
although Marryat’s Code had been able to keep up with the ever-increasing lists of 
British ships, it was using as many as five flags in a hoist to cope with them all. The 
new book was to limit the number of flags in a hoist to four as a maximum. The 
construction of the code itself was well thought out, and signals were made by 
two-flag groups which were declared “‘ Urgent and Important,” and by three-letter 
and four-letter groups for general requirements and the vocabulary. There were no 
subsidiary methods for communicating numbers, figures, dates, positions, and so on, 
and even spelling had to be done in syllables by using a four-letter group for each. 


The Committee in thcir report had admitted adopting no fewer than 12 of 
Marryat’s flags all standing for their new code, and three more with small alterations. 
The arrangement, which held all through until 1931, began with a burgee (B) ; 
followed on with four pendants (C, D, F, and G), and completed the rest of the range 
with square flags. The C, D, and F pendants were recognized by the mnemonic, 
Clear, Dark, and Fiery, for they consisted respectively of white with red ball, blue with 
white ball, and red with white ball. 

The 19th piece was the important and handsome “ Code Signal and Answering 
Pendant,” consisting of five red and white vertical stripes. This kind of design was 
known as a ‘ pendant coupée’ (to quote such signal experts as Kempenfelt and 
Popham), and even as late as 1859 was so called in the Admiralty General Signal Book. 
The term is in the same category as ‘ pierced,’ used in the well-known Blue Peter, 
said to be ‘ blue pierced,’ meaning with a white centre. The coupée pendant had 
vertical slices cut out of it, so to speak. The symbol had important functions ; first, 
hoisted beneath the ensign, to denote that signals were being made from the 
Commercial Code, and not by some naval or Marryat’s system ; and secondly as an 
answering sign, in the same way that any answering flag was customarily used. 

Though the Commercial Code had not ousted Marryat entirely in the Merchant 
Service, it did oust it in the navies of the world, and there was the same difficulty 
with equivalent signal flags as there had been in the previous circumstances. H.M. 
ships were not expected to carry the 19 flags of the mercantile code in addition to 
their naval array. Now it was not simply a matter of appointing 10 naval flags of 
the numeral table to represent the numbered pieces, but of arranging 18 designs 
that had a resemblance to those of the Commercial Code alphabet, perhaps in many 
cases where the likeness was only superficial. In the Royal Navy, for instance, 
there were these equivalents ; the Blue Peter for P; white pendant with red ball 
for C; red and white horizontal instead of white and red vertical for H; red with 
white cross instead of yellow cross for R, and so on. 

The trouble with the equivalents was that every foreign navy had its own set, 
so that a Russian and an Italian man-of-war could communicate with one another 
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using the mercantile code, each with her own table of flags, and searching the several 
plates to find those appropriate. In the 1868 edition of the Code there were no 
fewer than eight coloured plates depicting the signal ranges of the British, French, 
Italian, Russian, American, Prussian, Swedish and Norwegian, and Austrian 
warships when desirous of using the Commercial Code. Of course, no two plates 
were alike, although a few flags were the same in certain tables; for instance, the 
red burgee for flag B occurred in the French, American, and Swedish and Norwegian 
navies ; the red-white-blue T was the same in no fewer than four sets, while the white 
with red saltire for V appeared in the naval bunting of Italy, America, and Austria. 
It is not known whether any of these complications were ever put into practice, 
but it is most likely that the Admiralties of the world presently saw the limitations 
of such make-shifts, and provided their men-of-war with complete sets of the 
mercantile flags. These extra plates had disappeared with the 1874 edition. 


The next event of importance in the career of the International Code was the 
Ig0I revision. It seems that after 30 years’ service the system was again failing 
to keep pace with the number of ships afloat all requiring Signal Letters, and it 
was decided that the number of lettered flags must be increased to the scope of the 
full alphabet. This decision was reached by the Board of Trade in 1887, and it 
took the Committee then appointed 14 years to bring forth the new volume! One 
reason for the delay was that the Committee very conscientiously took the opinion 
of every foreign mercantile Power of any importance as to the revision. 


3esides bringing up the alphabetical flags to 26, the Committee altered the 
design of flags F and L owing to complaints of optical confusion with D and K. 
There were also a great number of innovations, the inclusion of semaphores, long- 
distant systems, flashing by the Morse code ; and the complications of mixed groups, 
such as the Code-Flag (as it was now named) in conjunction with other flags to 
refer to various tables, which only tended to make things more difficult. 


Meanwhile, by 1901 too, the range of symbols in the Royal Navy had risen to 
the total of 58, including a complete set of alphabeticals (different to the International 
Code), ro flags, 10 numbered pendants, with some 12 ‘ special’ flags and pendants. 
Under other identities, the majority of the International flags were in the naval 
code, leaving, however, five not represented. The flag-lockers, therefore, had 
to receive no fewer than a total of 63 flags and pendants, taking no account of 
duplicates. Although it had not been generally known as the Commercial Code 
since 1870, signal ratings in the Royal Navy seem to have clung to the old title, 
and the pigeon-holes in the lockers containing the five International pieces were 
marked “ F. C.C.”, ‘“M. C.C.” and so on. When first introduced these extra flags 
had no meaning in naval signals, but by about 1905 they had begun to be taken 
into naval currency and had been recruited, for example, with F International as 
the distinguishing signal for the Channel Fleet, H for the Cruiser Squadrons, and so 
on. Incidently, F and M of the International Code were flown at the yardarm in 
harbour to indicate ships having the Guard and Medical Guard respectively. 


The culminating event in the history of the International Code of Signals was 
reached in 1931 when a complete revision and recasting came into force. The book 
is said to have been a complete failure for international communication during the 
War of 1914-18, and now it was removed from the aegis of Great Britain, and was 
to be looked after by a cosmopolitan body known as the International Radiotelegraph 
Convention, which began its functions in 1922. The editorial committee that 
compiled thislatest production was formed of delegates from France, Germany, Italy, 
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Japan, Norway, Spain, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Very nearly 
all of them were naval officers. The principal innovation was the large increase 
in the number of flag symbols, now 40 instead of 27, brought about by the introduction 
of 10 pennants for numerals and three triangles for substitutes. At first sight 
this may have looked like a technical advance, but in view of the fact that flag 
signalling was already on the wane, it was a mistake to increase the number of 
pieces when all the tendency should have been to decrease them. 


So far as the Royal Navy was concerned, five of the 13 new pieces had been 
taken in from the existing British naval range, leaving eight completely new designs 
to be worked in somehow. Just before the last war when the signal books underwent 
a violent revolution, the problem was got round by adopting the new flags and 
giving them entirely novel titles. Such were “ Aeroplane ” for the new F, “ Division ” 
for the new 2nd Substitute, and so on. The number of signal flags then in use in 
the Royal Navy had reached the enormous total of 86. All the 40 symbols of 
the International Code were embodied, and all had naval meanings; but their 
identities were entirely different in the two sets, with the single exception of the 
flag representing letter O in both alphabets, namely the red-over-yellow diagonal. 
Signal .officers and signal ratings were expected, in theory, to be able to identify 
what amounted to 86 plus 40 separate pieces of signal designs. Of the 26 alpha- 
beticals only 12, A, I, J, L, N, O, QO, S, V, W, Y, and Z, were in the Royal Navy 
as U, H, E, F, Z,O, W, V, L, B, A, and C. Of the 10 numeral pennants, half were 
naval numbered pendants, but the figures represented were hopelessly mixed, Nos. 
3, 5, 6, 8, and 9 in the International being respectively Nos. 1, 0, 4, 3, and 7 in the 
naval. 


In 1948, for the sake of co-ordination with the navies of the N.A.T.O. countries, 
the long-established signal ranges of the Royal Navy were drastically altered, and 
thereafter the International Code alphabet superseded the naval one. 


” 


The naval expression “to make one’s number,’”’ meaning to report oneself to 


a senior, had its roots in the XVIIIth Century when it referred to the hoisting by 


a ship of the numeral flags denoting the ship’s number in the “ List of Navy,” 
underneath the Union Jack. Marryat had the same idea in his Code; a similar 
section contained the names of men-of-war represented by numbers under the 
Union Jack (later the Pilot Jack); and a very valuable section of the names of 
merchant vessels under one of the ‘ distinguishing pendants.’ When the Commercial 
Code was brought out in 1857 there began the long history of the Signal Letters, 
a group of four being allotted to every merchant vessel afloat. 


However useful or useless the International Code has been in the 100 years 
of its existence, the unkindest critic could not fail to give it the greatest credit 
for the benefits accruing from the Signal Letters of ships. All over the world, day 
and night, year in and year out, vessels of all nations are signalling and making 
their numbers to shore stations everywhere, either by flying their four flags or by 
flashing the four letters by Morse lamp. 


Now, as far as the Royal Navy is concerned, the same thing has come to pass ; 
the old methods of declaring a ship’s identity by List of Navy or by her pair of 
pendants have been superseded by the universal “ Signal Letters of British Ships,” 
and any day men-of-war can be seen entering Portsmouth Harbour, for instance, 
flying their four-flag groups of signal letters from the International Code. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTH-WEST EUROPE—II’ 
SEPTEMBER, 1944-MAY, 1945 
By “ MUSKETEER ” 


N outstanding victory had been won in Normandy and, at the end of August, 
As the remnants of the German formations were streaming back towards 

the Rhine: the immediate task of the Allies was to exploit this situation. 
Time was vital, as ever, in the pursuit of a beaten enemy. 


The Germans in Western Europe appeared to be on the verge of collapse, and 
there was not a single division in the Reich. Remnants of the Fifteenth Army from 
the Pas-de-Calais were withdrawing to the north, while north-west of the Ardennes 
it was estimated that there were two weak panzer and nine infantry divisions. The 
First Army from the Biscay coast was trickling back over the Meuse south of the 
Ardennes, but had been reinforced by two strong panzer-grenadier divisions from 
Italy. The remnants of the Nineteenth Army from the Riviera, consisting of one 
panzer and two infantry divisions, were retiring before the U.S. 6th Army Group. 
In all the Germans had the equivalent of 25 divisions to hold the 600-mile front 
from the North Sea to Switzerland. 


Within the Reich 10 panzer brigades were being formed from the remnants of 
divisions, the Home Army was trying to raise 40 Volksgrenadier divisions and was 
scouring the country for trained men. At a conference on 1st September, Hitler 
announced his intention to halt the Allies on the Siegfried Line in the north, on the 
Moselle, and in the Vosges, and to wait for Winter when “ fog, night, and snow will 
provide a great opportunity.” 


On 4th September, Goering unexpectedly announced that he could provide 
20,000 paratroops to which he would add 10,000 from Luftwaffe air crews and ground 
staffs. Few of these paratroops and none of the airmen were fully trained for land 
fighting, but they were ardent Nazis and would fight for Hitler to the end. These 
troops were the core of the First Parachute Army, formed on the same day under 
General Student, who was ordered to close the gap in Northern Belgium by holding 
the line of the Albert Canal from Antwerp tu Maastricht. The Fifteenth Army was 
on their right and the Seventh Army on their left, the whole under Army Group “ B.” 
Farther south, under Army Group “G,” were the First Army, the reconstructed 
Fifth Panzer Army, and the Nineteenth Army. 


Rundstedt was reappointed Commander-in-Chief West on 4th September, Field- 
Marshal Model remaining in command of Armv Group “ B.”” Their immediate object 
was to delay the Allies until the Siegfried Line could be occupied and the defences put 
into order. By the middle of September a thin line had been established, but the 
outcome depended on Rundstedt’s ability to prevent operations becoming fluid. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALLIED STRATEGY 


On 23rd August, before the capture of Amiens, Montgomery suggested to 
Eisenhower that the time had come to make “ one powerful and full-blooded thrust 
into the heart of Germany.’ He pointed out that there was insufficient transport 
to maintain two thrusts and that the one chosen must have absolute priority of 
supply. There were two routes along which such an advance could be made. The 





1 The object and scope of this paper was given in Part I, published in the JourNAL 
for May, 1957. 
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first through Belgium to the Rhine north of the Ruhr; and the second, through 
Metz and the Saar leading into central Germany. He favoured the first owing to its 
proximity to the Ruhr and to the difficult country on the southern route. 


The alternative was to advance to the Rhine on a broad front, eventually 
extending from the North Sea to Switzerland. This involved a slower and deliberate 
campaign which, in Montgomery’s view, had the disadvantage that nowhere would 
the Allies be strong enough to get decisive results quickly, and by giving the enemy 
time to organize a cohesive front the Allies would probably be forced to fight a 
winter campaign west of the Rhine. 


Eisenhower decided to move forward on a broad front, with “ priority on the 
left’ but at the same time to advance the U.S. Third Army eastward towards the 
Saar basin and to gain touch with the U.S. 6th Army Group, coming up the Rhone 
valley. In a directive, issued on 4th September, he ordered the British 21st Army 
Group and two corps of the U.S. First Army, north of the Ardennes, to secure Antwerp, 
reach the sector of the Rhine covering the Ruhr, and then to seize the Ruhr.? The 
forces south of the Ardennes, one corps of the First Army and the Third Army were 
to occupy the sector of the Siegfried Line covering the Saar and then to take Frank- 
furt. But it was also stated that the forces operating against the Ruhr “‘ must be 
adequately supported.” 


Bradley, commanding U.S. 12th Army Group, authorized Patton (U.S. Third 
Army) to cross the Moselle and force the Siegfried Line. He discontinued the 
arrangement whereby the U.S. First Army received a larger proportion of supplies 
and ordered that all those available should be equally divided between the two armies. 
At the same time the First Army was to send a corps from its centre to its right 
flank to cover the northern flank of Patton’s eastward drive. Furthermore, the 
U.S. 79th Division was withdrawn from the XIXth Corps on First Army’s left flank 
and sent to the extreme right of the Third Army, a lateral move of 300 miles ! 


Patton resumed his offensive on 5th September. By the roth, two small bridge- 
heads over the Moselle, south of Metz, had been secured, but the strong opposition 
encountered showed that the river line was strongly held. Farther south the 
situation was still fluid and contact was made near Dijon with the French tst Infantry 
Division of the U.S. 6th Army Group. At the same time the leading corps of the 
U.S. First Army was nearing the Siegfried Line on a broad front between Aachen and 
Trier. But the XI Xth Corps on the left, which had been halted on the Belgian frontier 
owing to lack of petrol, was dragging behind. The U.S. First Army, with its eight 
divisions strung out over a front of 150 miles was not in a position to support 
Montgomery’s advance to the Ruhr. 


The discussion went on until nearly the middle of September, but Eisenhower 
adhered to his broad-front policy, partly because he could not or would not halt 
Patton’s Army to provide the necessary administrative support for an all-out 
offensive in the north. He now ordered the Allied armies to ‘line up’ on the 
Rhine, establishing bridgeheads where feasible. But, now, operations were not to be 
developed farther east until the port of Antwerp was working. 


The British Second Army advancing from the Antwerp-Brussels area had, by 
13th September, secured bridgeheads over the Meuse-Escaut Canal at the De Groot 
Bridge and the Gheel-Rethy crossing. The British Ist Corps entered Havre on 





? The City of Antwerp was taken by our 11th Armoured Division on 4th September. 
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12th September, and meanwhile the remainder of the First Canadian Army had 
cleared the Pas-de-Calais, except for the garrisons of Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, 
and advanced into western Belgium. 


ATTEMPT TO REGAIN THE INITIATIVE 


In the meantime, Montgomery, believing the Ruhr to be still vulnerable, 
proposed a daring and unconventional operation to outflank the Siegfried Line by 
making use of the three divisions of the Ist Airborne Corps which had been allotted 
to 21st Army Group to “ support its operations up to and including the crossing of 
the Rhine.”” The plan, approved by Eisenhower on roth September, was to advance 
on the general axis of the main road Eindhoven-Uden-Grave-Nijmegen-Arnhem and 
beyond. This involved establishing crossings over the Neder Rijn at Arnhem, the 
Waal at Nijmegen, the Maas at Grave, and two transverse canals farther south by 
‘laying a carpet’ of airborne troops across these waterways. The British XXXth 
Corps, starting from the De Groot bridgehead, was to get through to Arnhem without 
regard to what happened on the flanks. Finally, it would endeavour to establish a 
northern flank on the Zuider Zee, which would cut the enemy’s communications to 
south Holland, and bridgeheads beyond the River Ijssel. As the XXXth Corps 
advanced north, the British XIIth Corps would assume responsibility for the left 
flank of the corridor and widen it to the west. On the other flank, the British 
VIIIth Corps was given a similar role. (See Sketch Map A.) 


The British rst Airborne Division was detailed to take the Arnhem bridges ; it 
would be followed by the Polish Parachute Brigade to be dropped south of the river. 
The U.S. 82nd Airborne Division was to seize the bridges over the Maas at Grave and 
over the Waal at Nijmegen, and the U.S. roznd Airborne Division was to take the 
bridges and defiles between Grave and Eindhoven. The latter division would be 
joined by the British 8th Armoured Brigade. 


Resources in air transport were insufficient to convey all three airborne divisions 
in one lift, in fact four days were required, including provision for resupply. The 
plan also provided for the British 52nd (Air-portable) Division to be flown in north 
of Arnhem as soon as air strips could be prepared. 


On 15th September, Eisenhower again ordered that the U.S. First Army was to 
receive priority of maintenance requirements in 12th Army Group. This does not 
appear to have been done and, as the U.S. First Army was held up at Aachen and 
the U.S. Third Army was meeting strong resistance on the Moselle, the possibility of 
gaining a significant success for the time being had gone. The effects of the broad- 
front policy were already apparent. So the only chance of regaining the initiative 
and of striking a decisive blow that Autumn rested with the six divisions of the 
Ist Airborne and XXXth Corps. 


ARNHEM 


On the morning of 17th September the weather was favourable to airborne 
operations. - Paratroops of the U.S. rorst Division were quickly established at Son, 
north of Eindhoven, and secured the bridge at Veghel intact, but the bridge at Son 
was blown up in their faces and bridging material had to be sent for. The U.S. 
82nd Division seized the bridge over the Maas intact and two bridges over the 
Maas—Waal Canal. Efforts to rush the intact Nijmegen bridge were not successful. 
News from the British rst Airborne Division was scanty, but it appeared that the 
northern end of the Arnhem bridge was in our hands. 
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As the airborne echelons came into view, the XXXth Corps gave the order for 
the Guards Armoured Division to move off at 1425 hours. After overcoming strong 
opposition, an advance of six miles was made. Starting at o600 hours on the 18th, 
the Division gained touch with the U.S. rorst Division and Eindhoven was taken by 
a combined effort that evening. The British 50th Division mopped up behind the 
Guards and beat off a counter-attack on the De Groot bridgehead. On this day the 
U.S. 82nd Division continued its efforts to reach the Nijmegen bridge, but the defenders 
had been strongly reinforced. Meanwhile, the enemy counter-attacked from the 
Reichswald but was repulsed. 

Owing to faulty communications little was known of events in Arnhem on the 
18th. But it appeared that elements of the Parachute Brigade were holding out in 
the vicinity of the road bridge, whilst the main body was west of the town. Owing 
to fog at home reinforcements for the Division arrived four hours late. They 
endeavoured to reach the town but were held at the western exits and practically 
surrounded. The Germans were now holding the town in strength and had a number 
of tanks and self-propelled guns in action. Resupply failed owing to low visibility 
and heavy anti-aircraft fire. 

The Guards started to cross the new bridge at Son at 0615 hours on 19th September 
and by ogoo hours had advanced 25 miles and linked up with the U.S. 82nd Division 
at the Grave bridge. By early afternoon armoured cars had reached the Waal and 
the armoured brigade was concentrated about three miles south of Nijmegen. 
Meanwhile, the American paratroopers were engaged in stiff fighting, particularly on 
their eastern flank. Delayed by enemy action; it was not until 1845 hours that the 
Guards broke into part of the town but found it impossible to reach the bridge. In 
the south the U.S. rorst Division had a good deal of heavy fighting during the day 
and beat off a strong counter-attack with tanks against the Son bridge. On this day 
the weather was generally bad and resupply for the airborne divisions either was not 
flown or was ineffectual. Moreover, the weather limited the support given to troops 
on the ground and prevented air attacks on enemy reinforcements moving up. 


Efforts were intensified to speed up the widening of the corridor by the British 
VIIIth and XIIth Corps. Progress was slow owing to the nature of the country and 
the number of troops available on such wide fronts. Furthermore, the U.S. First 
Army was not in touch with our right flank and unable to afford any assistance. 


The Guards and 504th Regimental Combat Team of the U.S. 82nd Division 
captured Nijmegen and its bridges by the evening of zoth September, in spite of enemy 
counter-attacks from the east. In Arnhem the British troops had withdrawn into a 
small perimeter covering the Heveadorp ferry and the wooded area round Oosterbeek 
where they were pressed on all sides and subject to concentrated artillery and mortar 
fire. The town was by then completely in enemy hands and nothing was known of tke 
survivors of the Ist Parachute Brigade. Although supplies were successfully dropped on 
this day, the Polish Brigade could not be flown in. In the south the U.S. rorst 
Division held its positions against attacks, though enemy detachments infiltrated on 
to the main road during the morning. A counter-attack by U.S. Paratroops and 


British tanks reopened the road for traffic. On the east of the corridor the British 
VIIIth Corps made progress. 


On 21st September the Guards resumed their advance northward and the 
British 43rd Division was brought up into the Nijmegen bridgehead. The advance 





3 The VIIIth Corps had only two divisions, the 11th Armoured and the 3rd Infantry. 
The 51st Division was still grounded and its transport being used for maintenance. 
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was held up after a few miles by a strong anti-tank screen. The roads in this area 
generally run about six feet above the surrounding country which is intersected by 
deep ditches. It was almost impossible to manceuvre armoured forces off the roads. 
On this day it was found possible to drop about two-thirds of the Polish Brigade 
north-west and north of Elst. Meanwhile, the 1st Airborne Division was cut off from 
the river as the enemy had captured the Heveadorp ferry terminal. 


Next day the 43rd Division commenced to advance but was held up at Elst. 
A mixed column of infantry and tanks, after making a detour to the west, joined the 
Poles near Driel and reached the Neder Rijn. They found the river under close and 
concentrated fire. In the south the British XX Xth Corps axis was cut between Uden 
and Veghel by enemy infantry and tanks from the north-west. The Guards Infantry 
Brigade had to be sent back to assist in reopening the road, which was done by the 
afternoonof 23rd September. 


During the afternoon of 23rd September the glider regiment of the U.S. 82nd 
Division and the balance of the Polish Brigade were flown in. That night 250 Poles 
were ferried across the Neder Rijn to reinforce the 1st Airborne Division. Some 
infantry of the 43rd Division crossed on the next night, but did not gain touch with 
the airborne troops. All through 23rd and 24th September fighting continued about 
Elst and Bemmel, but the area was not cleared until the 25th. The main axis was 
cut again during the afternoon of 24th September south of Veghel, the enemy built 
up a considerable force across the road, and traffic was held up until the 25th. These 
interruptions naturally had an adverse effect on maintenance, particularly in the 
supply of ammunition urgently needed in our attempts to break through to Arnhem. 


Meanwhile, the British VIIIth Corps was advancing on the east of the corridor, 
and by 25th September was in contact with elements of the XXXth Corps at St. 
Antonis. The British XIIth Corps made some progress west of Eindhoven. 


On the morning of 25th September Montgomery decided to withdraw the troops 
left in the Arnhem bridgehead. During the night 25th/26th September about 2,400 
all ranks were evacuated by assault boats. Thus ended an operation which, although 
attended by considerable risk, might well have succeeded but for the weather and 
other elements of chance. 


The enemy’s reaction had been very quick and heavier than anticipated. He 
employed remnants of the gth and 116th Panzer Divisions as well as the IInd S.S. 
Panzer Corps, including the gth and roth S.S. Panzer Divisions, together with a large 
force of infantry from the Fifteenth Army and detachments of paratroops from 
Student’s Army. It had been known that there were some battered panzer units from 
France refitting north of Arnhem, and also in the Munster-Hamm area. but the 
strength of the 9th and roth S.S. Panzer Divisions and their proximity to Arnhem 
does not seem to have been realized. They, being Waffen S.S. formations, had 
apparently received priority in tanks and other replacements. 


The landings had been a surprise. But Student, who was at Vught, only eight 
miles west of one of the American dropping zones, saw the armada passing overhead 
about noon on 17th September. Model was in his tactical headquarters at Oosterbeek 
when the British paratroops began to float down in the vicinity. He drove at once 
into Arnhem, reorganized the defences, and ordered the gth S.S. Panzer Division to 
reinforce them. Thus, two energetic commanders were on the spot to counter the 
advantage of surprise. But that was not all. In an American glider, shot down over 
Student’s headquarters, complete orders for the airborne operation were found, and 
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by evening Model was in a position to make the best use of his scanty local reserves. 
Chance had played into their hands and they were quick to take advantage of it. 


SITUATION AT THE END OF SEPTEMBER 


The object of gaining a bridgehead over the lower Rhine had not been attained. 
Nevertheless, the possession of the Nijmegen bridgehead would enable the 21st Army 
Group to strike east and south-east between the Rhine and the Meuse towards the 
western extremity of the Ruhr which remained its objective. Montgomery’s 
immediate object, therefore, was “ to ensure the security of the Nijmegen bridgehead 
and to firm up the salient leading to it.’’ Heavy fighting continued until October— 
there were no fewer than 12 attacks of divisional or greater strength on the Eindhoven- 
Ainhem salient between 1gth September and 4th October. The enemy also made 
attempts to put the Nijmegen bridges out of action by air attacks and swimmers 
with demolition charges. 


At a conference at Versailles on 22nd September it was decided that “‘ the 
envelopment of the Ruhr from the north supported by the U.S. 12th Army Group is 
the main effort of the present phase of operations.” In addition, however, the British 
21st Army Group was to open the port of Antwerp as a matter of urgency, but the 
U.S. First Army was to send two divisions to take over part of the British Second 
Army’s front. Finally, the U.S. First Army was “ to be prepared to attack the Ruhr 
from the south in concert with 21st Army Group’s attack from the north,” while the 
rest of the U.S. 12th Army Group “ would take no more aggressive action.’’ This was 
in accordance with a plan submitted to the conference by Montgomery, but it came too 
late. The Allies had 54 divisions on the Continent, but of these, eight U.S. divisions 
were immobilized on the Cote d’Azur and Normandy, waiting for transport to bring 
them forward. This left 46 divisions deployed on a front of 600 miles. 


At the end of September, Army Group “ B”’ had 33 of the 52 divisions in the 
West but many were weak, divisions only in name, and filled with scratch units. This 
force was holding a line from the Scheldt estuary, through Arnhem to Aachen and 
Trier. Nevertheless, Rundstedt had succeeded in gaining time, and throughout 
October he maintained the front in the West without giving up any vital area or 
drawing on the reserves being built up in the Reich. 


THE SCHELDT 


Montgomery had intended to start clearing the area between the Meuse and 
Rhine on roth October, as a preliminary to striking at the Ruhr. But apart from this 
there were three commitments facing 21st Army Group. The first was the early 
opening of the Scheldt ; the second was the need to hold the Nijmegen bridgehead as 
the springboard for the offensive; the third was the elimination of the enemy 
bridgeheads west of the Meuse. There was insufficient force available to compete 
with all these commitments at the same time. Moreover, the U.S. First Army was 
not yet ready to advance on the Rhine and the Canadian First Army was not making 
much progress towards clearing the Scheldt. Finally, after a gale in early October 
which disrupted the working of the beaches in Normandy, it became apparent that 
efforts would have to be made at once to get Antwerp working. This meant the 
stopping of all offensive operations by the British Second Army. 


By 30th September the Canadian Army, having cleared the Channel ports, 
except Dunkirk, which was no longer their reponsibility, was free to concentrate on 
the clearance of the Scheldt. It was reinforced by the British 52nd Division and two 
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U.S. divisions. The enemy’s resistance was vigorous. West of Antwerp heavy 
fighting took place on the Leopold Canal and it was not until 22nd October that 
Breskens was taken; but, by 3rd November, the southern bank of the Scheldt 
estuary was in our hands. The island of South Beveland was cleared by 30th October, 
but it was not until 4th November that Walcheren was captured by a combined 
operation and mopping up was not completed until the 8th. The first minesweepers 
arrived at Antwerp on 4th November, and for three weeks 100 vessels were used to 
clear the channel. The first convoy berthed at Antwerp on 28th November. 


On 22nd October the British XIIth Corps, consisting of one armoured and three 
infantry divisions, came into action from the Nijmegen bridgehead directed on 
s’Hertogenbosch, Vught, and Tilburg. At the same time the right wing of the 
Canadian Army, the British Ist Corps, advanced northward and north-west on 
Tilburg, Breda, Rosendaal, and Bergen-op-Zoom. By 30th October West Holland, 
south of the Maas, was in our hands and the divisions of XIIth Corps had commenced 
to move back to the Meuse front. 


COMPROMISE AND STALEMATE 


At a further conference, held on 18th October, it was decided that the main drive 
to the Rhine would be made through the Aachen gap by the U:S. First and Ninth‘ 
Armies, starting early in November. The First Army was to strike towards Cologne 
and Bonn whilst the Ninth moved towards Krefeld, but first they had to cross the 
Roer. The 21st Army Group, starting on 1oth November, would advance southwards 
between the Meuse and the Rhine to join the Ninth Army moving north. The 
U.S. Third Army was to resume the advance “ when logistics permit,” but this 
advance was to be “ subsidiary to’ and “ so timed as best to support the main effort 
in the north.” But the Germans put in a spoiling attack on 27th October from Venlo 
which delayed the opening of the first stage of the offensive. (See Sketch Map C.) 


Nevertheless, Patton (U.S. Third Army) was allowed to continue his attacks: 
These, made in very bad weather over flooded country, achieved very little. One 
cause of their failure to break through the thin German line was that they attacked 
on a very wide front ; for instance, the U.S. XIIth Corps attacked with three divisions 
on a front of 30 miles. The German line sagged but did not break, and Rundstedt 
kept his mobile reserves in the north. Patton had gained no strategic success and 
had used vast quantities of ammunition soon to be badly needed in the north. 


The U.S. First and Ninth Armies, each using four divisions, attacked on a 
25-mile front between the Hurtgen forest and Geilenkirchen on 16th November. 
Fighting was heavy and progress slow ; it was not until the ehd of the month that 
the Ninth Army reached the Roer valley and another two weeks passed before the 
First Army came up into line. After losing heavily they were only eight miles farther 
into Germany and faced by the flooded Roer valley on the east bank of which the 
enemy was manning a new line. 


On 18th November, Patton, having completed the isolation of Metz, resumed his 
offensive towards the Saar and by the end of the month was in contact with the 
strongest sector of the Siegfried Line. Next day, on U.S. 6th Army Group front, the 
First French Army broke through the Belfort gap and reached Mulhouse on the 19th, 
and the French 2nd Armoured Division captured Strasburg on the 22nd. The enemy 
continued to hold a strong bridgehead over the Rhine in the Colmar area. 


— a 


* This Army from Brittany would become operational during October. 
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Montgomery issued orders for regrouping on 22nd November. The First 
Canadian Army was to take over the Nijmegen bridgehead from the British XX Xth 
Corps and to plan the Rhineland offensive. The British Second Army would deploy 
along the Meuse. On 9th November the Canadian IInd Corps relieved the XXXth 
Corps at Nijmegen and the latter moved south and took over a sector as far as the 
River Wurm, south of Geilenkirchen, where the British 43rd Division co-operated on 
18th November with the U.S. 84th Division of the Ninth Army in a successful attack. 
The British Ist Corps was left to hold the line of the Maas from Oss to Walcheren. 
The British Second Army completed the clearance of the west bank of the Meuse by 
3rd December. D-day for the battle of the Rhineland was fixed for 12th January and 
preparations for regrouping were under way on 16th December. 


THE ARDENNES 


Rundstedt had succeeded in gaining time and now had some 70 divisions. By 
mid-December he had not only succeeded in limiting Allied penetration into Germany 
to minor areas, but also in refitting at least eight of his armoured formations and in 
building up a mobile striking force. Hitler, who is said to have been watching the 
Ardennes since September, ordered a major offensive there which was to surprise the 
Allies, cross the Meuse, and retake Antwerp. Rundstedt had no part in initiating 
this plan which he thought too ambitious. 


The operation was thoroughly and skilfully planned, great attention being paid 
to secrecy, and the concentration was carefully concealed. The plan was for Army 
Group “ B” to attack between Monschau and Echternach with the Sixth S.S. Panzer 
Army on the right, directed on Antwerp, and the Fifth Panzer Army on the left, 
directed on Brussels. Each army had four panzer divisions, and 16 infantry, panzer- 
grenadier, or parachute divisions were to be committed with the panzers. In the 
south, the Seventh Army, with four infantry divisions, was to protect the left flank 
of the penetration. Hitler also planned two subsidiary operations, one from the Saar 
and Colmar pocket to recapture northern Alsace, the other from Holland to hold the 
British. Reserves, amounting to about eight divisions, were earmarked for the former 
operation ; the latter does not seem to have materialized. 


The offensive began in bad weather on 16th December and was preceded by 
artillery preparation on a much larger scale than anything so far attempted by the 
Germans in the whole campaign. Parties of paratroops were dropped behind the 
American front. Complete surprise was achieved. 


On that morning the 31 divisions of the U.S. 12th Army Group were deployed on 
a front of 200 miles. North of the Ardennes between Monschau and Geilenkirchen 
were 16 divisions on a front of 40 miles, deployed for attack. South of the Ardennes, 
facing the Saar, were 10 divisions on a 60-mile front. Between these two, in the 
Ardennes itself, were five divisions holding a front of 100 miles. It was here that the 
main thrust was made. By 18th December the Germans had overrun two U.S. 
divisions and penetrated 20 miles to Stavelot, Trois Points, and Vielsalm. During 
the following day enemy armour reached Marche, Hotton, and Laroche. (See Sketch 
Map B.) 

The American higher command was slow to react at first, the magnitude of the 
breakthrough not being appreciated, partly owing to a breakdown in communications. 
Late on the 16th, however, the U.S. 7th Armoured Division from the Ninth Army and 
the roth Armoured Division from the Third Army were ordered to the Ardennes. 
But it was not until the evening of 17th December that Eisenhower’s general reserve, 
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the U.S. 82nd and rorst Airborne Divisions, were ordered to move, the latter to 
Bastogne, an important road centre in the southern Ardennes. This division reached 
its destination in mechanical transport on the night of 18th-19th December, just 
after part of the roth Armoured Division, and in the nick of time. 


On 19th December Eisenhower conferred with Bradley and Devers (6th Army 
Group) at Verdun. It was decided to “ plug the holes in the north” and to launch 
a counter-attack by the Third Army from the south, the 6th Army Group to extend 
its front north to Saarlautern. On returning to his headquarters that evening 
Eisenhower found that the situation had become more serious. The enemy were 
bye-passing St. Vith and Bastogne. On the north they were barely 15 miles from 
Liége ; on the south they had taken Hoffalize and were said to be approaching 
St. Hubert. The northern and southern shoulders were holding, but the enemy was 
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advancing in between and there were no American forces to fill the gap. The battle 
was getting out of control. Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff then suggested that Montgomery 
should be given command of all forces north of the salient, i.e. the U.S. Ninth and 
the U.S. First Army less its formations south of the salient. - This was agreed and 
confirmed next morning. 


Meanwhile, Montgomery, who was well informed as to the situation by his 
liaison officers, had stopped the concentration for‘the Rhineland battle and ordered 
the British XXXth Corps (Guards Armoured, 43rd, 51st, and 53rd Divisions, with 
three armoured brigades) to concentrate in the area Louvain-St. Trond. In addition, 
the 29th Armoured Brigade was ordered to Namur and detachments were sent to hold 
the bridges over the Meuse between Namur and Givet, while armoured cars established 
patrol links between Liége and Namur. They were all in position by 21st December. 
As Montgomery saw it, the first problem was to halt the enemy drive towards Liége 
and to collect a reserve in the U.S. First Army north-west of Marche for a counter- 
attack. This, he foresaw, would take time, especially as the divisions earmarked for 
the reserve tended to be drawn into the defensive battle. 
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The Sixth S.S. Panzer Army, having failed to breach the American positions in 
the Malmedy-Stavelot area by 22nd December, sent the znd S.S. Panzer Corps 
westward to try to break through from the south of Durbuy. The Fifth Panzer 
Army was moving west and north-west towards the Meuse but their advance was 
slowing down as, having to bye-pass Bastogne, its formations had to make long 
detours. On 22nd December the U.S. Third Army counter-attack came into action 
south of Bastogne but made little progress at first. 


On 23rd December enemy armour was only 12 miles east of Dinant. During the 
following two days there was fighting round Ciney and Celles in which the U.S. 2nd 
Armoured Division and the British 29th Armoured Brigade inflicted heavy casualties 
on the enemy. By 25th December the German offensive had been sealed off on the 
general line Elsenborn-Malmedy-Hotton-Marche-St. Hubert. Next day the U.S. 
Third Army relieved Bastogne. A factor which was of advantage to the Allies was 
the period of a few days of fine weather which, starting on 24th December, enabied the 
air forces to attack the enemy’s columns on the narrow roads. 


On 2nd January the British XXXth Corps took over the front Givet-Hotton. 
Next day the U.S. First Army commenced its counter-offensive with the VIIth Corps 
directed on Hoffalize supported on its left by the U.S. XVIIIth Airborne Corps and on 
its right by the British XXXth Corps. The latter attacked on a two-divisional front 
on 4th January, directed on the line of the River Ourthe from Champlon to Laroche 
which was reached between roth and 13th January. In the south the British 6th 
Airborne Division captured Bure on 5th January, and gained touch with the U.S. 
Third Army on 11th January. Meanwhile, the Third Army, also directed on Hoffalize, 
and fighting to enlarge its salient about Bastogne, was heavily counter-attacked on 
3rd January. It was not until the 6th that this effort was defeated. The advance 
continued in dreadful weather, the enemy resisted fiercely and gave ground slowly but, 
on 16th January, the U.S. First and Third Armies met at Hoffalize. 


In the meantime, the enemy subsidiary offensive launched on Ist January from 
the Saar and the Colmar pocket met with only local successes. Hitler’s great gamble 
had failed with irreplaceable losses in men and material. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RHINELAND 


The time had come to revert to the plan for clearing the area between the 
Meuse and Rhine from Dusseldorf to Nijmegen, which was to be carried out by the 
British 21st Army Group from the north and the U.S. Ninth Army from the Julich- 
Linnich area in the south. But the Ninth Army could not be made up to the required 
strength of 10-12 divisions until the Ardennes salient had been cleared. Furthermore, 
they could not cross the River Roer until the dams controlling the flood water had 
been taken by the U.S. First Army. The target date for the southern offensive could 
not be fixed, so it was decided to start the northern offensive on 8th February, and 
the complementary offensive from the south would be mounted as soon as possible 
afterwards. 


The British XX Xth Corps was withdrawn from the Ardennes and preparations 
for the offensive commenced. Before it could start a minor offensive had to be 
carried out by the British XIIth Corps and one division of the U.S. Ninth Army 
against an enemy pocket west of the Roer, between Roermond and Linnich. Thi. 
was completed by 26th January. 


The task of the Canadian First Army, with the British XXXth Corps and the 
Canadian IInd Corps, was to attack southwards from Nijmegen to the general line 
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Gelderen-Xanten and, as the advance proceeded, to establish a firm flank on the 
Rhine. The Canadian Army would also be responsible for the defence of the Nijmegen 
bridgehead and the northern flank along the Maas. The British Second Army (VIIIth 
and XIIth Corps) was to hold a front on the Meuse facing east as far south as 
Roermond. The whole offensive strength of the 21st Army Group was to be used ; 
thus the XXXth Corps had available six infantry and one armoured divisions, three 
armoured brigades, Ir regiments of specialist armour, five army-groups Royal 
Artillery and two anti-aircraft brigades. Elaborate arrangements were made to 
mislead the enemy as to our intentions and a comprehensive camouflage scheme was 
put into operation. (See Sketch Map C.) 


As the result of heavy rain in December, there had been flooding along the Meuse 
and Rhine and, although the floods had subsided by the end of January, the ground 
remained saturated. There were also inundations along the Rhine east and south-east 
of Nijmegen. The Reichswald, an oblong-shaped forest five by ten miles, formed a 
considerable obstacle with few roads. It was provided with several belts of defences 
which, in fact, formed the northern end of the Siegfried Line and was held by a 
reinforced division. It was estimated that the enemy had eight other divisions 
holding the line to Duren, east of Aachen, and there was thought to be a mobile 
reserve of three panzer type and two parachute divisions available to deal with an 
offensive in the north. 


Extensive air operations were undertaken against communications serving the 
area and on the night before D-day billeting areas, etc., were heavily bombed. After 
an artillery preparation by 1,036 guns the attack was opened at 1030 hours on 
8th February by three British and one Canadian division on a frontage of six miles, 
with another division attacking a little later on the left. The first day’s objectives 
were secured by midnight, but it was not until the 13th February that the Reichswald 
was cleared. Owing to the state of the ground and tracks, movement and main- 
tenance were most difficult. The axis of one division became impassable for several 
days and supplies in the Rhine plain east of Nijmegen had to be carried in amphibious 
vehicles. By 23rd February, however, in spite of appalling weather, of German 
reinforcements, and the strong opposition encountered, the British and Canadians 
were through two of the three defensive positions organized by the enemy between the 
Meuse and Rhine. 

Owing to floods in the Roer valley the U.S. Ninth Army’s offensive did not start 
until 23rd February. The weather was now fine and the ground drying: by the 24th 
four divisions were across the Roer and, two days later, the bridgehead was 20 miles 
wide and 10 deep. Meanwhile, the British and Canadians had continued to advance 
and, on 3rd March, contact was made between a U.S. division and the 53rd British 
Division at Gelderen. 

The enemy fought hard to defend a bridgehead at Wesel to cover the retirement of 
his forces over the Rhine. Unfortunately the weather was unfavourable for flying and 
hampered the air forces in dealing with enemy troops in the bottleneck which 
developed. By roth March the U.S. Ninth and Canadian Armies were on the Rhine 
from Neuss, opposite Dusseldorf, to Nijmegen. The delay in mounting the Ninth 
Army’s offensive was not entirely unfavourable as the enemy reserves had been drawn 
north by the Canadian Army’s steady advance and they were unbalanced when the 
irruption of the Americans took place. The Germans had been badly defeated. 
Eighteen divisions and a number of battle groups had been severely handled, 53,000 
prisoners had been taken, and it was estimated that the enemy lost about 40,000 killed 
and wounded. 
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THE END 


On 7th March the U.S. First Army found the Remagen bridge over the Rhine 
intact and very lightly defended. The leading troops immediately crossed and a 
bridgehead was formed which drew a considerable number of enemy formations into 
this sector. On 23rd March the U.S. Third Army gained a bridgehead at Oppenheim 
against very little opposition. Meanwhile, the British 21st Army Group and the U.S. 
Ninth Army were preparing to cross the Rhine between Rheinberg and Rees. The 
assault commenced at 2100 hours, 23rd March, and was successful. At 1000 hours 
next day, the British 6th Airborne and the U.S. 17th Airborne Divisions commenced 
to drop in front of the assaulting troops. By 28th March a large bridgehead had been 
secured and the time had come for the final pursuit into Germany. 


The British 2nd Army advanced to the Elbe, taking Bremen and Hamburg, and 
pushed on to Lubeck. The Canadian First Army held the remnants of the enemy in 
south Holland, cleared north Holland, and took Emden and Wilhelmshaven. The 
U.S. First and Ninth Armies encircled the Ruhr, capturing most of Army Group “ B,”’ 
and at the same time pressed on towards the Elbe. The two northern U.S. Armies 
were ordered to halt on the Elbe whilst the U.S. Third and Seventh Armies turned 
south: to assault Hitler’s non-existent ‘ Alpine Redoubt’ in the mountains of western 
Austria and Bavaria. In vain the Prime Minister protested and pointed out the 
political importance of taking Berlin. Eisenhower’s and Marshall’s reply was: “‘ the 
single objective should be quick and complete victory.”’ 


REFLECTIONS 


It would be unwise, in the light of present knowledge, to come to a conclusion as 
to whether a single thrust by the U.S. First and Second British Armies in September, 
1944, could have ended the war in that year. Rundstedt and other German generals, 
who must have known the enemy situation, declared that it would have done. Speidel 
writes of another ‘ Miracle of the Marne’ when the “ furious Allied advance faded 
away.”> In any case, the effects of the broad-front policy adopted by Eisenhower 
were soon apparent. 


The Allies had neither the strength nor the administrative resources to attack 
everywhere. As Montgomery puts it when speaking of the situation at the end of 
September: “ We (the Allies} had moved eastward towards the Rhine on a broad 
front but had been halted. We had gained great successes but had been nowhere 
strong enough to gain decisive results quickly.’’® Eisenhower, in his effort to secure 
both the Saar/Frankfurt area as well as the Ruhr, had failed to do either, and the 
latter was the one area the Germans could not afford to lose. Then the enemy was 
given time to recover, to repair and occupy the Siegfried Line, and to build up a new 
panzer army in reserve during the Autumn. This was surely failure in applying the 
principle of concentration rather than that the culminating point in the offensive had 
been reached.” This failure to concentrate was also apparent in the tactical sphere 
among U.S. formations after the end of the pursuit from Normandy. 


On the other hand, Montgomery did successfully apply the principles of 
concentration, economy of force, and security. For example, in the October/November 
fighting to clear the Scheldt and south Holland, he not only employed the whole 








5 We Defended Normandy, General Hans Speidel. 


® Field-Marshal Montgomery at the R.U.S.I., 3rd October, 1945. (R.U.S.1. Journat, 
November, 1945.) 
See On War, von Clausewitz, Vol. III, Chapters IV and V. 
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Canadian First Army, reinforced by three divisions, but used a corps of four divisions 
driving west from the Nijmegen bridgehead in their support. For the Rhineland 
battle he again concentrated the maximum force, leaving one weak corps to hold the 
northern front along the Maas. 


The application of mobility may be observed in the regrouping of the 21st Army 
Group on several occasions, as well as the move of the XXXth Corps, other British 
troops, and the U.S. Third Army towards the Ardennes in December, 1944. Surprise 
was achieved at the opening of the Arnhem operation ; it is not clear whether it was 
attained in the Rhineland battle, though every precaution was taken. The Germans 
certainly gained surprise on 16th December, 1944, in the Ardennes. 


The Ardennes offensive had little prospect of achieving its objects. Both 
Rundstedt and Model were against the project, but were overruled by Hitler. The 
available forces were neither strong enough, sufficiently trained, nor provided with 
adequate supplies of fuel. Though losing heavily in men and material, largely through 
persisting in the offensive too long, they succeeded in forcing the postponement of the 
Allied offensive, in inflicting 54,000 casualties on the Americans, and in taking 21,000 
prisoners. 


The element of uncertainty had affected the Germans throughout the period, but 
was most marked in the U.S. high command during 16th-26th December. The 
element of chance also had its effects. The Winter of 1944-1945 was the worst on 
record for 50 years in that part of Europe. The weather affected adversely the Allied 
operations on several occasions, notably in the Ardennes and Rhineland battles. But 
the battle which suffered most from the effects of chance was that of Arnhem. In that 
case, fog on the English airfields and bad visibility in the Arnhem area not only 
delayed the arrival of parts of the airborne formations and their resupply, but badly 
hampered co-operation between air and ground forces. Then there was the presence 
of Student and Model on the spot and, finally, the capture of complete orders for the 
operation. 


The final operations of the war emphasized the gap existing between the British 
and Americans in grand strategy and the conduct of war which had appeared even 
before the latter insisted on the curtailment of the Italian campaign in favour of a 
landing in the South of France. The American General Staff believed they should be 
free to determine their strategy on military grounds alone—any object after victory 
was suspect. In 1945 their Government appears to have held the same views. 
Neither body seems to have understood that the goal of war is a good peace settlement, 
not just victory as in a game; and that, when success is in sight, the final moves 
should be in conformity with the political object. There are, however, signs that this 
is now being recognized, in some quarters at least, as the following shows: “ Lack of 
long-range post-war political objectives on the part of the ‘ Grand Alliance’ permitted 
the Russians to take Berlin while we chased the will-o’-the-wisp of the Alpine 
Redoubt and the elimination of the already destroyed German army west of the Elbe, 
all because we had forgotten the validity of Clausewitz’s observations regarding the 
proper relationship of war and policy.’’® 


(Concluded.) 





8 Military Heritage of America, by Dupuy and Dupuy, p. 563. 





THE SEA—KEY TO AIR SUPREMACY? 


By SguaprRon LEADER L. W. Davies, F.R.G.S., R.A.F. 


“‘ The giant air bases ot today will become the bomber cemeteries 
of a future war.’’—ZHIGAREV, C.-in-C., Soviet Air Forces. 


T this stage in the evolution of aerial warfare one might confidently assume 
Aw in the future, at least one factor can be safely ignored ; the requirement 

for waterbased aircraft. The controversy between those in favour and those 
against the equipment of Royal Air Force squadrons with this type of aircraft has 
raged for many years and, temporarily at least, the anti-’boat school appears to have 
won the day. There are no foreseeable replacement types of flying boats under 
construction in Britain and the last ‘boat squadrons can be expected to go out of 
service within the next two or three years. This apparent national antipathy to a 
class of aircraft which has existed in one form or another throughout the history of 
British aviation is reflected in the policy of our nationalized civil airlines which 
have also turned their backs upon the flying boat, even though the three Princesses, 
the largest aircraft ever built in this Country, are available—albeit cocooned and 
without engines—on the banks of the Solent. 


The arguments for and against the employment of flying boats in military 
and civil air transport are well known and need not be repeated in detail in this 
discussion. Suffice it to say that, despite their advantages of flexibility, strategic 
mobility, independence of expensive runways, and their competitive performance 
with contemporary landplanes, the Government has decided in favour of land-based 
aircraft. No doubt the multitude of runways bequeathed to the nation as a 
result of the 1939-45 War influenced this decision to a certain extent. The 
ministries concerned have rightly pointed out that the argument that the flying 
boat does not require expensive runways is hardly valid because there are plenty of 
runways already available. Furthermore, present day flying boats in service are 
slow, difficult to manceuvre on the water, require specialized bases, and are subject 
to the vagaries of wind and tide. These points are only too pertinent and have been 
supported by strong economic arguments. Many have regretted this passing of the 
‘boats, and hark back with nostalgia to the days of their prime, but with the 
Sunderland as the only example of a modern Service flying boat, and with no 
replacements in sight, they have regretfully concluded that these aircraft, like 
sailing ships and stage coaches, are things of the past and can have no place in an 
air force of the nuclear age. 

During the last three years, however, the development of thermo-nuclear 
weapons has clearly shown that the chances of fighting from this Country a classical 
battle for air supremacy will have a problematical chance of success due to the 
smallness of our island, our geographical proximity to the enemy, and, above all, 
the comparative ease with which our airfields could be neutralized by nuclear 
bombing or radio-active fall-out. Fortunately, as the prospects have become more 
and more sombre, behind-the-scenes aerodynamic and hydrodynamic research and 
development have proceeded to such an advanced stage that we can now re-examine 
the whole question of basing at least some of our air forces upon the water, and 
thereby reduce our dependence upon our vulnerable airfields. 


Britain in a Nuclear War 


Before we consider the modern potentialities of water-based aircraft let us take 
a quick look at the British Isles a few hours after the outbreak of an all-out nuclear 
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war. Assuming that the enemy has decided upon the elimination of this Country 
at the outset of such a war there does not seem to be any firm reason why at least 
some of his bombers should not succeed in penetrating our defences, however efficient 
might be our early warning system, our fighters, and our surface-to-air guided 
missiles. If we could be certain of a 100 per cent. interception and kill-rate there 
would be little to fear, but unfortunately this cannot be guaranteed, especially as 
the enemy is likely to strike the first blow. It has been estimated that the fall-out 
of a single megaton bomb, dropped on Liverpool during a westerly wind, would 
effectively put out of action all the population living within a 20 mile wide belt of 
land down wind of that city and extending as far as the east coast. This radio-active 
plume would be no respecter of persons and airfield personnel would be equally 
affected. It does not, therefore, need much imagination to appreciate that about 12 
such bombs—it may be less—dropped simultaneously on selected west coast towns 
could, within a few hours, paralyze both our air defences and our ability to launch a 
nuclear counter-attack. 


The nuclear deterrent, about which so much is heard these days, depends upon 
our ability to get our V-bomber force into the air at short notice. In theory this 
concept might be sound, but in practice the enemy might well succeed in destroying 
or neutralizing a large portion of the force on the ground, especially if our airfields 
were his primary target. A comprehensive dispersion of bombers to other airfields 
would certainly help to mitigate the effects of the attack, but the number of airfields 
suitable for large bomber aircraft is not unlimited, and their chances of avoiding 
the radio-active plume might be small, particularly if the wind direction was erratic. 


NEW TECHNIQUES 

The Pantobased Aircraft 

Where then can we look for an alternative should our airfields be neutralized ? 
The answer, perhaps, is the sea around our shores. This traditional element in our 
island defences has played but a limited part in the defence of our air space because 
of its unpredictable nature. Aircraft based upon it have until now been restricted 
to slow flying boats, and to carrier-borne aircraft whose bases are even more vulnerable 
than the concrete runways ashore. Recent developments in hull design and, more 
important, the invention of the hydro-ski have shown, however, that the roughness 
of the sea need no longer be a limiting factor. Moreover, it is now a practicable 
proposition to operate all types of military aircraft from mud, wet sand, snow, and 
ice as well as from land and water. A new word for this ability to operate on all 
surfaces, ‘ pantobased’ (from the Greek ‘ pantos ’—all), has been coined and is 
likely to be heard more and more frequently as the potentialities of this type of 
aeroplane come to be appreciated. 


The Hydro-Ski 


Both in the U.S.A. and in this Country the development of hydre-skis has 
proceeded apace during the past three years. The U.S. Navy Sea Dart and the 
Saunders-Roe. converted Auster are examples of aircraft which have successfully 
operated on hydro-skis. 


Briefly the hydro-ski is a non-buoyant hydroplane, suspended below an aircraft, 
which keeps it waterborne at speeds of 20 knots and above. The skis can be fitted 
to existing landplanes or flying boats as conversion kits or they can be an integral 
part of an aircraft equipped with a buoyant fuselage, as with the Sea Dart. They 
can be retracted flush in flight, thus offering no extra drag, and their angle of incidence 
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can be automatically varied during the take-off and landing runs to obtain the most 
efficient hydrodynamic effects according to the state of the sea. Fitted to the hulls 
of flying boats they now make possible efficient alighting and take-off in all but the 
roughest mid-ocean sea conditions. Coupled with the greatly increased values in 
hull-to-beam ratios which are now possible it is, at long last, a practicable proposition 
to base flying boats in mid-Atlantic for lengthy periods. 


When used in combination with normal undercarriages aircraft fitted with 
hydro-skis can operate at will without further modification from land, water, mud, 
wet sand, and snow. Extensive tank tests and trials with full size aircraft have 
shown that spray is easily diverted from jet intakes and propellers, water loads on 
buoyant fuselages are halved, and, where a normal non-buoyant landplane is equipped 
with hydro-skis, a 25-yard concrete or P.S.P. ramp or beach is all that is required 
for the- beginning or end of a sortie. For the first time in aviation history 
amphibious aircraft can be landplanes equipped to operate from water rather than 
the traditional hull-shaped aircraft fitted with wheels. How can this revolutionary 
concept be utilized in our various categories of military aircraft, and should the 
flying boat of the future have a place in our operational requirements ? 


ADAPTATION FOR WAR 

Maritime Warfare 

We are a maritime nation and in the foreseeable future we shall continue to 
depend in peace and in war upon our merchant marine. The greatest threats to 
our shipping are likely to be attacks by aircraft and submarine. So far we have 
countered these threats with escort vessels, carrier and shore-based aircraft, and 
flying boats. In a future war the escort vessels are likely to be superseded in effective- 
ness to an ever-increasing extent by aircraft. These may be from carriers or they 
may be shore-based. Our carriers, however, are few, expensive, and are highly 
vulnerable. If they are sunk even those of their short-range aircraft which are 
already airborne will be lost, unless they are within reach of a friendly airfield that 
has not been neutralized by nuclear attack. Long-range, land-based maritime 
aircraft, with their ability to cover vast areas of ocean, should be able to afford a 
more comprehensive anti-submarine protection, but they would be of little use 
against enemy air attacks and they, too, might find their home bases neutralized 
by nuclear attack. It would seem, therefore, that a surer and more economical 
method of anti-aircraft defence of merchant convoys would be an adaptation of the 
1939-45 War method of arming merchant ships with catapult-launched fighter 
aircraft; but with a difference. Each jet fighter, launched by steam catapult, 
could be fitted with a hydro-ski which would permit it to alight on the water and 
taxi alongside its ship where it could be hoisted aboard without the ship having to 
reduce speed. In very rough seas the fighter would probably be unable to taxi and 
would have to be abandoned, but the hydro-ski, which takes the main landing 
shock and prevents the nose of the aircraft burying itself beneath the waves, would 
make a safe landing certain and there would thus be no need for the pilot to bale out. 
Until the advent of V.T.O. fighters or ship-to-air guided weapons, this conversion of 
existing fighter aircraft appears to offer a solution to the convoy air defence problem. 


The threat from the submarine is, however, the Navy’s primary concern. It 
is here that the modern flying boat could really come into its own. Modern, that is, 
in that such an aircraft has already been designed and for which scale model trials 
have been successfully completed. Details are necessarily classified but it can be 
disclosed that such an aircraft, equipped with a hydro-ski beneath its hull, could 
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operate in seas with waves up to eight feet in height. U.S. Navy Department 
Hydrographic Office charts show that in mid-Atlantic the sea height is below eight 
feet for go per cent. of the year and that even in January and February, the worst 
months, this figure is not exceeded on an average of five days out of seven. It will 
be seen, therefore, that it could be based in mid-Atlantic for indefinite periods in 
all but the very worst of weathers. All the modern A/S aids could be provided. 
It could either be replenished with fuel, armament, stores, and relief crews from a 
mid-ocean depot ship or whaler, or it could refuel from an offset paravane-borne 
hose-coupling towed behind, and to one side of, one of the ships in a convoy. 


With this mid-ocean refuelling base, aircraft transit time would be greatly 
reduced, permitting far longer periods ‘ on the task.’ Complete coverage of the whole 
Atlantic Ocean north of a line between New York, the Azores, and Gibraltar could 
therefore be provided by normal patrol flying boats and land-based aircraft, with 
a radius of action of 750 nautical miles, using only two land bases (one in Canada 
and one in the U.K.). Without the mid-ocean base five land bases would be required 
for adequate coverage using aircraft of the same radius of action. 


When one remembers that three-quarters of the world’s surface is covered 
with water it seems odd that Britain’s maritime warfare effort is to be the 
responsibility of land-based aircraft. A M.R. flying boat, such as has been described, 
would be a far better proposition if our convoys are to be provided with adequate 
anti-submarine protection in nuclear war. 


Atr Sea Rescue 


What has been said for the M.R. flying boat applies equally to the search and 
rescue flying boat or amphibian. While helicopters are still limited by range and 
weather there is undoubtedly a requirement for a successor to the Walrus and 
Sea Otter. The same aircraft already described could adequately fill the gap. 
Without it, it is hard to believe that our search and rescue organization could be as 
operationally efficient as in the last war. 


Amphibious Warfare 


In a future war we may not again be called upon to launch combined operations 
on the scale of “‘ Overlord,’ but in warfare nothing is certain and it might well be 
necessary to land troops, vehicles, and stores across beaches, as was done on the north 
Egyptian littoral during the recent Port Said landings. Designs now exist for trans- 
port flying boats capable of taxying up a beach and discharging their loads through 
clam shell nose doors. The hulls would be strengthened for beaching and a kedge 
anchor would be fitted in the tail to assist refloating. Alternatively, time-expired 
aircraft could be equipped with hydro-skis for a ‘ once only ’ beaching. 


These flying L.C.Ts could greatly enhance the effectiveness of beach landings. 
No longer would it be necessary to subject the troops for long periods to sea sickness 
and concentrated fire from the shore defences while their highly vulnerable landing 
craft approached the beaches through rough seas, surf, and underwater obstacles. 
Moreover, it is quite likely that such a landing would achieve complete tactical 
surprise because the amount of shipping involved would be greatly reduced. Provided 
the flying boats were sufficiently large, even the heaviest stores, such as tanks and 
artillery, could be landed. The length of the subsequent critical build-up period 
could also be greatly reduced as the air shuttle would largely replace the slow-moving 
shipping shuttles of past invasions. It does not need much imagination to 
appreciate the tremendous degree of flexibility that a force of such aircraft would 
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have provided the Allied commanders in the recent Egyptian campaign. Instead 
of the delays and restrictions necessarily imposed upon them by slow-moving surface 
ships and landing craft, which confined our assaults to the northern littoral, a wing of 
these water-based aircraft could have embarked the troops in the same loading 
areas—Malta and Cyprus—but could have then landed them at both ends of the 
Suez Canal, as well as on the Bitter Lakes in the middle. Instead of a five-day 
delay, once air supremacy had been achieved, the whole canal could have been ours 
within a few hours of the assault force taking off from its embarkation ports. In 
this way the military campaign would have been over long before world political 
events had caught up with it; with consequent political and economic results far 
more favourable than now obtain. 


Transport 


It is in transport, perhaps, that the flying boat of the future could play its 
most effective role. In this discussion we are concerned with military aircraft, but 
with transport aircraft there is a close relationship between the military and civil 
roles. We should not forget that most of the world’s major cities have been built 
by sea, lake, or riverside. Civil flying boats are therefore able to deposit their 
passengers close to the city centres and thereby eliminate the wearisome coach 
journey, averaging some 15 miles, between airfield and city terminus. The modern 
flying boat air liner is more comfortable and can carry greater payloads than the 
landplane. Furthermore the relationship between its structure, weight, and payload 
makes it safer than landplanes and it is able to operate, at short notice, from impro- 
vised bases. Recent developments in pontoon construction enable its military 
counterpart to carry servicing docks and landing quays to an isolated area of opera- 
tions, quickly erect them, and commence operating at short notice. These pontoons 
have largely eliminated the maintenance problems associated with flying boats in 
the past. If our airlines could be persuaded to operate modern flying boats—and 
the Princess is only the forerunner of far greater boats to come—such aircraft 
would form an invaluable reserve for trooping in war-time. 


In a nuclear war the United Kingdom might find itself completely cut off from 
sea supplies should enemy nuclear attacks make the approach of merchant shipping 
impossible. These might well cause widespread starvation and national disaster, 
but a determined air force could continue the fight provided some of its aircraft 
were large flying boats equipped with hydro-skis. No doubt all available air liners 
and land-based transport aircraft could, and probably would, be pressed into service. 
But supposing the airfields were out of action, either because of nuclear cratering or 
fall-out ? We would have to look to the sea for our salvation and upon that sea, off 
our western and northern coasts, large transport flying boats could alight from 
overseas. It is most unlikely that the sea itself would be radio-active for long, 
except for certain limited areas where tide and Gulf Stream could not help to dilute 
the polluted water, and the prevailing westerly winds should largely eliminate the 
fall-out menace. Beach-landing flying boats, as described in a previous paragraph, 
would be invaluable. Their load tonnage would not, of course, match up to that of a 
convoy of merchant ships but they might be our only means of supply, apart from a 
few submarines of small load-carrying capacity. In such conditions, with perhaps 
half the population wiped out, and with a consequent reduction in the nation’s 
requirements for food, any supplies would be better than none and, if ruthlessly 
controlled, they could make’ the difference between continuing the fight and 
capitulation. 
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In limited wars or times of national tension the need for large transport aircraft 
is also great. At the present time we find ourselves with a transport force quite 
inadequate for the efficient, swift deployment of our army’s strategic reserve. Only 
recently we have seen an important part of our only parachute brigade committed to 
an eight-day sea voyage to Cyprus in an aircraft carrier. The same thing was done 
in 1951 during the Abadan crisis. Admittedly our nationalized airlines and charter 
companies can always be diverted for trooping if required, but this invariably results 
in disruption to their normal trade. Moreover, many of these aircraft are unsuitable 
for the carriage of troops and stores. It seems a pity, therefore, that the three 
Saunders—Roe Princesses are not brought into service as soon as possible. They 
could carry in a given time as many troops to the Middle East as could nine large 
troopships. Over longer distances the factor would be even more favourable. 
Moreover, thousands of man-hours would be saved due to the short period each man 
was in the ‘ pipeline.’ 


More and more of our overseas bases are slipping from our control, especially in 
the Indian Ocean. Our landing rights in Pakistan and Ceylon may be permanently 
denied to us in the near future and even the bases in Malaya and Singapore may 
come under nationalist anti-British control. We already find ourselves obliged to 
construct new runways, costing up to two million pounds each, at islands or coral 
atolls in the Indian Ocean to enable us to keep the Imperial ‘ red route’ operating. 
There is not a land-based aircraft in the Commonwealth which could fly nonstop, 
with a full payload of troops, from Aden or East Africa to our Far Eastern possessions 
or to the antipodean Dominions. The Princesses could, however, fly non-stop from 
Aden to Singapore ; and from Aden to Australia with only one stop, on the sea off 
the Cocos Islands, carrying 220 men and their personal arms. 


The 220 passenger load of the Princess is only a fraction of what is feasible 
within the next four years. Already it is possible to foresee a 24-jet engine flying boat, 
carrying 1,000 fully-armed troops, with provision for full-scale feeding and sleeping 
facilities aboard, thus obviating the need for domestic accommodation ashore at 
intermediate stops, and being able to lift safely its 1,500,000 lb. all-up weight off 
the water with six of its engines ‘ out.” Such an aircraft would have a freight capacity 
10 times that of the Princess with a payload over long distances of over 250,000 lb. 
Furthermore, it could carry two of our heavy Conqueror tanks or six Centurions and 
could discharge its loads across beaches through clam shell nose doors. With a 
cruising speed of over 400 knots and an ability to alight in mid-ocean in eight foot 
sea heights, it would be a veritable flying troopship. 


This might seem fantastic. In fact it is a practicable aircraft that has already 
been designed by one of our flying boat companies and it relies on straightforward, 
well-tried engineering techniques. If a firm order were placed now the prototype 
could be flying in 1960. 


With one such aircraft a whole battalion of our strategic reserve could be moved 
in one lift from the U.K. to practically any part of the world in a few hours. 
Accompanied by a few freighters of the same type all their heavy tanks, guns, and 
M.T. could travel with them. And there would be no need for an airfield at their 
destination. 


Such large aircraft might be considered to constitute an unwarrantable risk 
with so many lives aboard. This argument has been used in the past whenever large 
aircraft have been mooted. It has seldom carried much weight in the end. In 
war-time the advantages of so large an aircraft could be expected to outweigh this 
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objection, particularly since the safety factor in "boats is so remarkably high. To 
offset their cost they might, with advantage, be made to pay for themselves if they 
were operated by a consortium of civil operators, on condition that the fighting 
Services could use them in times of emergency. 


Fighter Defence 


Operating from 25-yard long P.S.P. ramps with a gradient of 1 in 10, hydro-ski 
equipped Hunters or Javelins could be located anywhere along our eastern coasts 
where there was a beach. These aircraft would be limited in their operations on 
occasion by the wave heights and it is not suggested that our fighter defences should 
become entirely pantobased. Nevertheless, it might well be a wise insurance to 
equip some of our fighters with conversion sets, especially for the interception of low 
flying aircraft. The delta configuration of aircraft like the Javelin has been found to be 
particularly suitable for pantobased operation. Supersonic hydro-ski fighters with 


fully-buoyant fuselages, for which designs have been prepared, could also be built if 
funds were available. 


It would not be the first time that an island’s defence relied upon dispersed 
water-based aircraft. In the Netherlands East Indies during the last war the 
N.E.LA.F. developed this form of defence with seaplanes to a high degree. They 
mastered the rendezvous problem after take-off, without the use of G.C.I. or radar, 
and seldom were they spotted by the enemy on their numerous lakes and creeks. 
The Dutch seaplanes were not very effective against Japanese Navy Zeros, but they at 
least avoided the fate of our Hurricanes and Buffalos which were so often destroyed 
whilst refuelling on their airfields. 


If we were to develop this idea we might find, in a nuclear war, that our panto- 
based fighters, operating from easily camouflaged slipways in twos and fours, were 
our only means of effective fighter defence. If the approach of fall-out were reported 
they could be diverted to similar sites constructed in inlets and creeks along the 
western coasts of Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales. 


These sites could certainly be attacked by the enemy, but their wide dispersal, 
limited number of aircraft, and the ease with which they could be camouflaged should 
make them far less profitable targets for nuclear attack than concrete airfields. This 
dispersal of our defences, while posing certain problems of maintenance, briefing, and 
control, would be an adaptation of the time-honoured defence from the perimeter 
developed by our early forefathers against successive invasions. Already the Civil 
Defence authorities are working along the same lines in the event of attacks on cities. 


The Deterrent 


It would be perfectly feasible to issue hydro-ski conversion kits to some of our 
V-bombers. Since our defence depends so largely upon our ability to wield the 
nuclear deterrent, how much better it would be if we could doubly ensure our ability 
to hit back by making at least some of our Vulcans and Victors pantobased. Similar 
length slipways to those required for fighters would suffice, but they would need to be 
made of concrete. 


Nuclear Propulsion 


These suggested roles for panto- or water-based aircraft are for the foreseeable 
future ; say, until 1962. But there can be no doubt that we will soon have to face 
up to nuclear-powered aircraft. It has been estimated that the minimum all-up 
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weight of an atomic-powered aircraft cannot be less than 500,000 lb., largely due to 
the heavy concrete or lead screening around its radio-active material.! Unlike 
conventionally powered aircraft there will be an almost negligible ‘ fuel ’ consumption. 
Long take-off runs and high wing loadings on landing would therefore be inevitable. 
No modern runway could take this load and the problems of tyres, brakes, and 
undercarriage construction would be so vast that the flying boat would seem to be 
the only answer. 


Britain has led the world in the past with jet propulsion. It now leads with 
atomic power. It would be a shame if we were to fail to grasp the opportunity to 
lead with atomic propulsion merely because we had allowed our national ‘ know how’ 
in the operation of large flying boats to be dissipated on the grounds of economic 
stringency. 

ECONOMICS OF WATERBORNE AIRCRAFT 


It has often been claimed that the economic operation of flying boats compares 
unfavourably with landplanes, although several successful companies throughout the 
world have proved that flying boats and amphibians can be very profitable. 


Recent developments have shown, however, that future designs compare more 
than favourably with land-based aircraft in initial outlay and running costs. The 
larger the aircraft the more favourable the economic picture becomes in favour of 
flying boats, whether military or civil. The large flying boat also gains over its 
predecessors in this respect in that it is largely independent of fixed bases and can 
operate for long periods without having to be hauled ashore for maintenance. 
Furthermore, the great increase it affords to strategic mobility has a direct saving in 
economic costs. A comparison between the amortized costs of one light fleet carrier, 
manned by more than 1,000 men, conveying part of our Parachute Brigade Group to 
the Middle East in an eight-day voyage and the same operation carried out in 
eight hours by three 1,000-seater flying boats would show that the former method is 
extremely uneconomic. 


Quite apart from flying boat economics the conversion of some of our fighters 
and bombers, together with the construction of short ramps or slipways in sheltered 
waters around our coasts and the erection of temporary hutted or tented accom- 
modation for their stores and personnel, would undoubtedly be comparatively cheap 
in relation to the enormous expense of constructing or even lengthening the runways of 
operational airfields. 


In a Country where the purse strings are drawn tight we cannot have everything, 
and one of the reasons why we have not been able to afford a large water-based force 
since the war is that we have had to place first things first and, until now, waterborne 
aircraft have had a low priority. With the advent of these new developments it 
might be wise to review the priorities. In the last resort it could be that pantobased 
or water-based air power will be the only air power available to us when the H-bombs 
start to fall. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The Sea is the Key 
Neither in peace nor in war, be it cold, limited, or global, can we afford to ignore 
the tremendous advantages, both military and commercial, that would accrue to our 
Services and our Country from the imaginative employment of water-based aircraft. 
1 Mr. Henry Knowler, designer of the Princess, in The Times "Survey of British 
Aviation, September, 1953. 
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They can provide us with air power more flexible than anything we have hitherto 
enjoyed. Moreover, they can assure for British commercial aviation a bright and 
prosperous future. 


These new flying boat projects would undoubtedly take a large slice of the Air 
Estimates. The costs could, however, be offset to a large extent by savings in 
airfield construction at home and abroad, by reduction in the numbers of aircraft 
carriers, transport ships, and landing craft, and the huge complement of skilled crews 
required to operate them, and by using these aircraft for civil charter operation in 
times of peace. They would ensure that our maritime aircraft industry is kept ready 
for the time when nuclear power can bring about a revolution in air transport, as it 
is already beginning to do in surface propulsion. 


Throughout our island history we have exhibited a native flair for exploiting 
our maritime resources. Although our natural element down through the ages has 
been the sea, our defences during the last 40 years have become increasingly bound up 
with the air. Aerodynamic and hydrodynamic research have now made it possible 
for us to harness both elements in conjunction and, should we wish it, to base many 
types of military aircraft upon the sea itself, in addition to the vastly more expensive 
and:highly vulnerable runways and aircraft carriers upon which we have hitherto so 
largely depended. In this fashion, should our homeland be devastated from the air, 
we could still deliver decisive counter blows from the sea. If we have the foresight to 
grasp the potentialities of ocean-going flying ships and pantobased aeroplanes we can 
assure ourselves of a second string to our bow should our conventional bases be 
neutralized. Instead of becoming an expendable advanced base, the British Isles 
could thus be a decisive factor in the fight for air supremacy in a nuclear war. 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY, 1757 
By Major E. O’BALLANCE 


UST 200 years ago was fought the Battle of Plassey, in India, which opened 
J the way for the British occupation of that country. The following is an account 

of the background, the events leading up to, and the brief campaign which 
culminated in Clive’s famous victory. 


THE BACKGROUND 


By the middle of the X VIIIth Century, the British East India Company (E.I.C.), 
a chartered trading venture, had achieved considerable influence in India and had 
established three separate Presidencies, at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta ; that of 
Madras being the most important. Each of these Presidencies was virtually 
independent of the others and only took orders from the Board of Directors, in 
London. Each had its own local armed forces, such as they were, for its own 
protection. In addition to trading, the E.I.C. governed much of the territory it 
acquired in the course of its transactions. 


The army of the Madras. Presidency, organized by Major Lawrence Stringer, 
who is considered by many to be the ‘ Father of the Indian Army,’ had achieved 
military successes not only against the native princes but also against their trading 
rivals, the French. These culminated in Clive’s victory at Arcot, in 1751, which 
made Madras fairly secure for the time being. 


However, in Bengal the situation was not quite so safe. There the seat of the 
Government had been moved to Calcutta in 1698 from farther up country, and 
although the traders were forbidden to build fortifications under their treaty 
arrangements they were forced by circumstances to protect themselves, so they 
built defences around their ‘ factory,’ which became known as Fort William. The 
Bombay Presidency does not come into this story. 


Although organized and commanded by Lawrence, who was an elderly officer 
who had seen service in Spain, Flanders, and in the ’45 Rebellion before taking up 
service with the E.I.C., the successes of the young Madras Army came to be associated 
with the name of Robert Clive, an energetic young officer who led several enterprises. 
Clive had originally gone out to India as a ‘ writer,’ or clerk as we might say nowadays, 
but he had shown a taste and aptitude for soldiering and he distinguished himself 
in the early battles against the French and the native princes. He was ambitious, 
courageous, and intelligent ; he also had a powerful personality, a flair for personal 
publicity, and was fully alive to the political implications of all his moves. 


Clive had volunteered to lead the expedition against Arcot, and with a force of 
200 Europeans and 600 sepoys, after a forced march of over 70 miles, he took the 
fortified city without a shot being fired. But as soon as he got inside he was besieged 
by a combined French and Indian army about 10,000 strong. For 50 days he held 
out and then, with only 240 fit men standing, he repulsed a grand assault, after 
which the enemy, having shot their bolt, faded away. Clive went home to England 
where he was féted and admired. The Prime Minister, Pitt, described him as a 
“ heaven-born general.’’ Whilst in England, he was granted a King’s commission 
as a lieutenant-colonel. 


Clive briefly visited Calcutta in 1750. 
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THE SITUATION IN BENGAL 


The Calcutta Presidency was fairly prosperous and had established several 
up-country trading posts in Bengal. But the E.I.C. did not have the exclusive 
trading rights in this part of India, as the French also, in agreement with the Nawab 
of Bengal, had a number of trading stations, the most important of which was that at 
Chandernagore, which was about 15 miles up-river from Calcutta. The aged Nawab 
tolerated European traders, but to keep a check on their activities he subjected 
them to certain restrictions in the various agreements he made with them. 


Early in 1756 the old Nawab died and was succeeded by his grandson, Suraj Ud 
Daula, a youth of only 19 years of age, who at once appreciated how insidious was 
the threat of the ever-encroaching Europeans. He eyed them very coldly. The 
traders in Calcutta, who were a little wary of the old Nawab and cautious in not 
over-stepping the mark under his régime, were not impressed by the callow youth 
who succeeded him, and they openly began to chafe under the existing trade and 
defensive restrictions. 


Emboldened, they sheltered a Hindu merchant, whom the young Nawab 
demanded should be handed over to him. Also, they were more than a little 
indiscreet about the fortifications they were repairing and erecting to protect 
themselves. Suraj Ud Daula ordered that these should be dismantled, but the E.1.C. 
flatly refused to do this. 


THE BiLacK HoLe 


These two facts, together with the widely current, but wildly exaggerated, 
rumours of wealth stored in Fort William, caused the young Nawab to collect an army 
together. Within three weeks he had seized all the English up-country settlements, 
and by the 16th June, 1756, he was camped outside Calcutta. But the defence 
works were poor and still incomplete, and there was generally a dearth of military 
stores and soldiers. The E.I.C., being a commercial enterprise, was reluctant to 
over-spend in this direction, especially when there was no visible sign of the enemy. 


As soon as the Nawab’s army appeared, the Governor and the Military Com- 
mandant, together with the majority of the Europeans, hastily boarded the ships 
that were there and fled down river. Only a handful were left behind in Fort William 
and they were not able to put up a very stout resistance. Asa result, Suraj Ud Daula 
overran Calcutta on the 2oth. 


Then followed the notorious incident, known as the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Of the captured Europeans, 146 men, women, and children were put into a very small 
room for the night and the next morning only 23 were still alive. Originally this was 
thought to be a deliberate act of cruelty on the part of the Nawab and it certainly 
aroused Britain wholeheartedly against him when it became known. The later 
opinion seems to be that, disappointed at the small amount of treasure he found, 
Suraj Ud Daula retired to rest (it is widely alleged that he spent the evening in 
debauchery) and did not realize the full consequence of his order until the next 
morning when it was too late, as his officers were afraid to wake him up in time for 
anything to be done. 


THE RELIEF EXPEDITION FROM MADRAS 


The first news of events in Bengal reached the Madras Presidency on 15th July, 
and on the 20th Major Kilpatrick of the Madras Army was sent off to Calcutta with 
230 men as an interim measure. It was decided to send a relief expedition to restore 
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the E.I.C.’s fortunes there, and after some debate Clive, who had arrived back from 
England, was chosen to lead this. 


This appointment caused some dispute as Clive was not the senior officer available. 
This caused the colonel in command of the 39th Regiment of Foot, who had hoped 
to be selected, to withdraw his regiment from the proposed expedition. Colonels 
practically owned their regiments in those days. The 39th Foot was the first King’s 
regiment to serve in India, and at this time was still the only one there. There was 
often much jealousy and bad feeling between the British Army proper, that is the 
King’s troops, sent out and controlled by the War Office, and the Company’s troops, 
who were raised, paid for, and completely controlled by the E.I.C. The King’s 
troops, who considered themselves to be far superior in every way, usually refused to 
take orders from the Company’s officers and only fell in with the E.I.C. plans when it 
suited their book. 

On 16th October, 1756; Clive sailed from Madras with his men in four of H.M. 
ships, all under the over-all command of Admiral Watson. Clive’s force consisted of 
34 officers, 562 Europeans, and 940 sepoys. In addition there were on board three 
companies of the 39th Foot, which their colonel had not been able to prevent being 
impressed as Marines on the order of the admiral, the senior King’s officer. One of 
these companies was commanded by Eyre Coote, then a captain of some 12 years’ 
service. Clive’s orders were to re-take Calcutta and to re-establish the E.I.C. there. 
If the threatened war with France broke out, he was to go on and take Chandernagore, 
the French trading settlement. 


On 5th December, Admiral Watson’s ships_arrived at the mouth of the River 
Hooghly, and the Governor and other refugees from Calcutta were found encamped 
at a nearby village. Major Kilpatrick had reached them, but his detachment was 
decimated by sickness. After looting Calcutta, Suraj Ud Daula had not bothered to 
interfere with them but had instead returned to his capital, Moorshedabad. 


As soon as Clive landed he sent a sharp note to the Nawab, which caused 
him to start re-assembling his army again. The advance northwards by the 
British was begun and, with only one skirmish en route, Calcutta was occupied 
with little opposition on znd January, 1757. 


Admiral Watson now ordered Coote to take possession of Fort William in the 
King’s name, which he did literally, refusing to allow any of Clive’s men to enter. 
This almost caused the ever-present smouldering jealousy to burst into flames, and 
the King’s troops and those of the Company nearly came to blows. The incident 
was only settled by the admiral tactfully going ashore to command in person. 


THE BATTLE OF CALCUTTA 


Meanwhile, the Nawab was advancing southwards. Then came news that 
Britain and France were once again at war with each other, which meant that the 
garrison at Chandernagore, which consisted of at least 200 European troops and 
some artillery, might possibly join Suraj Ud Daula. However, the French claimed 
neutrality and this contingency did not happen. Even so the situation was not too 
rosy, as the defences of Fort William were poor and inadequate and no reinforcements 
or war material could be expected for some time. Clive at once set about raising a 
unit of Bengal sepoys to implement the garrison. 


On 3rd February the Nawab’s army appeared and camped outside Calcutta: 
It was estimated to consist of about 18,000 cavalry with 25,000 foot soldiers and 
armed retainers, and to have at least 40 cannon. Clive, who was once again the 
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leading personality after the domestic dispute over Fort William and was in full 
command of the land forces, decided to launch a ‘dawn attack the next day. His 
attacking force consisted of 70 artillerymen, 450 Europeans, and 800 sepoys, to 
which he added 600 sailors borrowed from the admiral for this purpose. 


By a circuitous route, marching through a heavy ground mist, Clive approached 
the Nawab’s camp. En route a party of enemy cavalry that bumped into him was 
disposed of. Clive hit the enemy camp hard, but the fighting that followed was 
confused and indecisive and his force was nearly enveloped. By the time he had 
fought his way back again he had lost over 100 men killed and nearly as many 
wounded. Much damage was done to the enemy, but it could not be called a really 
successful sortie. However, the very boldness of it disconcerted the Nawab and 
caused him to move his camp a little farther away. The next day, Suraj Ud Daula 
sent a message to say he was willing to negotiate. 


There seems to be little doubt that from contemporary reports and opinions that 
another similar determined attack would have defeated the enemy—and indeed 
Admiral Watson urged Clive to make the attempt. But Clive hesitated for a while and 
then opened negotiations with the Nawab. A sort of uneasy peace was patched up 
and a treaty was signed on gth February. Strongly influenced by the dread of an 
invasion from the North by the Afghans and from the West by the Maharattas, the 
Nawab agreed to restore all former rights and property to the E.I.C. Suraj Ud Daula 
then withdrew northwards. 


THE TAKING OF CHANDERNAGORE 


Admiral Watson wanted permission to attack the French in Bengal, but the 
Nawab would not go as far as this. Intrigue and diplomatic exchange between Clive 
and Suraj Ud Daula followed but nothing positive could be gained. However, under 
fear of a possible Afghan invasion of his dominions, the Nawab, feeling that he might 
possibly need a strong ally, eventually hinted that he might allow the British to 
attack the French. 


The mere hint was enough and on 8th March Clive began a slow march northward 
in conjunction with Admiral Watson, who moved his ships up the River Hooghly 
alongside him. On the evening of the 12th the British camped just two miles short of 
Chandernagore, by which time, as the Afghan threat had faded a little, the Nawab 
began to repudiate the peace treaty he had signed and forbade Clive to attack. On 
this occasion the admiral was the driving force, and as he had been officially notified 
that a state of war existed with France, he was grimly determined to do something. 
He moved his ships as near to the French fort as the boom put out by the French 
would allow. 


Two days later a party under Coote gained possession of part of the village of 
Chandernagore and some outbuildings, which caused the French to retire back into 
the fort itself. The next day Clive moved the remainder of his force forward and 
pushed his guns to within roo yards of the fort, which was strong and well built. 
The French had 48 guns and a garrison of about 800, of whom probably 230 were 
European troops. Clive opened fire with his guns and an artillery duel commenced 
which, interspersed with a hail of musketry fire, was kept up spasmodically for some 
days. Meanwhile, the Admiral had not been idle and had sent sailors up the river in 
small boats on a reconnaissance. They found a channel through the boom which 
enabled them to cut the boom itself. The British sailors also cut the cables of some 
of the French ships lying near the fort. 
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At daybreak on 23rd March a combined land and sea attack was launched. 
Clive, with artillery and musketry fire, covered the admiral’s ships whilst they 
manceuvred into a position from which they could fire at the fort. The action between 
the British ships and the French in the fort lasted for three hours and culminated in a 
French surrender. Without any doubt, the honours of this battle for Chandernagore 
go to the Royal Navy, who bore the brunt of the fight. Two British ships were 
seriously damaged and the naval casualties were about 130. Clive had no casualties. 


THE MARCH TO PLASSEY 


Intrigue and diplomatic exchange continued between Clive and the Nawab ; 
in addition, Clive began to foster a conspiracy aimed at bringing about the downfall 
of Suraj Ud Daula. The two principal conspirators with whom he was in contact 
were Mir Jafir, the commander of the Nawab’s army, and Rai Durlab, the State 
Treasurer. 


Acting under the vague impression that Mir Jafir would join him with 10,000 
men, Clive continued his march northwards on 13th June. On the 19th, he came up 
with Major Kilpatrick, who the previous day had been sent on ahead to take the 
village of Katwa, which was only about 40 miles from Moorshedabad, the Nawab’s 
capital. It was here, at Katwa, that Clive hoped to meet Mir Jafir. But Mir Jafir 
did not come. Messages were sent, to which only vague replies were given. This state 
of affairs caused Clive much concern and he redoubled his efforts at intrigue. 


On 1st June, Clive called a Council of Wa., which was attended by all his officers 
above the rank of subaltern, and the question he posed was whether he should attack 
now or whether he should wait until he was joined by some ‘ country power.’ It is 
interesting to note that Clive and nine of his officers supported the ‘ let’s wait ’ plan, 
whilst Coote and six others were all for the immediate resumption of the advance on 
the capital. Coote had been given the local rank of major by Clive whilst on this 
march from Calcutta. 


But still Clive was undecided. However, the next day [22nd], he received a 
message from Mir Jafir saying that he himself was on the march and urging Clive 
to attack the Nawab before his army was firmly ensconsed in the entrenched camp 
north of Plassey, which it had occupied on a previous occasion. The message was 
vaguely worded but it was sufficient, and Clive at once gave orders for his column to 
march off. By midnight his leading elements had reached the mango orchard, 
which was immediately north of the village of Plassey. The noise ahead indicated 
that the enemy had reached their entrenched encampment, which was about one mile 
farther on. To the north of the mango orchard, close to the River Hooghly, was a 
solid brick house, surrounded by a wall, which Clive made his headquarters. His men 
settled down to sleep where they were, in and around the orchard. 


When dawn broke the vast array of the enemy issuing from their camp and 
moving into their battle positions surprised the British officers, and some expressed 
their doubts. It is recorded that Clive, when he first saw the enemy, said, ““ We must 
make the best fight we can during the day and at night sling our muskets on our 
shoulders and march: back to Calcutta.” But if a few of the officers had any qualms, 
the phlegmatic British soldiers were not impressed by what they saw. Their morale 
was exceptionally high ; they had all brushed with Indian troops before and they 
had a prefound belief in their own superiority. 


Cc 
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THE ORDER OF BATTLE AND DISPOSITIONS 

The Nawab had not had an easy time in getting his army to move back to the 
entrenched camp again. This was chiefly because some of his subordinates were 
disaffected and his troops were unpaid. It took him three days to get it under control 
again, which he did by distributing gifts of money and by making lavish promises. 
It was estimated that he had in the field some 15,000 cavalry, mostly Pathans, about 
34,000 foot soldiers and armed retainers, and 53 guns drawn by oxen. 

The Indian force spread out on the plain in an arc which partly encompassed 
the British position. It was in three sections. The right section, nearest the river 
bank, was about 12,000 strong, the pick of the army, and was commanded by 
Mir Murdan, the one loyal senior officer. The centre section was commanded by 
Rai Durlab, a conspirator; while the third section, which was on the left, was 
commanded by Mir Jafir, with whom Clive had conducted his intrigues. Interspersed 
between the masses of men were the guns in ‘blobs.’ In front of Mir Murdan’s 
position there were two ‘ tanks,’ or artificial water holes. These were rectangular in 
shape and the excavated spoils that had been originally dug out formed a sheltering 
bank of earth around them. The forward ‘ tank’ was occupied by about 50 French 
guriners, with four guns. 

Opposing this force Clive, all told, had 1,020 Europeans (which included, by the 
way, about 50 sailors), which he divided into two battalions, one commanded by 
Kilpatrick and the other by Coote. He also had about 2,100 sepoys, eight six- 
pounder guns, and two small howitzers. He formed his men up in a line in front 
of the orchard with the Europeans in the centre and the sepoys, in two roughly equal 
detachments, on either side of them. He sent two guns and the two howitzers to a 
small brick kiln, which was about 200 yards to the front of the left of his line, to take 
on the French gunners at the ‘ tank.’ Clive’s line of troops was completely exposed 
and outflanked by the enemy commanded by Mir Jafir, who so far had given no 
positive sign that he was going to assist the British. Clive hoped that he might at 
least remain neutral, otherwise he realized that his force was extremely vulnerable. 


THE First PHASE 

As soon as the British line formed, which was about eight o’clock in the morning, 
the guns at the ‘ tank ’ opened up and an artillery bombardment between the British 
and the French began. The other enemy guns along the opposing arc spasmodically 
joined in. The British troops were out in the open and unprotected, and most of 
their casualties occurred about this time. After half an hour of this, Clive ordered 
his men to retire into the orchard, which was about 800 yards by 300, and was 
surrounded by an earth bank and a ditch, and to lie down. The artillery battle raged 
for about four hours, until about noon, when there came a heavy monsoon shower 
lasting for about an hour. 

The British gunners naturally kept their powder dry, but the enemy failed to do 
this and their firing slackened a little. Believing'the British to be in the same plight, 
Mir Murdan chose this moment to lead his cavalry in a charge upon their position, 
but this was broken up by grapeshot, and the one senior officer the Nawab could 
rely on was killed. When he heard of the death of Mir Murdan, Suraj Ud Daula 
sent for Mir Jafir and urged him to attack. Accounts differ as to what reply was made, 
some say Mir Jafir promised to do so while others say that he replied that the day 
was too far spent. Whatever he said is immaterial, as in fact he merely returned to 
his men and did nothing. Next, the Nawab sent for Rai Durlab, whom it appears 
was able to persuade Suraj Ud Daula to agree to withdraw his troops back into the 
entrenched camp and call it a day. 
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THE SECOND PHASE 


After the monsoon shower the artillery duel recommenced. Clive at this stage 
seems to have been resigned to the fact that the odds were too heavy for him to risk 
a daylight battle and it appears that he had decided to wait until nightfall and then 
charge through the enemy lines in the darkness—tactics he had used before with 
success. Accordingly, he retired to his headquarters, leaving Kilpatrick in charge in 
the field with orders to let him know immediately the enemy made any move. 

When Clive had gone Kilpatrick noticed that the enemy guns were beginning to 
be trundled away ; then there was a slight, but distinctly discernible, movement of 
the masses of the enemy to the rear. The French gunners at the ‘ tank,’ seeing that 
they were being left alone and unsupported, began to draw back. At once, on seeing 
this latter move, Kilpatrick advanced towards the ‘ tank’ with two companies and 
two guns, sending back word of what he was doing to Clive. 

Clive, extremely annoyed that anyone had made a move without his orders, 
caught him up at the ‘ tank,’ which the French had abandoned, and only a prompt 
apology prevented Kilpatrick being placed under arrest. Clive took over the 
command and sent the unfortunate officer back to the orchard. But this action of 
Kilpatrick’s had forced the issue, and Clive had little alternative but to press forward 
with an attack. If he retreated back again to the orchard, the probability would be 
that he would be followed by hordes of the enemy, who would press closely on his 
heels and swamp him. He sent for Coote to come forward with his battalion and 
four guns, and he then began to advance. 

As he was preparing to do this, Mir Jafir; who still had given no friendly sign, 
made a move forward, and Clive, suspecting that he might have designs upon the 
British baggage train, detached a gun and a small party to face him. When the 
British gun fired at him, Mir Jafir halted and remained where he was. 

It was now about four o’clock in the afternoon, or a little after, when the two 
forces joined and the battle broke out suddenly. The enemy were in the process of 
preparing to return to camp and their officers had a hard job to make them turn and 
face the British. Their commanders tried to bring them into battle in some sort of 
order, but they were unable to stem Coote’s advance. The large majority of the 
enemy’s junior leaders were loyal and fought well, and Coote was held for a short 
time at a mound just outside the entrenched camp. The British musketry fire was 
heavy and the balls maddened the elephants which carried the Indian leaders. Soon 
four of the most resolute had been killed. The main opposition still came from the 
French gunners, who continued to fire back from a new position. Mir Jafir’s men 
took no part in this fighting, but merely stood still and watched. 

Even at this stage, by no stretch of imagination, was the battle lost, had the 
Nawab been resolute and stood fast. With his overwhelming numbers, he could have 
simply ‘ absorbed ’ the tiny British force and masticated it slowly. But as soon as 
he heard that Clive was attacking he fled, leaving his army leaderless. 

Next, Clive ordered Coote to lead the assault on the enemy camp, and after a 
fierce, but short, struggle the protective embankment was carried. By five o’clock 
the British were in full possession and the Indians were in headlong flight, with Coote 
directing the pursuit. But, having no cavalry, Clive was hampered, and the chase 
was halted six miles away. The two conspirators, Mir Jafir and Rai Durlab, now 
openly came out on the side of the British. 

The British losses were probably (accounts differ slightly) six Europeans killed 
and 20 wounded, and 14 sepoys killed and 36 wounded. It was calculated that the 
enemy lost at least 500 killed. For the information of gunners, Clive’s six-pounders 
fired 511 shots. 
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THE REASONS FOR VICTORY 


At the opening of the battle, Clive’s chances were slight and, indeed, he himself 
was not over-optimistic about the outcome. Yet his small force of about 3,000 or so 
men triumphed over nearly 40,000. Why was this ? 


There were at least three reasons, the first of which was that Clive had a trained, 
disciplined body of men under his absolute control. He was the commander in fact 
as well as in name, as witness his anger when Major Kilpatrick overstepped his orders. 


The second reason was the high state of confidence and morale of the British 
troops, who had proved before, and firmly believed, that they were superior to their 
enemies. Their officers may have drawn in their breath sharply when they saw the 
numbers facing them, but the British private soldier (and sailor) was strongly imbued 
with Bacon’s maxim that “ it matters not to the wolf how many sheep there be.”’ 


The third reason was that chance played its part, as it does in most battles- 
whether large or small, but Clive was fully alive to this factor and was quick to turn it 
to his advantage. Again, a contributory point not often mentioned by the historians, 
was the good, resolute, and intelligent leading on the part of the British regimental 
officers, of whom perhaps Coote was the outstanding example. Without them, Clive’s 
army would not have been able to fight efficiently. 


What then were the main reasons for the Indian defeat ? 


They had many handicaps, the chief of which were an inexperienced and 
irresolute leader (who was none too brave) and the disloyalty of his senior commanders. 
The army had to be bribed into taking the field and there was some disaffection in the 
ranks. The infantry consisted of levies with little or no training or experience, and 
the huge numbers of such quality proved to be as much a handicap as anything else, 
especially as they had to be controlled by leaders on elephants, who were in full view. 
When these leaders were killed their followers became a disorganized rabble. The 
enemy artillery was badly handled, and the British had far more to fear from the 
four French-manned guns at the ‘ tank ’ than from the remainder of the cannon lined 
up against them. The cavalry, the strongest and most dangerous arm if properly 
directed and used, had the disadvantage of being uncontrollable once committed 
into action. 


AFTER EVENTS 


After the battle Clive moved on to Moorshedabad and camped outside the city, 
entering in state on 29th June. Mir Jafir, the principle conspirator, was made the 
Nawab of Bengal. Suraj Ud Daula, who had fled, was captured a few days later and 
put to death. When the news of this victory reached England, Clive was rewarded 
with the Governorship of Bengal. The prize money, an important item to fighting 
men in those days, was good. For example, Clive got £234,000, Major Kilpatrick got 
£33,756, and each subaltern {3,000. Considering the value of the pound then, as mav 
be guessed, there were few complaints in this respect. 


There was only one detachment of the French left in Bengal after Plassey, and 
Clive sent Coote to capture it. With only a small force, by forced marching, Coote 
covered 400 miles of difficult country in 21 days, but he did not succeed in his object 
as the French managed to slip over the border into the independent State of Oudh. 
Clive was extremely displeased and reproved Coote. 


PERSONALITIES 
A few words about the prominent personalities concerned in the Battle of Plassey. 
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Suraj Ud Daula was a spoilt youth, callow, rather cowardly, and certainly 
hesitant and unsure of himself. He was by no means the strong, dominant character 
necessary to keep his jealous and ambitious subordinates under control. 


Mir Jafir, who ultimately gained the most, was a crafty schemer but extremely 
cautious, who made no actual move either to help or to join Clive until he saw that 
the battle was won. Afterwards he governed Bengal much as a figurehead, with the 
E.I.C. wielding a lot of power behind the scenes. 


Rai Durlab, who was in league with Mir Jafir, was cunning and unscrupulous, 
but not quite as ambitious. He was also extremely cautious. 


On the British side the leading personality was Clive, who has already been 
discussed, but it should be added that although he had a flair for soldiering, he was a 
far better politician and statesman. At intrigue he was even better, and was not 
above playing the Indians at their own game—and beating them at it. His early 
battles in India had been affairs between amateurs, and this was the first time he 
really came under the critical eyes of Regular officers who knew their job. He did 
not always shine as the outstanding master on the battlefield as many claim ; he 
was often hesitant and pessimistic, but he was, of course, throughout, always the 
dominant figure who held the British force together. 


Major Kilpatrick was a good soldier, brave, quiet, and confident, and it was his 
initiative of moving forward to the ‘tank’ where the French gunners were that 
precipitated the battle. He was probably a better tactician in the field than Clive, 
but had less drive and ambition. Unfortunately, he died a few weeks after the battle. 


Eyre Coote, the senior King’s officer in this campaign, was the outstanding 
regimental officer. In every way he was a better soldier and leader of men in action 
than was Clive, and one senses that Clive knew this and it did not endear Coote to 
him. Thus began for Coote over 20 years of service in India, and he eventually 
became the Commander-in-Chief of the E.I.C.’s Forces. 


CONCLUSION 


The victory at Plassey cleared the road to Moorshedabad, from thence to Lucknow, 
and on to Delhi. A century of progress and consolidation followed and the tentacles 
of the E.I.C. reached out to grasp hold of most of India. It has often been said that 
an empire was won for the cost of (about) 20 killed and 56 wounded. 


Plassey was of immense prestige and morale value and it left a lasting mark in 
the minds of the native princes. For the next 70 odd years, the mere presence of 
British troops, no matter how few, on an Indian battlefield was often sufficient to 


turn the scales in our favour, such was the reputation that had been gained by the 
British soldier. 








THE PREVENTION OF WAR 
By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD A. R. P. ERNLE-ERLE-Drax, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


** Oh whither ere it be fulfilled, 
Ere its fierce blast be hushed and stilled, 
Shall blow the wind of doom ?’’—ArESCHYLUs. 


HIS paper is the fourth, and I much hope the last, of a series dealing with 
the preservation of peace. If I may be allowed a brief résumé, the first three 
were as follows :— 


I.—World War III. Some Pros and Cons, printed in R.U.S.I. JourNAL, May, 
1955. This sought to show: (1) that the causes which drive nations to war are 
deep-seated little understood ; (2) that the peace maintained since the end of 
World War II has been precarious and far less secure than most people supposed. 
The following was quoted from Captain Cyril Falls’s recent book A Hundred Years of 
War :— 

“So at the end of a century of warfare, our world depends for the 
maintenance of peace, . . . on the improvisations of States eager to avoid a 
world conflict, but wasting their substance upon armaments. It would be 
foolish as well as dishonest to prophesy success in this effort to ward off a 
terrible disaster for mankind. It would be cowardly to abandon hope that the 
effort will prove successful.” 


Certainly let us not abandon hope, for the matter is largely in our own hands. 
A part of my Conclusion ran as follows :— 


““... we in the West have no good reason to think that permanent peace 
has been made secure, or probable, or even adequately merited. It could be 
done, it is perhaps the most urgent problem of our day, but the time now 
available for such a tremendous task is very short. 

“‘ There has been too little examination of the fundamental causes of wars. 
Such study would indicate that they have little or no connection with the 
particular weapons that will be used in waging them. 


“It is arguable that the wars and other disasters experienced by any 
nation are largely dependent on the extent to which their people are deserving 
of permanent peace. It would be rash to assume without ample proof that 
this is not so, for it may prove to be a dominant factor.” 


II.—Deterring Future Aggression, printed in R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, February, 1956. 
This paper sought to show that there was little hope for the preservation of peace by 
relying solely on the threat of mass destruction with hydrogen bombs. This view 
was summarized thus :—‘‘ Admittedly we have today the hydrogen bomb, which 
among all sane and responsible men should be a powerful deterrent to war, but it is no 
certain protection against the folly and blunders of mankind.’’ We need therefore 
some plan for a ‘ graduated deterrent’ so that any case of undoubted aggression 
could be met promptly with adequate forces of ample strength. To organize such 
forces and to achieve success in using them would unfortunately be a matter of great 
difficulty. Certainly the United Nations have so far got nowhere near to a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 


III.—Peace ? : printed in the Army Quarterly, October, 1956. This paper, with 
quotations from history, showed the great difficulty of forecasting with any accuracy 


a period of future peace. In the past, many of our leading statesmen have erred 
lamentably on this subject. 
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This paper also pointed out that we were repeating the ancient blunder of 
tempting our enemies by our weakness, for our military strength and also our 
financial and economic strength were definitely less than they ought to be. 


To bring the story up to date the following is perhaps atypical example, not of 
wishful thinking but of a sincere attempt to forecast the future. In the last week of 
October, 1956, a friend, who is an intelligent student of world affairs, remarked to me 
that Moscow had received a considerable rebuff in Poland and an even greater 
setback in Hungary. (This was while the Hungarian revolt appeared to be successful, 


and before the Russian counter-attack.) He therefore thought we could now look 
forward to 10 years of peace. 


He probably noted with interest that within three days of making this remark, 


Hungary was invaded by a powerful Russian army, and France and Britain were 
making war on Egypt ! 
* * * 


Recent events have shown that the danger of a major war at short notice is 
appreciably greater than most people suppose. Many consider that the best hope for 
the future lies in the United Nations, which unfortunately is very like the old League 
of Nations, dressed up in different clothes but still possessing the same weaknesses 
and fundamental defects. The U.N. have, of course, done a great deal of good and 
useful work, but in order to achieve progress the defects should be analysed, together 
with the long list of cases where the U.N. have failed to achieve success. 


We should also make a list of the various dangers to peace which surround us at 
the present time, for unfortunately they are formidable. The main defect of the U.N. 
is that they just cannot produce a military force that would be strong enough, or able 
to deal promptly enough, with a really powerful aggressor. 


Some form of ‘ World Police Force’ has been a hopeful dream for many years 
but consider the insignificant forces volunteered for use in Korea, where the U.S.A. 
had to do most of the fighting. In Egypt, the U.N. volunteers, in December, 1956, 
numbered less than 5,000; yet forcing the withdrawal of a powerful aggressor 
(cf. the invasion of Hungary) might need one or two millions ! 


Before 1939, ruthless aggression by Japan, Italy, and Germany, in succession, 
was allowed to pass unchecked. World,War II thus arose because the League of 
Nations could not protect a weak victim from a powerful aggressor. 


World War III is quite likely to start because the U.N. cannot or will not protect 
strong nations from aggressive spoliation by the weak, who now rely on the U.N. to 
guard them against reprisals! There are many examples. Nasser can tear up a 
treaty and grab the Canal with impunity. Persia could kick us out of Abadan with 


losses amounting to £300,000,000 or more and pay compensation when she pleased, 
and of whatever amount she pleased. 


There is also the deplorable case of the Corfu Channel, now conveniently 
forgotten. In 1946, Albania laid mines in that channel, instigated no doubt by some 
evilly disposed Power, and mined two of our destroyers with heavy loss of life. After 
endless argument and legal delays, and with no help from the U.N., we took the 
case to the Hague International Court and were eventually awarded damages 
amounting to £843,947. Ten years have elapsed, not a penny has been paid, and 
there is no known means of obtaining payment, except by the use of force ! 


Another grave defect is the U.N. voting system. Most democracies take great 
care that representation of the people shall be evenly balanced on the principle of 
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‘one man, one vote.’ Yet in the U.N. Assembly, six nations with a population of, 
perhaps, 30 millions can outvote five of the major democracies with a population 
that may exceed 300 millions ! 

There is another strange perversion. In some democracies, specially in Britain, 
recent legislation has all tended to favour the tenant of any property and to give him 
every kind of protection, or even advantage, against the landlord, on the grounds that 
the latter might happen to be greedy or unfair. 

Yet in international affairs it seems to be generally accepted that any landlord, 
under the pretext of ‘ nationalization,’ can tear up treaties, kick out his tenant, and 
leave him to beg for compensation and get it if he can! This is so grossly unfair 
that it can only lower the prestige of the U.N. and ultimately cause the major Western 
Powers to think it in many ways little better than a nuisance. 

The U.N., after a few verbal protests, totally failed to prevent Egypt from 
holding up Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal, and this went on for five years ! 

Their other efforts in 1956 to solve various Middle East problems, particularly 
that of the border fighting between Israel and her neighbours, were entirely fruitless. 


‘Their one success was when France and Britain voluntarily acceded to their 
clamour and halted their advance on Suez (which was practically unopposed) at 
2 a.m. on 7th November, 1956. That was a tragic moment, for it wrecked the 
possibility that the landing in Egypt might ultimately have been justified by results. 
It gave Nasser time to complete the blocking of the Canal, and though we cleared 
one end of it with great skill and efficiency, we were debarred from clearing the other. 
Colonel Nasser was left in supreme control in Egypt, free to ill-treat British and 
French nationals and to loot their property to any extent. 

He claimed publicly to have looted stores and equipment from our military depot 
at Ismailia to the value of £300 millions ! 

The final result of this deplorable situation cannot now be foretold, but it is 
obviously menacing. ‘ 

Let us now consider briefly the major dangers and potential causes of war that 
surround us in a world that has become tragically unstable. First, there is friction 
and hatred along many frontiers, between peoples who, in many cases, have recently 
been at war with one another. For example, the frontiers of South Korea, Vietnam, 
Palestine, etc. , 

Next, there is friction and hatred in the enslaved satellite States of Eastern 
Europe :—Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria. Nine States, with a population of over 100 millions! 

There is no doubt periodical internal friction in Russia, with hatred of the 
dictator regime begun by Stalin, the tyranny of the secret police, imprisonment or 
transportation without trial, etc. 

In the Middle East there is friction and hatred in abundance. All the Arab races 
against Israel ; most of them against Iraq, because Iraq is anti-Syria and therefore 
anti-Russia ; nearly all of them against Britain and France, stirred up by unceasing 
propaganda, and so on. There is friction between Egypt and the Sudan, over 
unsettled problems such as the distribution of the Nile waters, and equal or greater 
friction between India and Pakistan over the ownership of Kashmir. 

Certain Communist Powers help to inflame these troubles with wireless and other 
propaganda which spread a steady stream of lies and incitement. Britain, at the 
moment, might be described as the ‘centre of hatred,’ forming the target of 
constant abuse from Moscow, Athens, arid Cairo. 
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There is the further danger that our enemies may be tempted to excesses by 
our apparent weakness. Our long chain of air and naval bases from Gibraltar to 
Hong Kong, linking us with Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific, is much less 
secure than it was. Our military strength is far less than we should like it to be, 
our prestige has been sadly lowered in the Middle East, and our economic and 
financial strength are badly strained. 


In normal times these could all be repaired again, but time now is running 
against us. 


Many will ask, what can we do about all these things ? 


A detailed answer would take several pages, but, briefly, it may be said that in 
many directions we could do a lot. Externally, we might deal with the poisonous 
stream of anti-British propaganda by appointing the best man that can be found in 
the Country and giving him adequate funds for counter-propaganda work, particularly 
for spreading truth to replace lies. 


We can do much, and no doubt it is being done, to improve our relations with the 
Commonwealth and the U.S.A. But the international friction and hatred that exist 


elsewhere over such immense areas will take many years to cure and must long remain 
a potential cause of war. 


Since everyone’s hopes are now centred on the U.N., which has at its disposal no 
adequate forces to compel obedience to its commands, it seems obvious that it should 
develop to a much greater extent the use of financial and economic pressure. In 
other words ‘ sanctions short of war.’ This is already done to a certain extent by 
big pressure groups such as motor manufacturers, shipping interests, oil combines, etc.: 
but it would be far more effective if carried out deliberately on national or inter- 
national lines. The World Bank could, no doubt, powerfully co-operate. Such 
pressure, when efficiently organized, should be able to exert any necessary control 
over small countries like Israel and Egypt. It would of course be much more 
difficult against a great nation such as China or Russia, but that is a long-te m 
problem needing intensive study. 


Finally, there is the home front, where we could and should do much more than 
we are doing. It may hurt ; we may find that our present standard of living (which, 
relative to other countries, is very high) will have to be temporarily cut by a small 
amount. But the public should be told clearly that it is now essential to stop inflation, 
to avert the danger of devaluing the pound, and to make our economic and financial 
position absolutely secure. We need a leader who will state bluntly that the danger 
of a major war is greater than many of us suppose, and that the people of Britain are 
not at present doing enough to prevent it. 


The cost is hard to calculate ; it might mean asking for harder work or longer 
hours from every worker in the land, starting at the top. But it is no use adopting 
the easy answer and saying that all we need is to cut a few hundred millions from our 
Defence expenditure. Peace cannot be bought so easily, and we may well, within the 
next Io years, have cause to regret that we are now planning to reduce our armed 
forces by nearly 50 per cent. If the money thus saved were all to be used for 
strengthening our financial and economic position all might yet be well, but in a 
modern democracy such as ours this seems hardly likely. If the money and the 
manpower were now available, it seems probable we should all agree that our defence 


forces ought to be further built up, particularly at sea and in the realm of Civil 
Defence. 
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Space forbids further discussion here, but the subject is of such grave importance 
that a further line of approach should be considered. 


In the year 1935 a small book was printed with the title The Causes of War. It 
contained short essays by eight eminent authorities including Dean Inge, Lord 
Beaverbrook, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Norman Angell, Sir Austen Chamberlain, etc. 
There is perhaps less general agreement among them than there should be, as evidenced 
by this comment in the Introduction :—‘‘ The Rev. W. R. Inge, having expressed the 
view that the activities of armament makers counted for little in provoking wars, 
Professor Haldane argued with great energy in support of an opposite view, . . .” 
But we badly need today a further examination of those causes of war and, far more, 
an urgent study of how to remove them. 


It seems possible that the R.U.S.I. might render a great service by considering 
the following subject as one of the alternatives for the next annual Trench Gascoigne 
Essay Competition. 

THE CAUSES OF WAR 

Write a paper on the Preservation of Peace, starting with a short study of the 

fundamental causes that lead to wars. Then review the particular causes of war 
*: that may be expected to operate today and in the XXth Century. 

Finally, describe what we can do NOW to win the cold war at present in 
progress and to avert the disaster of a major shooting war. This part of your paper 
should describe any practical steps that can be taken at an early date by Govern- 
ments or peoples to ensure that peace is preserved. If possible, say roughly how 
long you think it would take for these measures to produce useful results. 


CONCLUSION 


Lord Montgomery recently devised a method of reviewing the prospect before us 
by taking his stand ‘ on the other side of the hill’ and looking back from the year 
1969 on the great war of 1966. (See R.U.S.I. JourNAL for November, 1956.) 


Following this excellent plan we might consider how the historian of 1970 will 
begin his task of recording how and why it started. 


The following will, perhaps, be some of his comments :— 


There was a long list of cases where the U.N. failed to do all that was expected or 
hoped of it. After 1956 it made a bold effort to live up to the requirements of the 
world situation, but it soon became evident that the U.N. possessed, unavoidably, 
many of the defects of the old League of Nations, and it could never produce an 
effective ‘ World Police Force’ unless a sufficient number of the great Powers were 
prepared to back it with their full strength, and go to war with all their resources if a 
powerful aggressor had to be checked and driven back. Even this would be little 
more than the old ‘ balance of power,’ whereby the peace-loving nations banded 
together to restrain others that were obviously planning aggression or expansion. 
Such a balance, being inherently variable, could not indefinitely preserve peace. 


Among the great Powers, and in large parts of Europe and the Middle East, there 
existed a state of very unstable equilibrium, based on envy, greed, hatred, and the 
desire for revenge. Everyone was reluctant to state that a major war seemed 
inevitable, yet the forces of disruption were so strong that it seemed hopeless to 
forecast a long period of peace. 


The means to ensure it depended almost entirely on the foreign policies and the 
fighting strength of France, the British Commonwealth, and the U.S.A., and these 
were variable factors. Sometimes the three policies agreed, sometimes they were 
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widely divergent. The military strength of France had been sapped for years by 
colonial wars in Indo-China, Tunisia, and Algeria. Her financial position at home 
was weak, partly due to military expenditure and partly due to political weaknesses 
and the existence in France of a strong, or at least a numerous, Communist Party. 
The situation of Britain in 1956 was not greatly better. She had to compete with 
guerrilla warfare in Malaya, Cyprus,and Kenya. Her financial and economic strength 


had been gravely weakened by the invasion of Egypt, the blocking of the Suez Canal, 
and industrial unrest at home. 


Western Germany had agreed to create a new army without delay and to build it 
up to a strength of at least 12 divisions; but it soon became clear that this plan 
would only develop very slowly and had little or no support from the German people. 
There remained then only the U.S.A., very rich and prosperous, willing to give 
generous financial aid to her poorer Allies, but strongly opposed to any military 
adventures or to any policy that might involve her in war. From the point of view of 
the American public the 1956 situation was little different from that of 1914 and 1939. 
A large section of American opinion adhered to the view that they must never again 


“be dragged into a war that didn’t concern them by the quarrelsome nations of 
Europe.” 


Facing this somewhat uneasy Alliance stood the unlimited manpower of China 
and the huge military strength of Soviet Russia, united at least by a determination to 


dominate Asia and Europe, and by a common hatred of Western liberalism and 
Western ideals. 


Thus a situation was reached where the East was tempted to further excesses by 
the success of their cold war campaign, the success of their propaganda, based on lies 
and hatred, and the obvious weakness of Western Europe. 

1956 was the year in which a major disaster became at least probable, though 
not inevitable. 


Nasser, in Egypt, seized the Suez Canal under the guise of nationalization but in 
defiance of existing treaties and recent solemn guarantees. 


Later, with the constant backing of certain other Powers, he blocked the Canal 
from end to end with 49 sunken ships. He also grabbed and looted our vast military 
supply depot at Ismailia, said in England to be worth at least £50 millions, interned 
the 450 British technicians who looked after it, and flung into prison four or more 
British citizens on charges of spying. 


The effect of all this on British prestige throughout the Middle East was 
devastating. 

Thus the strain on the forces working for peace became increasingly severe, until 
at last Europe found itself suddenly involved in the worst disaster ever known to the 
human race. History has yet to decide whether the final crash was brought about by 
miscalculation, deliberate design, accident, or by the remorseless culmination of some 
evil destiny that was not clearly discerned until it was too late. 

* * * 


Thus stands the record of our mythical historian who, let us hope, may prove no 
more than the figment of a nightmare. 


It is obvious that great dangers lie ahead of us, it is almost certain that, by a 
sufficiently great effort, we could avert them. But if we fail, some of us may live to 
see Macaulay’s New Zealander, “‘ who shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 





AIR OPERATIONS IN MALAYA 
By Group Captain K. R. C. Srater, C.B.E., A.F.C., R.A.F. 


but little has yet been said about the greatly increased air effort which has 

been built up over the past three years in support of Emergency operations. 
In fact, the application of this air effort has paid handsome dividends and the extent 
to which it has enhanced the effectiveness and striking power of the Security Forces 
is not generally appreciated. 


Fes time to time the campaign in Malaya receives a limited amount of publicity, 


The type of war now being fought in Malaya is probably typical of the kind of 
cold war operations which may have to be conducted elsewhere ; consequently, an 
outline of the way in which this air effort was employed from the Autumn of 1953 
until the beginning of 1956 may be of interest. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAND/AIR OPERATIONS 


The development of land/air operations in Malaya falls into two phases: the 
first- being from the beginning of the Emergency, in June, 1948, until the early part 
of 1953, when the enemy was mainly on the jungle fringes; and the second from 
about March, 1953, onwards, when the terrorists were forced to withdraw into the 
deep jungle by the increasing success of the Security Forces. 


The Initial Pattern of Operations 


At the start of the Emergency, the Communists fought for ground, but were 
very soon forced to retreat into the jungle fringes ; and from the~ on, until early in 
1953, the general pattern of Security Force activity remained much the same, con- 
sisting mainly of local framework operations with ad hoc air support. 


In order to isolate the enemy from the civil population, the Army and the Police 
Field Force carried out patrols and ambushes on the jungle fringes, which the Air 
Force supported with supply-dropping and casualty evacuation sorties and harassing 
strikes, aimed at keeping the enemy on the move and driving him towards our 
ground troops. The strikes mostly took the form of rocket and dive-bombing 
attacks by Hornet squadrons, coupled with area harassing by Lincolns and Sunder- 
lands, using up old war stocks of bombs. Precision bombing and direct attacks on 
the leaders were not yet possible because, having retreated into the jungle fringes, 
the terrorists were able to protect themselves with highly sensitive intelligence screens 
of sympathizers and friendly aborigines. Moreover, the whole technique of localizing 
and marking targets concealed by the jungle canopy was still in its infancv. 


The Subsequent Pattern of Operations 


The year 1953 saw the start of some major developments in the Malayan cam- 
paign. Faced with the fact that their initial plan to seize control of the country 
had miscarried, the Communists revised their whole strategy and withdrew their 


forces into the deep jungle. Consequent upon this withdrawal, the need for all 
forms of air support rapidly increased. 


It was therefore decided that the Air Headquarters, which until that time had 
been located in Singapore, over 200 miles from the centre of operations, should move 


up to Kuala Lumpur to be alongside Headquarters Malaya Command and the Director 
of Operations. 
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Meanwhile the elaborate intelligence organization set up by General Templer 
had begun to pay off and with the arrival of more aircraft, including new types of 
helicopter and the Pioneers, the scale and effectiveness of the air contribution to 
Emergency operations began to build up. To quote only one example, the impact 
of the psychological warfare offensive was greatly enhanced by the introduction of 
‘voice’ aircraft. The ‘ Voice’ Flight was first formed in 1953 and equipped with 
two Valettas and an Auster; in 1954 a second Auster was added and the two Valettas 
were replaced by three Dakotas. 


Another important development about this time was the re-equipment of the 
Hornet squadrons with Vampires, and later with Venoms, and the replacement of 
the Bomber Command Lincolns by Canberras. When first projected, the proposal 
to re-equip the offensive support force with jet aircraft caused considerable mis- 
givings in some quarters. The longer endurance of the Hornets and the bigger 
bomb load of the Lincolns made them uniquely suitable for ground support operations 
in Malaya, whereas the feasibility of making effective use of jet aircraft in this role had 
yet to be proved. 


On the other hand the Air Officer Commanding Malaya was confident that jet 
operating techniques could be adapted successfully to meet the needs of Emergency 
operations. After all, the fact that a Canberra may be designed to bomb from 
50,000 feet at 500 knots does not necessarily mean that it cannot be used to bomb 
accurately from 3,000 feet at 200 knots. Moreover, to have retained obsolescent 
piston-engined aircraft in service for the sole purpose of supporting internal security 
operations would have meant keeping two air forces in being, since, in order to 
counter the threat of a hot war, it was necessary to deploy a force of modern, high- 
performance fighter and bomber aircraft in Malaya in any case. 


Accordingly, fully aware of the strictly limited resources available to the Royal 
Air Force in the Far East, the Air Officer Commanding considered that, in order 
to combine maximum economy of effort with a reasonable state of war readiness, the 
high-performance aircraft needed as an insurance against the threat of a hot war 
must be made to earn their keep on internal security operations. 


In the event, trials using jet aircraft in the strike role proved entirely successful, 
and from 1954 onwards jets have been employed on hundreds of strike operations 
in Malaya with the result that the feasibility of employing the present generation of 
high-performance fighter and bomber aircraft in this role has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt. 


THE NATURE OF THE AIR CONTRIBUTION 


The developments which took place in 1953, coupled with the steadily increasing 
air effort, enabled the scope of Emergency operations to be considerably extended 
and brought the parts played by the ground and air forces more into balance. The 

ir contribution was remarkably diverse in its form and character and latterly 
involved the operation of no fewer than 18 different types of aircraft in some 20 sub- 
sidiary roles. A brief survey of the nature and extent of the effort employed in 
fulfilling the four main operational tasks will give some idea of the range of operations 
undertaken. 


Reconnaissance 


The reconnaissance effort was aimed at obtaining a constant flow of information 
on the location and movement of the terrorists, in addition to obtaining a great 
deal of other tactical and topographical information required by the Security Forces. 
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To this end both photographic and visual reconnaissance sorties had to be flown 
on a fairly large scale every day. The photographic reconnaissance effort was 
provided by No. 81 Squadron, equipped with Pembrokes and Meteors, supplemented 
by a detachment of P.R. Canberras from Bomber Command. Most of the tactical 
reconnaissance was done by the Austers of No. 656 A.O.P. Squadron, supplemented 
by a small amount of light helicopter effort employed for special purposes. 


Early in 1953 a comprehensive photographic survey of Malaya was completed, 
and subsequently important operational areas were continuously being re-flown in 
order to keep them up to date. From these surveys maps were amended, terrorist 
camps and cultivations annotated, and target maps prepared. Some idea of the 
scale of effort expended may be gained from the fact that, during 1955, over 460 P.R. 
tasks were flown by No. 81 Squadron alone in support of Emergency operations. 


Information derived from photographic and other sources of intelligence had 
to be verified, checked, and supplemented by visual reconnaissance carried out by 
the Austers of No. 656 Squadron. This squadron was serviced and maintained by 
the Royal Air Force, but the aircraft were flown by army pilots. Each pilot was 
allocated a particular area of jungle which he got to know intimately. In doing so, 
these. pilots developed a remarkable degree of jungle lore which enabled them to 
distinguish the minutest changes in the jungle canopy and clearings which might 
disclose the presence of terrorist camps or cultivations. Because of the scale and 
importance of the Auster effort, the strength of the Squadron was eventually built 


up to a total of 34 aircraft, organized in five flights deployed throughout the 
Federation. 


The use of helicopters for reconnaissance was confined to certain special tasks 
for which they are particularly well-suited. Typical of such tasks might be an attempt 
to pin-point the location of a terrorist camp, the whereabouts of which had been 
narrowed down to a mile or so, but which the Austers had been unable to find. An 
interesting example of the use of helicopters for detailed reconnaissance was the 
successful location of some boats used by the terrorists in the Penerang Peninsula. 
For a long time it was known that the terrorists were crossing a particular river 
almost every night and that they must be using boats, the location of which could 
not be discovered. Eventually a helicopter was put on the job and after minutely 
examining each bank from a few feet up, the pilot succeeded in spotting three boats, 
completely submerged and cleverly concealed by mangrove trees. 


An indication of the extent of the visual reconnaissance effort can be gained from 
the fact that, in 1955, it was equivalent to keeping five Austers permanently over the 
jungle throughout the hours of daylight on every day of the year. 


Offensive Air Support 


The task of the strike squadrons was to provide bomber and ground attack 
effort with four main objects in view :— 


(a) firstly, to kill the terrorists and/or to keep them on the move in order to 
increase the chances of kills by ground forces ; 


(b) secondly, to disrupt the terrorist command and base organization ; 

(c) thirdly, to lower morale by inducing a sense of insecurity and fear of 
attack in every terrorist hideout wherever located ; and 

(d) lastly, to assist in food denial by using crop-spraying aircraft to destroy 
terrorist cultivations. 
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The Whirlwind helicopters of No. 155 Squadron were mostly used for the last 
task, although a few Beavers and a Pioneer were also modified for use in this role. 


For air strikes the effort available was provided from No. 1 Squadron of the 
Royal Australian Air Force, equipped with Lincolns, a Bomber Command Canberra 
squadron which was changed every three months on a rotational basis, and three 
ground attack squadrons equipped with Venoms, including No. 14 Squadron of the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force. In addition, the Air Headquarters was also able to ~ 
call upon the Sunderland flying boats of No. 205 Squadron to carry out sustained 
harassing operations, and this squadron did some useful work in this role— 
particularly at night. 


The most formidable tactical problem in connection with the conduct of air 
strike operations in Malaya is, of course, the difficulty of accurately locating and 
marking targets which are perfectly concealed beneath the jungle canopy. In attempts 
to resolve this difficulty, a variety of surprisingly effective marking and aiming 
techniques have been developed. Various Auster marking procedures, timed runs 
from pre-positioned datums and radar target director posts have all given excellent 
results both by day and by night, provided that the location of the target can be 
determined to within 500 or 600 yards. 


Unfortunately, however, it is in fact seldom possible to narrow down the location 
of a target to within these limits, and even when a terrorist camp can be accurately 
pin-pointed either from the air or from other sources of intelligence, experience has 
shown that, more often than not, it will prove to have been unoccupied at the time 
of attack. In the past, Auster pilots frequently succeeded in spotting occupied camps 
from the air, but as our bombing tactics became more effective the terrorists became 
increasingly sensitive to air attack and soon learned to camouflage their camps so 
skilfully that they can now rarely be detected from the air. In fact, the odds are 
now that any camp located in this way will have been abandoned for some time. 


Nevertheless, strike operations can occasionally be very rewarding. For example, 
early in 1956, first class intelligence was obtained on the exact location of a very 
important camp in Johore. It was also known exactly when the camp was to be 
occupied. Acting on this information, a carefully integrated land/air operation was 
laid on by the Air Headquarters, in conjunction with the 1st Bn., South Wales 
Borderers. The attack opened at dawn with a maximum effort strike by the Lincolns 
of No. 1 Squadron, running in from specially prepared datums and followed up by 
the Canberras of No. 12 Squadron. 


When the troops moved in after the bombing, they discovered that the strike 
had killed all but one of the occupants, the sole survivor being so seriously wounded 
that he died within 48 hours. The camp was in such a position that it was utterly 
impossible to mount a surprise attack against it from the ground, and in any case 
large camps, such as this one was, are so well screened by sympathisers, sentries, and 
aborigine scouts that they are virtually invulnerable to attack by troops on the 
ground, the birds having flown long before contact can be established. In this par- 
ticular instance the bag included an unusually high-ranking party member named 
Goh Peng Tuan—a ruthless terrorist who had been the scourge of Johore for years. 


Although the proportion of effort devoted to offensive air support represents 
only a small part of the overall air contribution it is by no means insignificant, and 
in 1955 some 850 bomber sorties, 950 ground attack sorties, and 170 crop-spraying 
operations were successfully completed in support of Emergency operations. 
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Transport Support 


The greater part of the total air effort is concentrated upon transport support 
operations, the importance of which in a country like Malaya can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Supply-dropping by the Valetta force, coupled with troop-lifting and 
casualty evacuation by helicopters, have combined to multiply the number of troops 
and police deployed on productive jungle patrols by a factor of not less than four. 


The reasons underlying this striking achievement are, firstly, that a rate of 
advance of 800 to 1,000 yards an hour is good going in the jungle, so that the process 
of lifting in troops by medium helicopter frequently converts as much as Io days’ 
unproductive marching time into active patrolling time in the operating area ; 
secondly, that Valetta supply drops to these patrols enable them to stay in their 
operational area for up to a fortnight or three weeks at a time, instead of being 
obliged to withdraw after a few days; and thirdly, that if a member of a patrol goes 
sick or twists his ankle, he is merely taken to the nearest helicopter landing zone 
where he is evacuated by light helicopter instead of having to abandon the patrol or 
send him back under escort. 


Like most guerilla forces the terrorists in Malaya enjoy two big advantages over 
the Security Forces. In the first place their flexibility of force is almost infinite, due 
to their ability to operate on a shoestring and because they do not bother uriduly 
about evacuating casualties—in fact their sick and wounded are more often than not 
left to die in the jungle. Secondly, of course, they always have the initiative in 
choosing where, when, and how to attack. In a nutshell, therefore, the effect of the 
combined air-supply and helicopter effort has been to enhance the mobility and 
flexibility of our own forces to an extent which largely neutralizes the enemy’s two 
biggest advantages. 


Another aspect of Emergency operations which was entirely dependent upon 
air support was the establishment and maintenance of the jungle forts. These forts, 
of which there were about 14, were located in those areas of deep jungle inhabited 
by the aborigines; their object being to win over those tribesmen who had been 
subjected to Communist domination and also to provide advanced bases from which 
to mount offensive operations against the terrorists. In nearly every case the equip- 
ment to construct these forts and their associated Pioneer strips had to be flown in 
by helicopter or dropped by Valetta. Once the forts were manned, Pioneers were 
used to carry out garrison changes and the forts were air supplied, either by Pioneer 
or by supply-drops from the Valetta force. 


In 1955, the total transport support effort amounted to well over 20,000 helicopter 
sorties, in addition to some 4,700 Pioneer sorties and 2,100 Valetta sorties. In course 
of these operations, more than 330 casualties were evacuated, mostly from the 
deep jungle ; 28,000 troops and 1,600 other passengers were lifted into and out of 
the jungle, together with an additional 500,000 lb. of freight. A further 8,000,000 lb. 
of supplies of all kinds were air-dropped by the’Valetta force. 


Airborne Forces 


The transport support picture would not be complete without a reference to 
airborne operations. For this purpose a regiment of S.A.S. paratroops was available 
which was later reinforced by a second regiment from New Zealand. . 


A particularly interesting feature of airborne operations in Malaya has been 


the development of a most successful tree-jumping technique. Even when helicopters 
were used as despatching aircraft in place uf Valettas, it was seldom possible to find 
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clearings in primary jungle which were large enough to be used as paratroop landing 
zones. Moreover, should a paratrooper have the misfortune to land wide of a jungle 
landing zone, he was liable to find himself strung up in the top of a jungle giant, 


hanging quite helplessly 200 or 300 feet above the ground—an unusually awkward 
predicament ! 


Faced with this problem, the staff of the Royal Air Force Parachute School at 
Changi went to work and developed some equipment known as the Abseil gear. 
This consisted of about 250 feet of nylon webbing, carried in a container strapped 
to the paratrooper. If he then got caught up in the jungle canopy, he simply attached 
one end of the webbing to a branch and then passed it through a simple braking 
device by means of which he could lower himself gently to the ground. 


In spite of the fact that this gear was originally developed solely for emergency 
use, it proved so successful that it subsequently became possible to carry out planned 
jumps on to the top of the jungle canopy—a capability which considerably extended 
the scope of airborne operations in Malaya. 


It is unfortunately true that on the first two or three times the equipment was 
used operationally there were some rather nasty casualties. Profiting from experience, 
however, the Parachute School at Changi were able to modify the gear in such a way 
that the S.A.S. now consider that jumping into trees is no more hazardous than 
jumping into a cleared area. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
experience gained in carrying out a number of fairly large-scale jumps of this kind 
shows that, when parachuting a force into the jungle, about 50 per cent. of the men 
will fall straight through the trees without trouble, while the remainder will hang up 
and descend safely using the Abseil gear. Certainly, operations in Malaya have proved 
that parachuting into trees is a perfectly feasible operation of war which greatly 
extends the choice of landing zones—not only in Malaya, of course, but elsewhere. 


Helicopter Operations 


While on the subject of transport support, a brief summary of the experience 
gained in Malaya of operating helicopters on a comparatively large scale may be of 
interest. The Air Headquarters had three helicopter squadrons under its operational 
control: No. 194 equipped with Sycamores ; No. 155 equipped with Whirlwinds; and 
No. 848 Fleet Air Arm Squadron equipped with American S.55’s. All three squadrons 
were based on Kuala Lumpur airfield, giving a total force of about 26 medium 
helicopters, used mostly for troop-lifting, and 14 light helicopters mainly employed 
on casualty evacuation and communication flights. 


Experience gained in the use of this force suggests that there are four main 
factors affecting the operation of helicopters. The first of these relates to operating 
costs. Discounting overheads, the direct cost of operating the two main types of 
helicopter in Malaya were :— 


Whirlwind medium helicopter—{78 per hour. 
Sycamore light helicopter—{58 per hour. 


Fixed-wing types of aircraft which may be compared with these are the Pioneer 
and the Auster, and of these, the comparison between the Whirlwind and the Pioneer 
is particularly valid. Both these types carry four men or approximately 800 lb. of 
freight under Malayan operating conditions, and the Pioneer has been especially 
designed to operate from ultra-short runways. Whilst the Auster is not so versatile, 
it is nevertheless an economical and robust light aircraft which can perform many 
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reconnaissance and communications tasks of the same type as the Sycamore. The 
running costs of these two fixed-wing types, in Malaya, were :— 


Pioneer aircraft—{35 per hour. 
Auster aircraft—{13 per hour. 


As a result of the high operating cost, coupled with the high capital cost of 
helicopters, it has been necessary to exercise the utmost economy in their use. In 
fact, where other means of transport were available, helicopters were not used unless 
there were clear and overriding operational advantages to be gained by doing so. 
When trooplifts were being undertaken, for instance, it was the practice in every 
case that as much of the journey as possible should be done by rail, road, or in fixed- 
wing aircraft in order to shorten the helicopter lift. 


In. planning communications flying, the potential saving in time and other 
operational advantages of using a helicopter have likewise to be carefully balanced 
against the cost. Sometimes when this was done it was found that a small saving in 
time could only be achieved at a disproportionately high cost. For example, the 
amount of time normally spent in positioning a Sycamore in Malaya at a pick-up 
pomt for an average communications flight worked out at approximately one and a 
half hours unproductive flying. To do this in order to perform a useful task lasting 
only, say, 10 minutes, clearly needed yery careful consideration. Of course, there 
were many cases where 10 minutes’ flying saved a full day’s march into the jungle 
and enabled an operation to succeed where otherwise it might have failed. On the 
other hand, there were many others where the same journey could equally well have 
been made on a main road by a staff car in 40 minutes. 


Clearly then, one of the main governing factors in helicopter operations is 
economy, and as a direct result of this it is essential to ensure full integration of the 
helicopter force with other types of air effort, and indeed with all other types of 
transport. 


The second factor concerns the flexibility of the helicopter. The same type of 
helicopter can be used in a variety of different roles. In Malaya, for example, the 
Whirlwind can be used not only for troop-lifting, but also for casualty evacuation, 
reconnaissance, crop-spraying, and paratrooping. As in the case of fixed-wing 
aircraft therefore, it is important that the control of helicopters should be centralized 
at the highest practical level in order that their unique flexibility can be exploited to 
the best advantage. It is equally important that helicopter operations should be 
planned by specialist staffs who fully understand the uses and limitations of this type 
of aircraft and, more important still, who are in a position to integrate their effort 
with that of fixed-wing aircraft. i 


The third factor relates to maintenance. On this side, it has been found that 
helicopters require more men to back them on the ground than do comparable 
fixed-wing aircraft. The reasons for this increased backing are, firstly, that helicopters 
contain many lifed components (especially in the case of the airframe) not to be 
found on fixed-wing aircraft and, secondly, that more elaborate daily checks and 
maintenance are needed. 


Despite this increased complexity, a very large majority of components on 
helicopters are common to fixed-wing aircraft. Consequently, although helicopters 
are difficult to maintain, the technical nature of the work involved is such that it 
can readily be undertaken within a maintenance and base servicing organization 
already established for the operation of medium and heavy fixed-wing aircraft and 
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where advantage can be taken of existing reserves of technical skill and experience. 
In this connection it is significant that it has not been found necessary to introduce 
any special trade structure for helicopter maintenance work. 


Because of the maintenance problems associated with helicopters, operation on a 
detachment basis is only possible for a few days at a time or, if a very good flow of 
spares can be established to the detachment point, for periods of up to a fortnight. 
Nevertheless, the operation of detachments leads to the uneconomical use of servicing 


personnel and increases still further the already high proportion of men required to 
back a helicopter force. 


The fourth and last factor concerns the degree of skill and experience needed by 
helicopter pilots, particularly in Malaya, where the types available have to be flown to 
the extreme limit of their performance. While helicopter flying does not impose the 
same physical strain upon a pilot as the flying of a high-performance aircraft, it makes 
heavy demands upon his vigilance and powers of sustained skill. The helicopter in its 


present form has to be flown the whole time and the pilot cannot afford to relax for 
an instant. 


In a fixed-wing aircraft, for example, if a pilot allows his speed to fall off too much, 
he can immediately correct his error by a direct application of power. In a helicopter, 
however, the corrective action is more complicated, takes longer to become effective, 
and therefore needs to be applied much earlier. Similarly, a pilot may over-pitch 
during the hover and before he can correct his mistake the aircraft may well have 
stalled and crashed. Or again, by descending too rapidly, he may enter his own 
vortex and lose control before he can check his rate of descent. In fact, experience in 
operating these aircraft to the extreme limits of their performance disclosed the 
existence of so many pitfalls for the unwary or inexperienced pilot that eventually it 
became necessary to insist that pilots selected to fly helicopters in Malaya must have 
not less than 1,000 hours on fixed-wing aircraft, and preferably more, before they 
started to convert to helicopters. Given this background experience they then 
required 50 hours’ basic training and a further 50 hours’ training in the operational 
role before they could usefully be employed on jungle operations. 


In the light of this factor it seems reasonable to conclude that helicopter flying 
should normally be regarded as an outlet for veteran fixed-wing pilots who are reaching 
the end of their productive flying career on high-performance aircraft. 


Considering these four factors together, it appears evident that if a helicopter 
force is not to absorb a degree of effort out of all proportion to its operational value, 
then it is of paramount importance to achieve the maximum economy of effort 
combined with a high rate of utilization. Because of their unique flexibility, there is 
always a strong temptation to misuse this type of aircraft in a costly and extravagant 
manner, and the greatest care must be taken to avoid frittering away the available 
effort in a series of uneconomical, penny-packet detachments, In other words, 
experience of helicopter operations in Malaya suggests that the accepted principles 
which govern the operation of fixed-wing aircraft need to be applied even more 
strictly to the use of helicopters. 


Psychological Warfare 


Air operations in support of the psychological warfare campaign in Malaya are 
aimed at carrying the psychological offensive into the heart of the jungle by means of 
voice aircraft and leaflets. For this purpose, three voice Dakotas and two voice 
Austers were available in the ‘ Voice ’ Flight of No. 267 Squadron, plus the Austers of 
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No. 656 Squadron and the Valetta force for leaflet dropping—supplemented when 
necessary by Lincolns and Sunderlands of the strike force. 


A major advantage of broadcasts by voice aircraft over leaflet dropping is that 
they not only provide a means of reaching the illiterate but they also establish contact 
with terrorists who might hesitate to pick up leaflets for fear of incurring the heavy 
penalties imposed on any Communist found in possession of one. 


It is always difficult to assess the effectiveness of voice operations as there are so 
many other factors which combine to induce a terrorist to surrender. Nevertheless, 
about 70 per cent. of those who surrendered in Malaya stated that their decision to do 
so was influenced by hearing voice broadcasts, and in some cases this influence was 
decisive. During 1955 the ‘ Voice’ Flight put in more than 870 hours of ‘ hailing ’ 
time over target areas, a figure which takes no account of the flying time spent in 
proceeding to and from these areas in all weathers. 


The scale of leaflet dropping naturally varied with each phase of the psycho- 
logical warfare offensive. For example, when the decision to offer an amnesty was 
announced in September, 1955, nearly 50,000,000 leaflets were dropped in less than 
a month. On average, however, the monthly effort varied between 10 and 20 
million on all targets. It is interesting to reflect that, in two years, aircraft must have 
dropped an average of not less than 50,000 leaflets for each terrorist remaining in 
the jungle. 

PLANNING AND CONTROL 


Control of air operations in Malaya is complicated by the fact that, for political 
reasons, it is necessary to decentralize control of ground operations down to State and 
District War Executive Committees ; whereas, because air effort is indivisible, control 
of air operations had to remain centralized under the Air Headquarters. The need 
for this is obvious when one reflects that it is quite possible to lay on a major operation 
to take place at dawn in Johore, using bombers, airborne forces, helicopters, and in 
fact every type of aircraft, operating in a variety of roles, and then, using the same 
aircraft, to mount a similar operation in Perak in the afternoon. 


The problem of reconciling decentralized control of ground operations with 
centralized control of air operations presented many difficulties. A number of 
experiments were tried out with the object of trying to decentralize a measure of 
control of air operations in parallel with the break-down of control of ground 
operations, but the fact that air effort is indivisible invariably undermined these 
arrangements in practice. 


Eventually, after a good deal of trial and error, a workable compromise was 
reached whereby the local State and District War Executive Committees were able to 
call upon the services of a mobile team of Air Staff planners, established on the Air 
Headquarters, whilst control of air operations remained centralized under the Air 
Officer Commanding. Under this arrangement all bids for air effort from the Army, 
the Police, and the Civil Administration were channelled through the Joint Operations 
Centre, which functioned as the controlling agency for all day-to-day air operations 
throughout the Federation. This J.0.C. was located in the main Air Headquarters 
immediately alongside Headquarters Malaya Command, where the A.O.C. and the 
G.O.C. had adjoining offices, close to their respective staffs. In this way controllers 
were able to refer any controversial decisions or major allocations of air effort to the 
two commanders or their principal staff officers without delay. In effect, therefore, 
the command and control organization finally adopted approximated fairly closely 
to the standard Army/Tactical Air Force set-up. 
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CONCLUSION 


A review of air operations in Malaya suggests that there are one or two lessons to 
be learned from the experience gained in this theatre, in addition to which the 
importance of a number of old lessons has been vividly re-emphasized. Some of the 
conclusions to be drawn from this experience may be summarized as follows :— 


1. First, there appears to be no reason why the high-performance aircraft 
required to counter the threat of a hot war should not be made to earn their keep 
effectively on cold war operations. 


2. Secondly, parachuting into trees is a perfectly feasible operation of war which 
considerably extends the choice of landing zones. 


3. Thirdly, if a helicopter force is not to absorb a degree of effort out of all 
proportion to its operational value it must be operated in strict accordance with the 
principles governing the use of fixed-wing aircraft. In particular, it is important that 
the force should be controlled at the highest practical level by a staff who fully under- 
stand the capabilities and limitations of helicopters and who are in a position to 
integrate their use with the operation of fixed-wing aircraft. 


4. Fourthly, the air effort in Malaya, as elsewhere, has proved to be indivisible, 
and only by exploiting to the full the capabilities of each type of aircraft and by 
closely integrating the operation of helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft has it been 
possible, with the limited resources available, to undertake the multitude of diverse 
tasks demanded by the Emergency. 


5. Finally, the absolute confidence existing in Malaya between the Army and 
the Royal Air Force has been achieved progressively as the land/air effort has become 
more closely integrated and the command arrangements adjusted to accord as nearly 
as possible with orthodox Army/Tactical Air Force doctrine. 


To put it in a nutshell, experience gained in Malaya has served to highlight yet 
again the wisdom of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s famous dictum :— 


“ Army plus Air must be so knitted that the two together form one entity— 
if you do this, then the resultant military effort will be so great that nothing will be 
able to stand against it.’’ 








ULTIMATUM—THE STORY OF A SUBMARINE 
By PETER HARVEY 


HIS is the story of the Ultimatum. It is an account of a very ordinary 

| commission, but it is a story of a submarine in the last war which never 

missed her target. And there are very few, other than those who were 

serving in submarines in the Mediterranean in 1943 and 1944, who have ever heard 
of the U.timatum. 


The Ultimatum was originally the P.34, which had a successful commission with 
the famous roth Submarine Flotilla in the Mediterranean. Whilst the P.34 was 
afterwards undergoing a refit at Devonport, submarines which had been built during 
the war, and had only been called by their pendant numbers, were given names, and 
the P.34 became the Ultimatum. 


Even the refit had its excitements. Bombs were still falling on Plymouth, and 
one night a near miss blew in the front*of the Continental Hotel, where the officers 
were living. The refit was followed by a strenuous working-up programme in the 
Clyde, where the Forth acted as depot-ship for the 3rd Submarine Flotilla and working- 
up submarines. This working-up programme was planned so that not a moment 
was wasted, and after a sea-going inspection by the Commander (S/M), she was 
packed off without delay to a working-up patrol in the comparative safety and 
inactivity of the North Sea. The Ultimatum had an uneventful first patrol, but 
suffered considerably, as did other submarines out at the time, by some of the worst 
weather of the year. 


Her main electric motors had been giving trouble ever since they were flooded as 
a result of a very heavy depth charge attack during her first commission, and after 
the heavy buffeting she received on this first patrol from the weather she had to go 
into dry dock at Newcastle to have one of her main motors renewed, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to put right all the defects which had occurred since her refit, which 
were very numerous. 


Finally, in August, 1943, after calling at Blyth, where the submarine training 
school had moved from Fort Blockhouse at Gosport for the duration of the war, and 
after spending four exacting days re-working-up and passing out again, she sailed for 
the Mediterranean, carrying out a patrol in search of unsuspecting U-boats in the 
Bay of Biscay on the way. This was boring and uneventful. Nothing was sighted. 
After about a week she moved on to Gibraltar. One night off the coast of Portugal, the 
Ultimatum was suddenly exposed by a Leigh-light Wellington. These were Wellington 
bombers equipped with radar and a searchlight, named after the inventor, which were 
very successful in detecting and attacking U-boats while they were on the surface at 
night charging their batteries. The Ultimatum dived hurriedly, but before even the 
officer of the watch had left the bridge the aircraft roared overhead. No bombs 
were dropped. After a few minutes the Ultimatum gingerly stuck up her radar mast 
above the surface, while still keeping periscope depth. The aircraft was still milling 
about, but eventually it flew away and the Ultimatum surfaced and continued on to 
Gibraltar, shortly afterwards picking up a British aircraft report of a U-boat which 
had been sighted but not bombed. The position given was 60 miles from the Ultimatum, 
the course 180° different, and the description quite unlike her, but the time of the 
attack coincided. 


After surfacing on the last evening before arrival at Gibraltar the Italian armistice 
was announced on the news. It seemed as though the Ultimatum had arrived too late 
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and that there would be nothing doing in the Mediterranean now. One almost felt 
like turning back! Submarine activity in the Mediterranean considerably decreased 
from now on owing to the ever-increasing scarcity of targets, but the war went on. 


In Gibraltar, the Ultimatum’s officers met the crew of the Wellington bomber 
who had sighted them on patrol, as was by this time proved. In this instance, the 
captain of the aircraft, who had been warned of the presence of a British submarine, 
hesitated to drop any bombs, although his position, according to his reckoning, was 
60 miles from that of the British submarine, because he thought it might be possible 
that one or the other was out of position. The Ultimatum was very glad that he did. 


After a few days at Gibraltar, the submarine left on her next patrol to the 
Marseilles-Toulon area, being operated by Captain (S/M), 5th Submarine Flotilla, 
based on the Maidstone at Algiers. Life generally in this area was pleasant and quiet. 
The weather was delightful. During the day, the Ultimatum closed to about four miles 
off the coast, and during the night opened out to about ro miles to surface, charge 
her batteries, and keep a sharp lookout for any ship trying to slip past in the dark. 
There were quite a number of German U-boats still using Toulon as a base, and it 
was the hope and aim of every British submarine crew in the area that one day 
they would sight and sink a German U-boat, as, indeed, several had done already. 
On one occasion a British submarine sighted no less than three on the same day 
and certainly sank one of them. 


One feature of this neighbourhood, however, was the almost complete abse.ice 
of any activity at sea by the enemy, but after a week or so the Ultimatum was 
rewarded one afternoon by the sight of a ‘convoy,’ not a convoy by Western 
Approaches standards, but a tug towing several barges escor.. ‘y seven small craft, 
presumably anti-submarine vessels. The Ultimatum approached to a close range 
with the object of being able to spread the torpedoes along the string of barges and 
thereby sink more than one. Eventually came the order, “ Fire one,” and the first 
torpedo of the commission was fired. As the order “ F re two ”’ was given, there was 
a very big explosion that upset the submarine, causin, her to dive at a steep angle, 
and bury herself in soft mud about 200 feet below the urface. There seemed little 
else to do but to stop all machinery and stay put. Northing could be heard on the 
asdics, which were out of action, and of course, as alwa ’s on these occasions, all the 
crew had stinking colds, and coughs and sneezes shattered che silence of the ocean bed 
and frayed the nerves of those who listened and waited. 


At about midnight, when nothing more had been heard, it was decided to surface. 
The Ultimatum was well and truly stuck in the mud, and only after having blown a 
large amount of air into the main ballast tanks did she break free with a loud, 
squelching sound. There followed rather a topsy-turvy existence while she regained 
trim and headed for the open sea. Once clear of the land she surfaced. There was . 
nobody about. For the remainder of the patrol no more targets were sighted. On 
return to the Maidstone at Algiers it was learned that the target had been a string of 
ammunition barges being taken from Marseilles to somewhere along the coast. From 
the analysis of the attack it was discovered that the first torpedo was fired at a range 
of about 300 yards, which explained the large explosion felt by the submarine. 
Several of the barges sank and also the tug towing them. 


After a few days in the dry dock at Algiers to make good the defects caused by 
the explosion, the Ultimatum again set out for another patrol off Toulon, where the 
scenery was now becoming quite familiar. One morning a small merchant ship 
was sighted and attacked. Four torpedoes were fired at her, and the attack was such 
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that it might had been a demonstration carried out in the shore attack teacher at 
Fort Blockhouse. When reloading one of the torpedo tubes was found to be defective, 
so only three torpedoes could be loaded. 


The Maidstone was due to leave Algiers short!v and move eastwards to Alexandria 
and subsequently to the Far East. The Ultimatum was gcing to call at Algiers at the 
conclusion of the patrol before proceeding to Malta to join up with the roth Submarine 
Flotilla, based on Manoel Island. She knew, therefore, that her days off Toulon were 
numbered and she dearly hoped to sight a U-boat before she left. To this end she 
always closed in as far as possible to Toulon harbour and dived early while still quite 
dark, then running in still closer submerged to be just off the harbour entrance at the 
crack of dawn, as this was the hour that the German U-boats entered. On her last 
morning on patrol, as it grew light, the asdic operator picked up propeller noises, 
which sounded like diesel. The crew waited anxiously as the captain had a good look. 
It was a U-boat! It seemed.too good to be true. Three torpedoes were fired when 
the German crew must have been getting the wires ready to berth the submarine in 
harbour. The Ultimatum waited an interminable time for the explosion of the 
torpedoes hitting and she had given up hope when there was a bang. The captain 
had another look through the periscope and the U-boat had disappeared. Hopes 
had been realized. She had got her U-boat. But, at the same time, it was appreciated 
that it was not absolutely,certain. A torpedo might have exploded prematurely and 
the U-boat dived in alarm, but unhurt. The necessity for closing in submerged in the 
dark towards the harbour entrance under the shadow of the lighthouse on the promon- 
tory was appreciated too. The range on firing, determined by the interval between the 
moment of firing and the sound of the explosion, was 6,000 yards—and only three 
torpedoes—it was good shooting! The snag had been that the U-boats threaded their 
way behind the islands and through the minefields, and it was very difficult to get 
close enough to have a pot at them before they slipped through the harbour entrance. 
That night the Ultimatum left her patrol with one torpedo remaining. At Algiers 
they were unable to confirm that the U-boat had been sunk, which was a bitter 
disappointment, but at the same time they were unable to confirm that it had not 
been sunk, which often happened! So it was recorded as a ‘ probable.’ 


The Ultimatum sailed for Malta in a convoy and arrived to join the roth Flotilla 
at the beginning of December. The other main motor, which had ever been giving 
trouble, threw its hand in, and the Ultimatum was destined to spend six weeks in 
the dockyard having another one fitted. This fate was accepted with mixed feelings. 
On one hand there was the chagrin of being delayed before getting a chance to 
have a shot at another U-boat, on the other hand there was the prospect of spending 
Christmas and the New Year in the flesh-pots of Valletta and Sliema, where a few 
amenities were just beginning to trickle back after the siege rations. Beer came on the 
market again before Christmas, but eggs were still 1s. 6d. each. Meanwhile the 
roth Flotilla was moved to Maddelena, an ex-Italian base in Sardinia. This was 
immediately referred to as the ‘ Scapa of the Med.,’ for indeed its barren appearance 
suggested the bleak hills and rugged rocks of that unfriendly anchorage. The only 
visible difference was the absence of sheep. 


So the Ultimatum was glad to leave Malta early in the New Year to join the 
1st Flotilla at Beirut, a land flowing with milk and honey. The luxury of this base 
was truly amazing after the austerity at Malta. On the way an uneventful patrol 
was carried out in the Aegean, where a caique or two was sunk by gunfire. After a 
few days ‘ theoretical ’ rest-at Beirut, the Ultimatum was soon off to the Aegean again 
to try and find the elusive Hun. 
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The Aegean was protected at either end by large minefields, but these did not 
keep out submarines, who merely passed underneath harmlessly at 200 feet. On the 
first night in the patrol area the Ultimatum made out a convoy nine or 10 miles away 
in the bright moonlight. There were several enemy destroyers. While intent on 
trying to make out which way they were going an aircraft dived on her and dropped 
a flare. She immediately submerged and watched as best she could through the 
periscope. But nothing could be seen, and the listener on the asdics could only make 
out a lot of confused propeller noises, which gave no information. Up above aircraft 
were dropping flares everywhere, so it seemed prudent to stay submerged. On return 
to Beirut after a short and otherwise blank patrol it was learned that these 


aircraft were British. It was a pity that the Ultimatum had not known that at 
the time. 


The 1st Flotilla moved its base from Beirut to Malta, where it replaced the 
roth Flotilla, which had moved to Maddelena, but the Ultimatum’s crew continued to 
stay in Beirut, finding their own accommodation and managing to get a day or two 
free to go ski-ing in the mountains, about an hour’s run ina lorry. On finally leaving 
Beirut she had to go to Port Said to dock in order to change propellers which, for 
some reason, made a whistling sound when revolving slowly. Although it was not 
really a loud noise, it seemed as though all the world could hear it when there was an 
enemy destroyer overhead, and the remedy was new propellers. No time was wasted 
at Port Said, and the Ultimatum undocked within 48 hours and left for patrol in the 
northern Aegean. After waiting a week in a strategical channel without seeing even 
a fishing boat, she began her journey back to Malta. On the first night a dark object 
was sighted and approached, and the gun stood by ready for action. After the first 
round was fired the order was given to go full astern and to cease firing to avoid 
running down a small Greek fishing boat, which was the target. With a little 
manceuvring the submarine came alongside, gazing amused at three gabbling Greeks, 
terrified out of their wits, their faces all black from the smoke of the shell which had 
gone through their sail and brought down their mast. The boat was loaded with 
drums of oil and potatoes. The drums of oil were holed and tipped overboard and 
the three men allowed to proceed. Try as she might the Ultimatum could not find the 
enemy, and nothing more was sighted all the way home. 


All was bustle and reconstruction at Manoel Island. Social life had expanded 
proportionately with the advent of the Wrens in the George Cross island. Ten days 
passed all too quickly, and the U/timatum was back again in the Aegean. For over 
a fortnight she prowled up and down along the north coast of Crete, where Heraklion 
and Suda Bay were two focal points for enemy shipping, the Germans having to keep 
their garrisons in Crete supplied by sea. These garrisons were costly to maintain, as 
the Germans sent a small supply ship of about 2,000 tons each time escorted by four 
destroyers. Asdic conditions, which vary according to sea temperatures amongst 
other things, were perfect at this time of year in this area, and the few submarines 
who were lucky enough to sight these convoys invariably were detected by the escort 
and severely depth-charged before they had even had a chance to fire their torpedoes. 
But the Ultimatum had to content herself with attacking and sinking a few caiques by 
gunfire. At Suda Bay the shore batteries were quick on the trigger and would open 
fire on a submarine which surfaced within range in under four minutes. Even so, it 
was not difficult to surface close to a caique, sink it with a few, well aimed shots, and 
dive again just as the shore batteries opened up. The Greek crews always abandoned 
ship into a little dinghy they had ready for the purpose and pulled madly away when 
they saw a submarine surfacing, and as these caiques were being used to supply the 
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German garrisons they were fair game. But even they were not plentiful, and the 
Ultimatum returned from her patrol to Malta once more without having fired a 
torpedo. 


There followed another short spell at Manoel Island before doing the last patrol 
under the command of the Ist Flotilla, not entirely with regret, for targets were few, 
and the roth Flotilla, to whom the Ultimatum rightly belonged, was having a more 
lively time on the Riviera, and Maddelena was not so bad in Summer. 


For a change the Ultimatum prowled around outside the Aegean. One night a 
signal was received to say that there was a German U-boat somewhere in the vicinity 
and spirits ran high when a dark object was sighted. Chasing U-boats on the surface 
in the dark is a tricky business, and as there was a good moon the Ultimatum dived. 
The asdic operator reported that the propeller noises indicated diesel, but could not 
be sure that it was a submarine. The captain could not make out the target through 
the periscope, so it was decided to surface. If it was a U-boat, the torpedoes, which 
were all ready, would be fired. Ifit was a motor vessel, the gun would be used. There 
was a groan of disappointment when, a few moments after surfacing, the gun’s crew 
wére ordered to close up. A few rounds were fired but, as on a previous occasion, the 
Ultimatum had to go astern to avoid running down her target, which proved to be a 
small motor caique, but too big to let go. Two Greeks were taken onboard. They 
reported that their skipper had fallen or jumped overboard when the first round, 
which brought down the mast, landed. He was not to be found. The vessel was sunk 
by throwing fused 1}-lb. charges into her. The Greeks were not perturbed by their 
experience and seemed glad to have joined the other side. One of them had useful 
information regarding the position of the minefields, which coincided, more or less, 
with the information already possessed. 


One fine morning a very close examination of a little harbour revealed a number 
of boats being built, and it was decided that a bombardment would be well worth 
while. The plan was to go as close as possible, turn round, then surface and blaze 
away while retiring. If there was any retaliation, a very small target would be 
presented, besides ensuring that there was enough depth of water should it be necessary 
to dive. Ammunition and supply parties were all organized and ready, and the 
Ultimatum approached while the captain took careful stock of the situation through 
the periscope. Suddenly there was a gentle lurch as the Ultimatum ran aground. The 
motors were stopped and she sank a few feet, leaving the periscope just below the 
surface when it was right up. As everything was ready for surfacing, the simple thing 
to do was to surface, turn round, and open fire. However, by careful trimming, the 
Ultimatum was brought off the bottom and turned round submerged and then 
surfaced. There was no opposition, and as the range increased so much as she steamed 
away, the Ultimatum turned round after a bit and spent another 10 minutes blazing 
away at the shipyard, while all the time a [ittle sailing vessel continued sailing 
unconcerned into harbour with shells whistling past a few feet overhead! It was 
estimated that about 10 completed or partially completed caiques were destroyed, 
which was certainly the Ultimatum’s biggest bag in the Aegean to date. The Greeks 
on board enthusiastically joined in the chain passing ammunition, and the first 
lieutenant kept flooding a little water into the trimming tanks to compensate for the 
weight of ammunition expended, as the water was so shallow that it was necessary to 
have a very accurate trim.on. Finally, after over 100 rounds had been fired, the 
Ultimatum dived and cleared out of the area in case the Germans brought up any 
unwelcome opposition. 
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She now entered the Aegean once more and returned to her old billet off Suda Bay 
where a hospital ship was sighted at anchor. News came that a convoy had left 
Piraeus bound for Crete. This was just what the Ultimatum was waiting for, and it 
seemed that it had arrived when, just before she was due to dive, she sighted two 
vessels. There was a bright moon and the first streaks of dawn were stealing across 
the sky, so it was decided to attack submerged, especially as the two vessels could be 
heard ‘ pinging,’ that is transmitting on their asdic sets. At this stage of the war the 
German asdic sets were about as good as ours were on the outbreak of war, and the 
most experienced German operators were being used in this area. As the Ultimatum 
dived, the captain saw, just as he left the bridge, one of the enemy ‘turn towards as 
though she had sighted the submarine, which she probably had. The Ultimatum 
hurried down to 80 feet and then straightened out and slowed down to listen. As 
she did so, the first pattern of depth charges exploded, all the lights went out, and 
broken glass tinkled everywhere. Emergency lights and luminous paint gave enough 
light for the time being, however. In any case the crew were well trained to work 
under such circumstances. Both shallow depth gauges, which go up to 100 feet, 
were out of action, and attention was rooted to the deep depth gauge, which showed 
that the submarine was past the 250-feet mark and rapidly sinking, although on an 
even keel. A swift survey of damage to important machinery indicated that only the 
after pump was out of action. Meanwhile the forward pump was pumping water out 
of the submarine for all its worth. Soon the Ultimatum passed 300 feet, considered 
the normal safe depth for this type of submarine, and when the depth went off the 
depth gauge, which only registered up to 350 feet, the Ultimatum speeded up and 
managed to pull out of her power dive at something like 400 feet and climbed back 


to 300 feet, but she was still very heavy and the one pump was pumping away as 
fast as it could. 


Both the attacking vessels, which were now recognized as German J-boats, could 
be clearly heard transmitting on their asdics, and they had the Ultimatum very firmly 
in contact. The latter followed the attacker’s movements closely and took what 
evading action she could. About half an hour later the second pattern was dropped, 
even closer than the first. Clouds of smoke poured out of the motor room, where the 
canvas insulation overhead had been set on fire by a short circuit, but the fire was 
quickly extinguished by the rating in charge of the motors, and the main fuses 
remained intact. A little while later another pattern came down, even closer still, it 
seemed, and the helmsman frantically chased the course which steadied in a few 
seconds 90° different from the course he had been steering. Examination of the gyro 
compass revealed that it was still intact, so presumably the Ultimatum had been 
turned through a right angle by the explosion. After yet another very near miss both 
the asdics and the gyro, which were always the first concern, were still intact, but it 
seemed only a question of time before either the main motors, the one pump still 
pumping, or the telemotor system, by means of which the hydroplanes amongst other 
things are controlled, threw its hand in. The enemy up top had the submarine well in 
their grip, and nothing that the Ultimatum did eluded them. There was small comfort 
in the knowledge that these J-boats did not carry many depth charges, but when the 
asdic operator reported another frequency operating up top, spirits sank lower, for 
that meant reinforcements. Eventually he could hear nothing up top. Perhaps the 
set was out of action! He trained the set dead aft and could hear the Ultimatum’s 
own propellers—the set was still working! It would not be very long before the 
attackers would be back. One could visualize the smug J-boat just lying with its 
engines stopped above prepared to wait indefinitely. The Ultimatum had at last got 
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a trim and had pumped all the surplus water out. Water must have entered various 
tanks due to the fact that valves jumped off their seats at the first explosion. After 
two hours of complete silence from the enemy, it was decided to have a look, so the 
Ultimatum came slowly up to periscope depth, and cautiously, very cautiously, the 
periscope was raised. After a quick look round in the small low powered periscope, 
a slower search was made in high power. It was a lovely day with the sea’s surface 
rippled by a gentle breeze. There was no one in sight. 


The land, under the shadow of which she had dived so hurriedly that morning, 
was now just visible in the distance. Course was altered back to Suda Bay, where the 
Ultimatum arrived later that afternoon. The hospital ship weighed anchor and was 
watched as she moved slowly out of harbour and headed eastwards along the coast. 
The crew never enjoyed surfacing so much that evening, and the recall was received 
to return to Malta, where the submarine had to go into dock to repair the damage 
done by the depth charges. In some places the pressure hull had been stove in and 
the frames stuck out like the ribs in the belly of a starved horse. Soon however, the 
Ultimatum left Malta and joined up with a convoy going west for the first stage of her 
journey to Maddelena to rejoin the roth Flotilla. When she was due to leave the 
convoy and proceed northwards independently an unfortunate German U-boat was 
detected by British U-boat striking forces, and so the Ultimatum was diverted to 
Bone, where she spent 48 hours in order to keep well clear of the U-boat hunt. The 
war had moved on from North Africa, and there was only a skeleton naval staff left 
in Bone, where the harbour showed signs of the intensive bombing to which it had 
been subjected. 


The great advantage of Maddelena was that it was only 36 hours steaming from 
the patrol areas, and as soon as the Ultimatum had arrived she was off to her old billet 
in the Toulon area. The eastern part of the Riviera was patrolled by coastal craft, 
also based at Maddelena, and the western part by submarines, and for six months no 
German vessel had got through. There was a little more activity here than in the 
Aegean, and asdic conditions were not so good, while the enemy counter action was 
of little consequence. On her next patrol, the Ultimatum saw nothing but the Toulon 
escort force, consisting of a destroyer, rather like a Hunt-class, and an anti-submarine 
trawler. These were old friends of the roth Flotilla and were seen on patrol off 
Toulon most days. The Ultimatum watched and studied the destroyer, working out 
its usual speed and zig-zag, and, with this information, reckoned that if she fired at a 
range of 1,000 yards from the beam she could not miss ; accordingly it was decided 
to attack the destroyer at the next opportunity. The Ultimatum, however, bumped 
into the party on a dark night with fog patches about, and a few seconds after sighting 
them fired four torpedoes. As it happened the trawler was the nearer, in fact just 
about half a mile away, when it was hit by two torpedoes and vanished. It seemed 
imprudent to stay on the surface while the destroyer was so close, so the Ultimatum 
dived and heard a few distant depth charges in retaliation. No more targets were 
sighted, but she did not return from patrol with all her torpedoes on board, as she 
had done for the past six months. 


The Normandy landings had taken place just before the Ultimatum left Malta, 
and it was obvious that it was only a question of time before the South of France would 
be once more in our hands. On her last patrol she explored another area south of 
Marseilles. Whilst investigating a Spanish trawler one day she lost all control and 
surfaced to find she was entangled in the trawl net. The trawler meanwhile had cut its 
nets and fled. The Ultimatum had to’ cut herself free too. As before, the Germans 
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were wisely refraining from allowing any shipping out during the day time, but the 
Ultimatum was lucky enough to sight a party of landing craft one night, probably 
carrying stores, and she fired a salvo of torpedoes at them and sank several. 


Most submarines at the end of a commission abroad returned to either Fort 
Blockhouse or the Forth, where a suitable reception was arranged for them, but the 
Ultimatum slipped home through the back door—to the Cyclops, depot-ship of the 
7th Flotilla—at Rothesay. But to the crew themselves, glad to be home, it was the 
end of a very happy commission. There had been hardly any changes in the crew 
ever since she left Newcastle a year before and there had grown up between them 
that spirit of understanding which can only be achieved in the face of danger and 
hardships faced together and a job well done. There was no man in the crew of the 
Ultimatum who would have said that there had ever been a happier commission. 


Some time after the conclusion of the war it was confirmed from German records 
that the U-boat attacked off Toulon harbour had been sunk by the Ultimatum, and 


for that achievement the commanding officer was awarded a bar to his Distinguished 
Service Cross. 








THE UNION JACK SERVICES CLUBS 


By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, G.C.B., 
PRESIDENT, THE UNION JACK SERVICES CLUBS 


HE 1st July, 1957, was the 50th Anniversary of the opening of the Union 

Jack Club by King Edward VII, as a National Memorial to soldiers and 

sailors who had lost their lives on active service. His Majesty accepted 
the club on behalf of the Navy and Army and entrusted it to the two fighting Services 
to be their London club. 


Since that day the doors of the club have never been closed and, today, the 
club is also the London club of the Royal Air Force and of members of the 
Commonwealth and Colonial forces visiting this Country. 


The club buildings have also been greatly expanded and now include an annexe 
which provides 210 extra beds, a Families Club, and a Women’s Services Club. 


That the clubs are fulfilling the hopes of the founders is evident from last year’s 
annual report which showed that during the year 324,163 beds were provided and 
630,959 meals were served in the three clubs. To these impressive figures may be 
added as further evidence, the 9,000,000 beds that have been provided in the Union 
Jack Club alone since the club was opened. 


So, in this anniversary year, men and women of the fighting forces can look 
back with a feeling of gratitude to those who founded the original Union Jack Club 
and with pride and satisfaction to the steady progress and the developments that 
have culminated in the three clubs as they now know them. 


This, too, is a time when the present members will be interested in the history 
of the clubs, when they will wish to know something about those who initiated the 
project, how the funds were raised, when each new expansion took place; and 
how each new major development was financed. 


It was a Miss Ethel McCaul, R.R.C., who conceived the idea of a London club 
for the men of the fighting forces. That was in 1902 when 200,000 soldiers and 
sailors were passing through Waterloo annually, most of them strangers to London 
and many of them arriving at Waterloo too late to continue their journey until 
next day. 


The available accommodation in the vicinity of the station was meagre and of 
a low standard ; on and close to the site now occupied by the Union Jack Club were 
no less than eight public houses. Many young Service men were wisei and poorer 
when they eventually reached their homes. 


Miss Ethel McCaul, when nursing in field hospitals in South Africa, had heard 
first-hand accounts of these mean streets from her patients, and she returned to 
England after the War fired with determination to remedy the sorry state of affairs. 
Her enthusiasm soon bore good fruit. At a great gathering at the Mansion House 
on 25th February, 1903, the Lord Mayor launched a scheme to build a club, and so 
good was the response to his appeal for funds that the Foundation Stone was laid 
by the Prince of Wales (afterwards King George V) on Ist July, 1904. 


One of the pioneers who so skilfully shaped a great future for the club was 
Mr. J. R. Hayward, M.V.O., M.B.E., who was for many years Comptroller and is 
now a member of the Council. 
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Within a few weeks of the opening of the club it was evident that the 208 
bedrooms fell far short of the demand for sleeping accommodation, and three years 
later 147 further bedrooms were made available. Twelve years later 188 more 
bedrooms and 102 dormitory beds were added and in 1928, through the munificence 
of Sir Heath Harrison, Bart., a Heath Harrison Wing was completed, bringing the 
total accommodation to 800 beds. 


The latest extension of bedroom accommodation was completed in 1940 when 
the Nuffield Trust for the forces generously provided funds to build the Holmes 
Terrace Annexe, with 210 beds, to replace a building which had been rented to meet 
the enormous demand which had followed the rapid expansion of the fighting 
Services after the outbreak of war. 


Throughout the war more than 1,100 beds were occupied every night. Walking 
round the corridors of the bedroom floors is like walking down the corridors of history, 
for on every door is a brass plate commemorating a Service man who died on active 
service, a ship that was lost, or a regiment that suffered heavy casualties. 


Though the resources of the club were fully extended during the 1914-18 War, 
the peak years in the club’s history were the years of the 1939-45 War. Of that period 
the Secretary of State for War said, “‘ The club carried on its work under the shadow 
of death from German bombs but like other institutions over which the Union Jack 
presides, it has survived and will survive. From my flat in London I have looked 
out on most mornings of the past five years and have always been encouraged to 
see it still standing, four square to a great deal besides all the winds that blow, and 


during that five years, it has provided lodgings for more than 1,000,000 Service men 
and some 3,000,000 meals.” 


It was fortunate that the Union Jack Families Club (originally the Union Jack 
Hostel) was completed before the 1939-45 War, because the number of Service 
men’s families in transit increases considerably in war-time. The funds for building 
the club were donated by the South African Garrison Institutes. 


The original building soon proved too small for its purpose, but it was not until 
1940 that through the generosity of the Nuffield Trust a wing was added. Even with this 
addition it is not always possible to meet all requests for accommodation. Last 
year, 61,573 beds were booked for men, women, and children. 


When, in 1949, the W.R.N.S., Q.A.R.A.N.C., W.R.A.C., and the W.R.A.F., 
became an integral part of the armed Services, the club accepted the responsibility 
of providing a residential club for them. Fortunately, a site adjoining the Families 
Club was available and on 5th November, 1951, the Princess Royal unveiled a 
tablet commemorating the foundation of The Union Jack Women’s Services Club. 
The new club was officially opened on 30th October, 1952, by the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and since that date an average of 10,000 Service women have been 
accommodated each year. 


During the 1939-45 War the buildings were damaged by bombs, but all renova- 
tion and repair work was in abeyance throughout the war. By the end of the war 
the time had in any case come to modernize the clubs and improve the amenities. 
To this end a public appeal was launched at the Mansion House in 1945, and the 
good response to the appeal enabled the Council and Committee to embark on a 
six-year programme of work which when completed, would bring the clubs up to 


high standard, and one in keeping with the clubs’ tradition. That programme has 
been completed. 
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Throughout its history, the policy had been to keep the prices charged within 
the purse of the lowest paid Service man and Service woman, and it has been possible 
to adhere to this policy because capital expenditure has largely been met by 
subscriptions, grants, and funds bequeathed in memory of those who have died on 
active service and in gratitude to those who have preserved the Country from its 
enemies. But the cost of maintenance is always rising and the current revenue 
falls short of what is required to keep the clubs up-to-date in all respects. For this 
reason, an appeal for additional funds is being launched within the Services in this 
Jubilee year, and the Council and Committee hope that all men and women of the 
fighting forces will welcome the opportunity of supporting their London clubs. 
One shilling a head for every man and woman would go far towards establishing 
financial stability and make possible further improvements. 


In conclusion, it may be of interest to explain how the clubs are conducted. 
In all the main Service establishments and units, there is a member of the club, 
who is selected by the commanding officer to represent the clubs and keep in touch 
with members. There are 175 of these representative members in the United Kingdom 
and a proportion, nominated by commanding officers, become the elected members 
of the General Committee. This Committee is the vital link between the members 
of the clubs and the Council. 


The members of the Council, who serve in an honorary capacity, are elected or 
re-elected at the Annual General Meeting, which is attended by all the representative 
members. The men and women of the fighting forces—the members of the clubs— 
are thus directly represented at all meetings by their own chosen representatives. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA—III 
By ASSISTANT-SURGEON ARTHUR HENRY TAYLOR 


These letters, written to his parents by Assistant-Surgeon Arthur Henry Taylor from 
the Crimea between October, 1854, and March, 1856, ave in the possession of his great-niece, 
Miss Mary G. Walker, and with her permission are now published for the first time.— 

EDITOR. 
Beicos Bay, BospHorus. “ AUSTRALIAN,” 7th JANUARY, 1855 


Here we are near the mouth of the Bosphorus and within sight of the Black Sea. 
We are now on our way to the Crimea, though not so speedily as some of us might 
wish. We stopped here to coal and water . . . and now we find we have to take in a 
cargo of fur-coats for the officers in the Crimea. I am now quite well and feel as 
strong and fit for my duty as ever.... There is no further news from the Crimea 
than that the troops are suffering dreadfully, and that it is impossible to think of 
getting the huts up, as it gives the whole Army as much as they can do to get their 


mere daily subsistence up to Camp. The idea is becoming pretty general that nothing 
can be done till Spring. 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 3Ist JANUARY, 1855 


Today I am on Camp duty, I was also on duty yesterday and have to take it 
again today, my colleague having reported himself sick. The work is very hard, the 
Camp duty being most fatiguing, and every way tiresome and troublesome. However, 
I am strong and in very good health and well able to take my share of it, and I am 
very happy that I came back as we are likely to do something decisive within ten days 
if the weather keeps as fine as it has been for the last week or two. 


With respect to the Medical Department there is no news of very great 
importance. Lord Raglan has been very unjustly severe upon the Department, 
but lately (since the articles in The Times alluding to his neglect in visiting the 
Army), has learned more of the state of the Army and the suffering and difficulties 
under which we have laboured. He visited the 3rd Division Hospital and expressed 
his hope “‘ that now they had more rest and fresh rations and vegetables(! !) he 
supposed they were more comfortable,” he also added that now the “ warm clothing 
had arrived he hoped the trenches did not seem so cold.” The first man (an Irishman), 
scratched his head and answered that he didn’t know what his Honour meant by 
“ vegetables,” but they got salt pork and biscuit but couldn’t eat it, and said as 
for more rest, “ they were not shot at every night in the trenches.” The other 
fellow, a cool sort of blackguard, threw open his tattered greatcoat, and showed 
him an old shell-jacket as his only underclothes ! 


His Lordship has been about Camp more frequently lately. The day he visited 
the 3rd Division he was told by the Principal Medical Officer, Dr. Pine, late 
4th Dragoon Guards, that “ the men were only half fed, badly clothed, and greatly 
overworked.” His Lordship said that he was mistaken and was “ overstating and 
making difficulties,” and further also told him he was uttering a falsehood. Dr. Pine 
listened quietly and told him he could prove what he said and that our Department 
was not to blame, if his Lordship would only come to his marquee he could show 
him the documents. He gave him in answer to understand that if he did not do so 
he would hold him (Dr. Pine) responsible for stating what was not the case. The 
following morning Dr. Pine gave him such a statement and proofs in writing of the 
helpless state of the Army at that time (nearly a month since), and further stated 
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that if matters were not improved and the men less severely worked, that Lord Raglan 
would “ only have one-third of the present Army in Spring.” Lord Raglan said 
he regretted having spoken hastily and that he was “‘ indebted to him for his valuable 
information which he saw was but too true,” and instead of rewarding him, in a few 
days after Dr. Pine had an officer senior to himself placed in the 3rd Division so that 
for the future he should not have it in his power to tell what was in reality the case ; 
such was his reward . . . Men have been taken ill, and that dangerously, who an hour 
before were in perfect health. However, matters are improving daily with the 
Army, sickness is less and the deaths are also decreasing. 


The Infantry are now getting their warm clothing and better rations, less work ; 
the latter a very great change. I hope you have not gone to much expense in sending 
mea parcel? The “ water-sheet ” or “ ground-sheet ’’ will be very useful, if [ get it, 
as thé rain and thawing snow and frost penetrate my tent and sometimes wet me 
very much. I have received a fine supply of warm clothing from the Ordnance Dept. 
They supply the Artillery much better than any Regiment. I have a greatcoat of 
strong blue Pilot lined with chamois leather, an Indiarubber coat (value about £4), 
large untanned snow-boots above my knees, a fur cap, three pairs of drawers, three 
pairs of gloves (woollen, sheepskin, and leather), a fine full-sized chamois waistcoat, 
a warm “ comforter ” for my neck, a flannel waistcoat, and two pair of strong woollen 
socks. I am also to get a smaller “‘ pea-jacket ”’ of blue Pilot, and after a little I expect 
a fur coat to be given me, the cost price of which at home is said to be £5! I have 
more clothing than I well know what to do with. Trousers are the only article of 
dress which I require, the ones I have are too thin and light. So far I have no reason 
to complain of being attached to the Roval Artillery, and indeed as it is I am the 
envy of many a poor Infantryman. I have also a nightcap(!) and a pair of red 
“ wristlets ’’ given me, so you see I am well clothed ! 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL, 2nd FEBRUARY, 1855 


I am kept busy, the work is hard and no-one but myself to do it. We are-also 
getting up one of the huts for a Hospital and I have to superintend that, and am 
also much occupied making preparations for the reception of a great number of 
wounded. We expect an action every day, either at Inkermann or in our rear, and 
in any case we shall open fire on the town again in 8 or 10 days and then we shall 
have lots of wounded. Another Assistant Surgeon is coming to assist me but has 
not yet come.... 


I am sitting in my tent warm and comfortable, well clad in Regimental clothing, 
warm coats, fur cap, and large boots, in fact nearly all my clothing is the gift of a 
“ grateful country to her brave troops”’!! I am really very well off. But for our 
warm Government clothing we should be all dead if this weather continued long. . . 
my ink has frozen twice, and I have had to shift my trunk (now my table), away 
from under the snow falling through the ventilators of my tent!! Through the 
crevices of my tent door sufficient snow has drifted to make several snowballs, and 
is now drifting over everything in the tent! Still, 1 am warm, well fed (I can now 
get fresh preserved food to buy reasonably), and splendidly clothed. I am stronger 
than ever I was in my life, the sea voyage has done me more good than all the medicine 
in the world. I like this cold frosty weather, it is far, far more comfortable than the 
miserable (and how miserable it was you cannot, at home, comprehend) wet weather, 
rain, rain, day and night without ceasing for week after week. I have no horse, but 
I have several officers on the sick list, and of course can use theirs in the meantime. 
I shall buy, or apply officially for one, as an Artillery Officer, for a horse as soon as 
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they are sent on from Varna; no-one can get on here without some sort of an 


animal. The mere fact of the quantity of clothes one must wear to keep out the cold 
renders a horse necessary. 


The men have been suffering much from frost-bites on their fingers and toes, 
particularly the latter. However, these cases are on the decrease since they have 
got their greatboots and new stockings. Scurvy, I am sorry to say, has been 
committing dreadful ravages in some of the Divisions, and also amongst our men, 
but now that we have plenty of lime juice and preserved potatoes it is on the decrease. 
For a long time it was not noticed as scurvy(!) but taken for a species of dropsy or 
frost-bites ! In General Orders it is ordered that the Commissariat is to provide all 
the troops with a mixed ration of lime juice, water, and rum. This will be of great use. 


Dr. Hall came round our Field Hospital of the Left Attack and inspected my 
Hospital in the afternoon. Dr. Elliott, my P.M.O., called on me and said that Dr. Hall 
had said that the Royal Artillery Hospitals were the best in the Army, and ours on 
the Left Attack the best of all; this is a great compliment and we are proud of it. 


Camp BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. gth FEeBRuaARyY, 1855 


I am on Camp duty today, and as we are getting in Hospital stores (they treat 
us very well now and give us plenty of everything, wine, brandy, meats (preserved), 
cocoa, tea, arrowroot, milk(! !) also preserved and very expensive), in fact, all they 
can want.... We are much better off than we were a month or two since, and 
more healthy, though I regret to say scurvy is on the increase and even lime juice 
is of little use for this unless the whole of the men can get fresh meat and vegetables. 
They get both in Hospital. 


CaMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 14th FEBRUARY, 1855 


I am P.M.O. here now and have the whole management of the Left Attack 
Hospital establishment on my shoulders. I had a visit from Lord Raglan a few 
days since ; he rode up to inspect the Hospital and fortunately I was at the moment 
in the Hospital. He asked me how the men were getting on, whether sickness was 
on the increase, how the huts suited as Hospitals, and a variety of similar questions. 
I gave him a very satisfactory account, for I was able to do so, the men are daily 
improving and the sick list diminishes weekly, and there have been no deaths for 
two weeks, and no sick sent from Camp on board ship, a change so marked that 
it has attracted the notice of all our officers. Though myself I attribute this to the 
warm clothing and more favourable weather, I come in for a great deal of credit for 
it from all here. Lord Raglan asked me why I had not my other Hospital hut 
occupied. I told him I could not get men to bring up some boards absolutely 
necessary to render it fit for sick, and then he said ‘ he’d see about it’! An hour 
or two after Colonel Ward, who now commands the whole Siege Train, came up and 
said that I should have it finished tomorrow. I could not get Lord Raglan into the 
Hospital, but he rode close up to the door and looked in, and asked the men how 
they liked it. They told him how comfortable it was for them, and he seemed much 
pleased, and when leaving said it was all very satisfactory. 


He has been a great deal about Camp for some time past and looks after a great 
deal himself. He is a full, rather stout but well-made, soldierly looking man, wears 
a glazed forage-cap, blue frock-coat, and great boots (neat ones), and he and all his 
staff ride splendid horses. Horses that are better fed (comparatively speaking), and 
really far better housed than many a General Officer!! He occupies a fine, large 
cottage house and outhouses with himself and staff. . . . 
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I have to see and make up all the medicine for my patients, attend to the sanitary 
state of the Camp, and superintend the issuing of comforts to the men. I am now 
very tired with all my running about all day. ... 


Nothing positive, it seems, can be attempted till we get some gunners from the 
Mediterranean. We are, however, getting down wonderful stores of shot, shell, and 
powder, and when we open it will be smart work. 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL, 22nd FEBRUARY, 1855 


You will be glad to hear that I am so strong and well and warmly clothed, 
thanks to being in the Artillery. We have no huts yet and do not expect ever to 
have them to live in; we have two up as Hospitals and they are very comfortable 
indeed. The snow has been very deep in places on the ground for the last few days, 
we do not now care for cold, we are so provided with all sorts of warm clothing. 
This is a most extraordinary climate, and from its peculiarities more difficult to 
guard against than persons at home can well imagine. Not infrequently, within 
the one day it snows, thaws, rains, and freezes again. Often within a few hours 
these rapid changes take place. However, on the whole scurvy is on the increase 
amongst the men, though all other diseases seem considerably minimised.... There 
is a grand Army surrounding this place... I am strong and well able for duty. . . 
though on waking the other morning I found my bed covered with snow! Iam in 
good spirits and robust health and fatter and stronger and more capable of enduring 
fatigue than ever I was in my life. 


CaMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 5th MARCH, 1855 


Every day the weather is becoming finer though still very cold at times. 
However, we do not care for this as it remains dry underfoot. We are all strong, 
well fed, well clothed, and in great spirits and full of hope of speedy success. My 
sick list is daily decreasing. About a month ago I had 150 sick, off duty, and today 
I have only 68 ; this is a wonderful iraprovement and it is the same throughout the 
whole Army. 

We are all greatly disgusted with those miserable fellows who have written 
home such horrid, spiritless letters to the papers lately. There is scarcely a shadow 
of truth in what they say, and if any grumble, it is only themselves and others like 
them. The men never complain and in this respect the officers of many of the line 
Regiments might take a creditable example from their men. No doubt we have all 
endured wonders and, as the French General Canrobert said a few days since, no 
other army but an English one could have borne up against them. 


We are still very hard-worked and kept a good deal en the lookout for attacks 
at night, but the men are getting accustomed to them now and turn out as cheerfully 
in the middle of the night as if they were doing so for amusement. In our Camp we 
are particularly happy and in good spirits., Yesterday the men were amusing 
themselves after Church with throwing shot ; almost the first time I have seen them 
attempt anything like games for amusement. Some time since, I got my hospital 
Corporal, who plays very well, to organize our amateur Band, and now in the 
evenings we often have some very pretty music. Yesterday officers and men joined 
trying their strength throwing shot, leaping, and running, and afterwards we had 
a grand game of “rounders,” our old schooling game. This, you can see, shows 
that the men are improving both in health and spirits. . . . 


There was a truce a few days since to bring in the dead killed in an attack made 
by the French on a new battery of the Russians. The French were beaten back 
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with great loss... . Immense numbers of Russians and French were killed and 
the Russian General demanded a truce to bury them. During the truce I went 
within 300 yards of Sebastopol. The Russian riflemen took off their caps to us and 
smiled at us, we had a grand view of the town and shipping. It was a strange thing 


to see us suddenly stop fighting for an hour and a half and walk quite close to each 
other in perfect security. 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 12th March, 1855 


It is a most magnificent sight to look from the hill of our 4th Division (near 
our Camp) over the vast waste, covered with white tents as far as the eye can see, 
French and English everywhere. From the same place we can plainly see Sebastopol 
below us, a quiet mass of fine buildings, the stillness of the place only broken at 
about every half-hour by the roar of some heavy gun from the town as they fire on 
our working parties in the trenches, or the fatigue parties cutting wood, or, more 
correctly speaking, digging the roots of the stunted oak trees which were here last 
year. We are badly off for firing now, and if the weather were wet or cold, which it is 
not, we should suffer greatly in this way... . 


The weather of late has been wonderfully fine, like a mild summer at home. 
This has come suddenly upon us, finding us wrapped up in our warm clothing. I 
cannot bear the heat and would a thousand times rather have frost or snow. The 
fine weather has caused everyone to feel himself again, the soldiers are daily becoming 
stronger, gayer, and more healthy. Such an effect has the weather had on our poor 
old rough-coated, thin cavalry horses that you would almost imagine they were 
come from home. A few days since, horse races(!!) were got up at Kateclivi, near 
Balaklava, of all sorts of Russian, Turkish, and English cavalry horses, a strange 
mixture, some of them little rough ponies and others great, gaunt, nearly worn-out 
cavalry horses. The racing, I am told, was very good and afforded great amusement. 
I was not there, I was on duty. Afterwards they had a dog-hunt; mounted on 
ponies with sticks and revolvers they searched the country near Kamara, a little 
way from Balaklava, and finally raised one of those almost wild dogs of the Steppes ; and 
giving the “ view hallo,” off they went like madmen through the French Camp, 
over hill and down dale, down precipices and up the most wonderful rocks firing 
their pistols and shouting and yelling like maniacs. In the course of their amusement 
they raised another dog, which made right across the plain of Balaklava towards the 
Russian Camp and the Cossack outposts, followed by a ‘“‘ venturous few,’’ nearing 
the Cossacks—who were in force—they made a charge at our officers, and instead 
of the hunters they became the hunted, for, being only a few they had to turn about 
and make for our trenches. ... The same day, six Russian engineer officers stole 


quietly across the plain to observe what the railroad was, and I suppose to see if it 
were possible to attack this... . 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 15th Marcu, 1855 


I am quite well and strong. Never was better in my life.... The troops are 


in very good health and spirits and well fed, and clothed, though far from looking 
as well or as neat as they do at home. ... 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 23rd APRIL, 1855 


The siege has again commenced and again failed. We commenced firing on the 
10th April in consequence of some sudden freak of Lord Raglan’s, before we were 
nearly prepared, and on the Monday following, exactly a week, we had to cease 
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firing for want of ammunition !!... We lost nearly all our finest non-commissioned 
officers, which in Artillery is a very great loss indeed, altogether we had in our Attack 
about 50 killed and wounded and . . . what annoys and distresses everyone is that 


all was for no defined object as the Army were not prepared to storm the town... . 
We say here that “‘ We did not take Sebastopol because the French would not fight 
by day, the English would not fight in the dark, and the Turks won’t fight at all.” 


We were very hard-worked, indeed dreadfully so, we had 24 hours in the trenches 
at a time and I had the first day of the opening fire, and never have I seen a more 
wretched day than it was, night and day it poured rain in torrents, and in the morning 
the men had to work their guns in water and mud up to their knees. I have had 
six officers on the sick list and dreadfully ill from fatigue and exposure. Still we 
are nearer Sebastopol than before. The Sappers are working their way close up to 
the tower of Malakoff and the Redan forts. .. . 


CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 30th APRIL, 1855 


Since my last letter the siege has completely ceased, all firing stopped, and 
we are now as busy as ever getting down military stores, powder, shot, shell, etc. and 
builditig new and nearer batteries, as if we had never failed and the siege were only 
commencing for the first time. Several of our officers have been mentioned in orders 
for gallantry under fire. I have also been mentioned to our General (General Dacres) 
for my gallantry and distinguished services. ... We still continue to do duty in 
the trenches. I am on every third day, but there is no firing to signify. We walk 
about the batteries, endeavouring to pass the idle hours until relieved, in the best 
way we can. 


We have made advanced batteries close to the town, 600 and 800 yards off, from 
which we can see the enemy working in their batteries, and from cunning little 
sundry loop-holes the sharpshooters on each side watch all day to pick off anyone 
who may show himself. I saw a corporal of the 44th Regiment (just arrived here) . 
knock over two Russian soldiers in one of the streets of Sebastopol. We also lose a 
few men killed and wounded in this way nearly every day.... I have had a rather 
narrow escape of getting an honourable scar since I wrote last, a splinter knocked 
my cap off my head (!!) but without hurting me, it struck the peak, and I think 
from the mark must have been a piece of stone knocked from the parapet by a round 
shot. Dr. Elliott has promised me that I shall be left as P.M.O. of the Siege Train 
for a while... . 


CamP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 25th May, 1855 


I have been very busy, as I am appointed P.M.O. of this Attack and as the 
charge included nearly 1,100 men, you may well suppose that I have no sinecure. . . . 
I was with the expedition to the Tchernaya with the French Army along with some 
of our officers and had a rather exciting adventure with the Cossacks in the village 
of Tcherngovin, a place in advance of our outposts where we went to “ loot,” as they 
call plundering here. I had got possession of two hams, a “ chicken,” a Cossack 
saddle, and several little articles, a bottle of wine, some pipes, an armchair, etc., 
when on looking round a house I saw the Cossacks coming down in force. I called 
to my companions, some line officers, and one or two naval officers to mount, and 
having a very fine regimental horse (which they have lately given me), I and three others 
stood in line across the road to cover the retreat of our less fortunately mounted 
companions. We drew our swords, shouted, and some of us fired our pistols ; this 
made the Cossacks halt, and gave our comrades time to run. The enemy then tried 
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to cut us off, but I was too sharp for them and, cutting my hams away, but keeping 
my saddle (which I still have), and throwing the greater part of my loot away, we 
faced about and, putting my horse at a four-foot wall (old hunting style), we made 
for the Sardinian outposts and just gained them in time. I carried off my chicken 
in triumph and ate him for dinner, he was very good. The two naval officers assured 
me that I had “‘ saved’ them. I pulled the taps out of four large casks of wine which 
we found in the village, lest they should be poisoned and our men, if they got into 
the place, should drink it. On the whole it was the only day of pleasurable 
excitement I have had since I left home. . . . 


The Army have moved (as it were), into quite a new country, the grass is up to 
our knees when riding, and the river Tchernaya is full of fish!! I bathed there the 
other day and never since I came here had such a treat. It is dreadfully warm here, 
the thermometer was up to 96 in the shade a few days since, and it was so hot that 
I felt I could hardly breathe! The cholera which had appeared amongst us last week 
has again, I am happy to say, disappeared. We only lost three men. 

(To be concluded.) 








THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION' 


By AUSTEN BROOKS 


ERHAPS the three outstanding events of recent months have been the 
Pores British tests of the hydrogen bomb, the application of the 

so-called Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle East, and the apparent elimination 
of Mr. Kruschev’s rivals in the Soviet Union. Other events of comparable importance 
have included the meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London, the 
intensification of the drive towards closer European integration and, of course, the 
conference between Mr. Harold Macmillan and President Eisenhower which took 
place shortly before the publication of the last issue of this JouRNAL. 

The successful British tests of hydrogen weapons were preceded by a vigorous 
campaign of protest against them of such intensity that the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, was led to declare in a broadcast that it was inspired for political 
purposes by the Communists and their fellow-travellers. The campaign was 
largely based on the contention that the continuance of such tests would lead to 
grave genetical and other dangers to humanity as a result of ‘fall out.’ In the 
result,:the holding of the British tests showed that our scientists had produced 
weapons from which these dangers had been largely eliminated. Soon afterwards 
an announcement that United States tests had also shown that it was possible to 
produce a virtually ‘ clean’ hydrogen bomb—although it would not appear that the 
Americans have progressed so far in this direction as have our own scientists— 
made much of the agitation against the tests appear to have been a mare’s nest. 

Had Her Majesty’s Government given way to the agitation against the British 
tests, the position would have been that Great Britain was denied a weapon which 
both the Soviet Union and the United States were known to possess. As it is, the 
success of the tests has shown that Great Britain’s quantitative disadvantage in 
the matter of manpower vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the United States can be 
offset by her qualitative equality or superiority in the matter of science. This is a- 
development which could potentially transform the whole pattern of international 
affairs. 

Whether there will be any such transformation will depend on the final result 
of another campaign—the campaign for disarmament, discussions on which, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, have been continuing in London for many weeks. 
The present attitude of Her Majesty’s Government is that the utmost efforts should 
be made to secure the international inspection and control of armaments, and in 
particular of nuclear weapons. The adoption of such an attitude inevitably involves 
Ministers in serious risks; the consequences of any miscalculation could well be 
finally disastrous. In the first place, there is the consideration that the institution 
of an effective system of international control and inspection of armaments—if 
such could be devised—would do much to nullify the qualitative advantage which 
Great Britain has derived from the successful conclusion of her tests, and to restore 
the quantitative disadvantage under which she must suffer in a world of what have 
come to be known as conventional weapons. 

In the second place there is the extreme difficulty, which might prove to amount 
to an impossibility, of devising any truly effective system of international control 
and inspection of armaments. The difficulties are enormous in an age when enough 
fissile material to demolish a city can be contained in the space of a suitcase. This 
fact alone gives some impression of the opportunities offered in a country of the 


1 As deduced from reports up to 12th.July. 
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enormous size of the Soviet Union, for example, of evading the international 
inspectors. In the absence of a foolproof system of inspection and control, the 
success of the British tests is primarily of importance in that it counterbalances 


the possession of hydrogen weapons by the Soviet Union and the United States 
alone, which has prevailed hitherto. 


EUROPE 


The ratification of the Common Market treaty by the French Assembly marks 
a further advance along the road to the integration of the nations of Europe. This 
will cause great satisfaction in Washington, where the State Department declared 
as long ago as August, 1948, that ‘‘the U.S. Government strongly favours the 
progressively closer integration of the free nations of Europe,’ and where Congress 
in the same year passed the Economic Co-operation Act in which it was “ declared 
to be the policy of the U.S. to encourage these countries through their joint organiza- 
tions to exert and sustain common efforts to achieve speedily that economic co- 
operation in Europe which is essential for lasting peace and prosperity.’’ The rapidity 
with which the integration of Europe is being brought about, however, creates serious 
problems for Great Britain, particularly in view of French insistence on the inclusion 
of colonial territories in the customs union which is to be set up under the treaty. 
Her Majesty’s Government has entered into negotiations on a basis which envisaged 
that Great Britain should be involved not in the inner customs union, but in an 
associated free trade area. In view of the volume of our trade with the Common- 
wealth and Empire in agricultural produce, the Government declared that it sought 
the exclusion of this produce from the provisions of any agreement. This would 
still have meant that that part of our imports (some ro per cent.) from the Common- 
wealth and Empire consisting of manufactured goods would have had to face the 
competition of duty-free imports from Europe. Now, however, it appears increasingly 
likely, from the tone adopted by some European politicians, that Great Britain’s 
desire for the exclusion of agricultural produce will be resisted. 


While Ministers reiterate that Great Britain’s participation in the drive towards 
the closer integration of Europe need not conflict with her obligations towards the 
Commonwealth and Empire, there is a large body of people highly sceptical of this. 
Their scepticism was not removed by the remarks made by the President 
of the Board of Trade to Italian reporters while he was on a visit to Rome 
shortly before the opening of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference in 
London. “ At this particular moment,’’ Sir David Eccles was reported to have said, 
“Commonwealth countries are producing more food and they are asking Britain to 
take more. We have had long negotiations with Australia and New Zealand in the 
last few weeks. But we have had to resist because we feel that we must leave the 
present situation unchanged until we come into the free trade area.” In answer to 
an inquiry by the New Zealand Government, Sir David said that his remarks had 
been intended as an explanation to the Italians of the reason why Great Britain 
wished agricultural produce to be excluded from the provisions of a free trade area 
agreement. The sceptics remained sceptical. 


The difficulty for a British Government of reconciling a European policy with a 
Commonwealth and Empire policy was made more apparent on the Sunday after 
the end of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference. On that evening, the 
Prime Minister delivered a ministerial broadcast in which he declared that the 
Government put the Commonwealth first. In news bulletins throughout the day, 
however, the B.B.C. had told its listeners of the Government’s rejection of an 
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Australian plan for Great Britain to increase its imports of meat from Commonwealth 
countries. Two days later, Mr. Macmillan took the unusual step for a Prime 
Minister in office of appearing on the platform of the United Kingdom Council of 
the European Movement, and making a speech in support of the objects of that 
body. There may have been some among his audience who recalled a passage from 
the book Pan-Europe, published 31 years ago ini the United States, by the man who 
is generally regarded as the founder of the European Movement, Count N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. ‘“‘ The adhesion of England and Ireland to Pan-Europe,”’ wrote Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, ‘‘ would be possible after the disintegration of the British 
World Empire.” 
THE SOVIET UNION 

The recent upheaval among the leadership of the Soviet Union has inevitably 
given rise to widespread speculation as to its underlying causes. The authoritative 
air with which the leader-writers of the national Press have advanced their own 
explanations of the fall from power of Mr. Molotov, Mr. Kaganovich, Mr. Malenkov, 
and Mr. Shephilov cannot altogether disguise the fact that these explanations are 
largely based on guesswork, even though this may sometimes be reinforced by 
reasoning from a basis of probabilities. In particular, it would seem that a large 
margin of error must be allowed for in those explanations which attribute the 
downfall of these men to differences between them and Mr. Kruschev on questions 
of internal Soviet affairs, much of the truth about which is effectively hidden by the 
iron curtain. Even the generally accepted conclusion that the upheaval has resulted 
in a consolidation of Mr. Kruschev’s personal position may yet be falsified. 


In the sphere of international affairs, there is a consistency about Soviet policy 
which makes it possible to suggest—if to do no more than suggest—the likely effect 
of the changes in leadership. Two years ago, at the time of the Summit Conference 
in Geneva, the Soviet leaders used the heady distillation of the ‘Geneva Spirit’ in an 
attempt to persuade the rest of the world that they had abandoned the aberrations 
and abominations which had been the mark of their régime in the past. This was - 
followed by the visit to London of Mr. Kruschev and Marshal Bulganin in the 
Spring of last year, at which time many people accepted the Soviet Union’s apparent 
change of heart at its face value. Then came the ruthless crushing of the freedom 
fighters in Hungary last Autumn, and the dream was shattered. The dismissal of 
the fallen Soviet leaders followed hard upon the belated publication of the United 
Nations account of the atrocities in Hungary, and it would be well in keeping with 
Soviet methods if these men were to be saddled with the blame for those atrocities 
as a preliminary to yet another ‘ peace drive’ by the Soviet Union. 


There are indications that a ‘ new approach’ by the Soviet Union to “ further 
international understanding’’ may be imminent. Mr. Kruschev and Marshal 
Bulganin—or whoever may be the real rulers—must realize, however, that the 
memory of the Hungarian tragedy is too fresh in the minds of the peoples of the 
Western nations for them to be able to sell a fresh brew of the ‘Geneva Spirit’ as 
though nothing had happened. Whatever reasons there may be behind the fall of 
the other Soviet leaders, its timing is very convenient when a ‘ new approach’ may 
demand a scapegoat to take the blame for the atrocities in Hungary. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
While in Algeria the campaign of the terrorists against the French has reached 
a point of extreme violence and outrage, of which native Algerians have been among 
the chief sufferers, the Moroccan Government has hatched a plan to lay claim to the 
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Western Sahara and all French and Spanish territory in North-West Africa. This 
comes at a time when the French have great hopes of tapping extensive sources of 
oil supply in the Sahara. Moroccan Ministers talk of the development of the treasures 
in oil and minerals of the Sahara being far beyond the resources of any single Power. 
What is needed, they say, is an international consortium, in which Morocco would 
be a partner. One observer has referred to this as being bait for the American oil 
companies, anxious to preserve their monopoly from the serious challenge which 
the Sahara might become. It is unlikely, however, that the idea of an international 
consortium would emanate from the nationalistic politicians of Morocco, whereas 
it is a familiar device to the Americans. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The application of the Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle East, following so 
swiftly upon the Suez humiliation of Great Britain and France, served to show that 
in matters of power, as in all else, nature abhors a vacuum. Ever since the Abadan 
crisis, when American interests emerged with a large share of the Persian oil industry 
from the control of which Great Britain had been ousted, the United States has 
grown rapidly more and more dominant throughout the Middle East as the position 
of Great Britain and France has declined. The Franco-British withdrawal at the 
culmination of the Suez affair set the seal on that process. The Eisenhower Doctrine 
merely dots the‘ i’s and crosses the ‘t’s. Theexpenditure and promises of expenditure 
of large numbers of dollars in economic aid have become a familiar feature of American 
policy. What seems likely to make a greater impression in the Middle East is the 
fact that the United States has not only used its Fleet to make a show of force to 
bolster up its policy, but has done so without any suggestion of condemnation by 
the United Nations. 


It is maintained in some quarters that this “‘ acceptance of responsibility in 
the area’ by the United States is a valuable by-product of the Suez action. While 
the United States holds a position of dominance, it is hoped, the Soviet Union will 
gain little from its fishing in these troubled waters, although it may continue its 
attempts to harness the forces of nationalism for its own ends. These forces, with 
plentiful external support, have done much to undermine the British and French 
positions in the area, and British Governments have incurred the censure of Sir 
John Glubb and others for their failure to counteract the flood of ‘ anti-colonialist ’ 
propaganda which has been poured out there. There has been no lack of dollar 
support for the ‘ anti-colonialists,’ but for which it is doubtful whether there would 
have been any need for the United States to supplant the European nations in what 
were their spheres of influence. If the object of American policy be the prevention 
of an extension of Communist influence in the Middle East, its assistance in the 
removal of the British and French barriers to such an extension cannot be regarded 
as a very encouraging start. 


‘ 


CYPRUS 


Not so long ago, the Turkish position was one of support for the retention of 
British rule. Now, however, the Turkish Embassy in London can reproduce in its 
official news-sheet an article which declares Britain to be “ morally absent ” from 
the island as a result of the attitude adopted by the British Government. Official 
policy appears to be tending more and more towards the substitution of a N.A.T.O. 
base for the existing British base, and our final withdrawal to wait only upon a 
satisfactory formula for negotiation. 
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In the review of the international situation in the last issue of this JOURNAL, 
it was stated that “in an effort to save something from the wreck, the British 
Government is giving weighty consideration to the idea of making Kenya a citadel 
of British military power.’’ This idea has now betome a definite plan, and it is signifi- 
cant that immediately after the announcement of this by Mr. Duncan Sandys the 
Governor of Cyprus, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, should have come to London 
for talks with the Cabinet. 


THE FAR EAST 
MALAYA 


After his return from London, where he had been taking part in negotiations 
for Malayan independence, the Chief Minister of Malaya, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
declared that he had taken more than he had given. Among the powers conceded 
was the right to deprive British subjects of Malayan citizenship, a power which, 
the Chief Minister explained, would be used “ if a person acted prejudicially to the 
interests of the Federation of Malaya.” What this could mean, a precedent from 
Morocco suggests. Last year, after the grant of independence to Morocco, 60 
Frenchmen were expelled on the ground that they were members of the settlers’ 
organization Presence Francaise. The time could come in Malaya when membership 
of the Straits Chinese-British Association—‘“ the Queen’s Chinese ”—was regarded 
as grounds for depriving a man of Malayan citizenship. 

Another dangerous precedent which might be followed by an independent 
Malaya is that of South Viet-Nam. Hardly had the French been ousted from 
Indo-China, and the country partitioned leaving the North in Communist hands, 
than the South went ‘ off’ the franc and ‘ on’ to the dollar. Should Malaya, which 
is the Commonwealth and Empire’s largest dollar earner, follow suit, the consequences 
to the sterling area could be disastrous. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space availai/e in 
each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


PLANNING FOR SUDDEN SUCCESS 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 


S1r,—It would appear to be a fixed British military principle never to plan for the 
possibility of sudden and complete success. (Whether this may arise from our age-old 
habit of ‘‘ sending a boy to do a man’s work ”’ or from some unacknowledged fear of the 
Evil Eye I hazard no guess.) 


I should dearly like to see a symposium by some of your brilliant contributors 
forecasting the state of affairs that would supervene if some cataclysm—be it military, 
revolutionary, pestilential, or seismic—should suddenly eliminate Bolshevist Russia as 
a world force. 


Should we enter upon a Golden Age of unexampled peace and prosperity, or should 
we find ourselves faced with the “‘ legitimate aspirations ’’ either of some semi-civilized 
race impelled by inferiority complex to dominate its betters or of some over-developed 
community in pursuit of fiscal and commercial supremacy ? 


Personally, having experienced this planet for more than half a century, I feel that 
if the lamb were to lie down with the lion I should still infinitely prefer to be the owner 
of the latter. 

A. M. Harporp, 


ist April, 1957. Major (late R.A.). 


THE CORUNNA CAMPAIGN 


S1r,—-A reply is called for, in justice to the British Army, to Major E. W. Sheppard’s 
reply to my original letter which he gives in your May issue under date of 4th April last. 


I never said that the failure of a French Corps to prevent the escape of a small 
British force from Spain in 1809 was by itself the prime cause of the collapse of Napoleon’s 
Empire five years later, albeit such a master of strategy as General Maurice almost 
expresses that opinion. It was, however, the making good of our bridgeheads by the 
battles of Rolica and Vimeiro, the defeat of Junot, which secured for us the necessary 
bases for our subsequent 1808-1814 victorious campaign in the Iberian Peninsula. 
Furthermore, alike at Benevente and at Corunna on the eve of our withdrawal, the 
fighting proved the incontestable superiority of the British Army in battle, already 
demonstrated in Egypt and at Maida. 


In 1809, the 16,000 British troops in Portugal were inducing Napoleon to keep 
between 200,000 and 300,000 troops in Spain. 


Major Sheppard speaks of my saying that in 1809 Napoleon’s Empire received its 
deathblow ! I intended no such interpretation of my remarks. I said and I maintain, 
in order to explain this point in greater detail, that besides the favourable overall strategic 
moral effect on our Allies, this campaign of Wellington in 1809 consolidated our position 
in the Peninsula, forced the French to dispose their armies over a far wider area than 
they could safely control, that these operations laid the foundation of the future glories 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthez, Toulouse, with the consequent favourable repercussion 
on the morale of our Allies. 


1 Page 244. 
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Major Sheppard argues against Wellington that till 1812 the British forces rarely 
ventured out of Portugal into Spain, and were then driven back. The reply is that the 
withdrawals by Wellington were entirely strategic, that the British Army never lost a 
battle, but licked the enemy in every pitched battle fought during that period. Examples 
are the Torres Vedras Lines, Fuentes d’Onoro, Albuera, Busaco, Talavera, all fought 
before 1812. The British Army was in readiness all the time, based on sea power, and 
under the orders of one of the greatest commanders of all history. Wellington was a fine 
offensive general and from 1812 onwards never seriously looked back. What a contrast 
to Napoleon’s offensive into Russia with untrustworthy Allies to guard his flanks. The 
best proof of the value attached to our Army by our Allies was the universal approval 
which they gave in 1815 to the appointment of Wellington, in al] but name, the overall 
commander of the Allied forces. 


The Allied disasters in Norway, Greece, Crete were the failure of our politicians, not 
of our Army. The failure in France in 1940 was the result of politicians not understanding 
the importance of the British continental offensive in history. In 1918 we had some 63 
divisions on the western front, while in 1940 we scarcely had ro fighting divisions. 
Subsequent events were to prove my contention that the British Army has won either 
every battle or the key part of every battle for our Allies. 


Let us examine the question of technical defeats. Fontenoy was always regarded 
by our troops as a victory. On that occasion the finest French cavalry, I fancy the 
Maison du Roi, explained in excuse later how it was impossible to follow up the British 
Infantry because ‘‘ one could not charge a wall of flame (mur de feu),’’ alluding to our 
musketry.. In the issue the high strategic result of the Dettingen and Fontenoy campaigns 
was in 1748 to force France by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to acknowledge our candidate, 
Maria Theresa, whom we were supporting against France, as the sole possessor of all her 
dominions, save the lost province of Silesia. Voltaire tacitly admits the point in his 
Louis XV. 


A technical defeat yet a strategic victory is one, in my opinion, in which a withdrawal 
may take place but the withdrawing forces punish the enemy, remain intact, and prepare 
to renew the combat under better conditions. Besides Fontenoy, I would quote Steenkirk, 
where we taught the French a lesson, under that gallant soldier but poor general, 
William ITI. ; 


I do not refer, when speaking of technical defeats, to the ridiculous results of crazy 
expeditions arranged by politicians, with all the ensuing disasters following idle dispersal 
of force. The retreat from Mons in 1914 and the sad withdrawal through Burma in 1942 
stopped safely along the 800-mile long Indo-Burma frontier, Akyab to Myitkyina, alike 
paved the way ultimately for a victorious offensive. At Mons, had the B.E.F. not stood, 
Von Kluck would have reached Paris ; in 1942, had the Japanese fought their way into 
India, matters would have gone hard with us. I might add that Gort’s fighting with- 
drawal to Dunkirk saved from annihilation the British Army and preserved it for 6th 
June, 1944 (and the previous Middle East campaigns). 


Let us quote Napier, Volume II, Book VII, Chap. I, pp. 92/93, ‘‘ The deliverance 
of the Peninsula was never due to the English ministers; they were vacillating and 
without knowledge or foresight. It was the firmness and skill of British generals, the 
courage of British troops, whose fierceness no danger could check, whose hardiness no 
privations could abate, that remedied the eternal errors of the Cabinet and- won the 
long fight.” 


F. A. L. De Grucny, 
25th May, 1957. Major (Retd.) 
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Sir,—Although many—perhaps most—-serious students of the Peninsular War will 
disagree considerably with Major Sheppard’s assessment of the contribution it made as 
a whole to the downfall of Napoleon, it is difficult to quarrel with the views he expressed 
in his original article on the Corunna campaign. 

He gave a very fair account of the circumstances which were bound to make the 
campaign a failure—circumstances which were in part known and in part guessed by 
Moore himself. This is made clear by his remark, ‘“‘ If the bubble bursts we shall have 
to run for it.’”’ 


Well, the bubble did burst—they had to run for it—and the results were disastrous, 
for, with a few honourable exceptions, the British Army disintegrated on the retreat into 
a mere rabble. 

This is not ‘ debunking ’ our military glory ; this is fact, and is amply confirmed by 
the many contemporary accounts of the retreat written by people who took part—Smith, 
Surtees, Harris, Gomm, Blakeney, and Schaumann, to name but a few. 


The theory that Moore’s operations disrupted Napoleon’s plans for orderly conquest 
and gave the Spaniards breathing space is not very sound when one considers the ease 
with which Soult overran Andalusia a full year later; Wellington to the very end of the 
war complained that the Spaniards took no advantage of the chances offered by the 
drawing off of French armies to face the British. 

It is true that Cradock’s force was left undisturbed in Lisbon and so gave Wellington 
a base for his subsequent campaign, but even without this it is difficult to believe that 
with our supremacy at sea we could not have re-established a Peninsular bridgehead as 
and when we wished to. It may even be that the very existence of the Lisbon base drew 
us back there when we might have done better elsewhere. Fortescue suggests that the 
Peninsular War might have been fought in Italy, and this is at least an interesting 
possibility. 

To return to the subject of military glory, we of the British Army have surely never 
felt that success was a necessary ingredient to glory; some of our hardest fought and 
most glorious battles have been defeats—Fontenoy, Isandlhwana, and Maiwand are a 
few of the many—but they have as honourable a position in our tradition as have our 
great victories. 

We need not shirk the truth in history merely to bolster our military reputation ; 
it stands very firmly without any need for that sort of support. 

F. Myatt, 
26th June, 1957. Major, The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 


COURTS-MARTIAL 


Sir,—In a recent lecture given in the Institution* Lord Goddard, the Lord Chief 
Justice, referred to the risk that the increasing complexity of courts-martial procedure 
may divert the president and members from giving adequate consideration to the real 
questions of guilt and punishment which they have before them. Any officer who has 
acted as president of a district court-martial will I am sure agree that, unless very experi- 
enced, he has to give a great deal of his attention to the detailed formalities in case there 
should be a slip invalidating the whole proceedings. 

The introduction of permanent presidents, although not recognized specifically in 
the Army Act, has, by reducing the occasions on which an amateur president is required, 
eased this problem, although as a result the amateur has less chance of gaining the neces- 
sary experience. At the same time the permanent president if only by the nature of his 
duties tends to be a non-regimental officer, whereas in the majority of district courts- 
martial without a judge advocate the offence is essentially a regimental one for which 
trial by an amateur president and court is desirable. 


8 See JourNAL for November, 1956, P. 553- 
3 To members of the Royal Artillery Institution, 31st January, 1957. 
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It seems to me that all these difficulties could be got over by introducing a ‘ clerk of 
the court.’ This might well be a retired officer. Such officers would be permanently 
employed on this work and would be a necessary part of all courts-martial except when 
dispensed with by order of the convening officer under, for example, active service 
conditions. They would be responsible for all the clerical work and for drawing the 
attention of the court to the various relevant parts of the Manual of Military Law which 
affects both the conduct of the court and the legal aspects of the charge. Their position 
would be set out in the Army Act and Rules of Procedure in the same way as the judge 
advocate, but they would not be responsible in any way for the administration of justice 
and they would not retire with the court to consider finding and sentence. In this way 
I feel a court composed of ordinary regimental officers would be free to devote their 
entire attention to the administration of justice while leaving the detailed legal 
formalities to the Clerk. 


E. R. A. SEWELL, 
28th May, 1957. Major. 











GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 
BAGHDAD PACT 


The third session of the Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact was held in Karachi 
from 3rd—6th June. The Military Committee, which was attended by Field-Marshal Sir 
Gerald Templer, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, General Nathan F. Twining, Chairman 
Designate of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, and General Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
C.-in-C. of the Pakistani Army, also met in Karachi from 3rd—5th June. 


On conclusion of the session the Council issued a communiqué which included the 
following : ‘‘ The Council welcomed the accession of the United States of America to full 
membership of the Military Committee and recorded their deep appreciation of the U.S. 
decision, which they were confident would further contribute toward defence and security 
in the region. The Council noted with satisfaction that considerable progress had been 
achieved in the military field. In particular the Council expressed their appreciation 
of the United Kingdom offer of a substantial contribution towards the infrastructure 
and training measures.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 
HyDROGEN Boms TESTS 


Three hydrogen bomb tests were carried out by the British task force in the central 
Pacific on 15th May, 31st May, and 19th June. In each case the device was exploded 
at high altitude having been dropped from a Valiant jet bomber of the Royal Air Force. 


C.1.G.S. CONFERENCE 
The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, will 
hold a conference entitled ‘‘ Forecast ’’ at the Staff,College, Camberley, on 7th, 8th, and 
gth August. Senior officers from the other two fighting Services and from the Common- 
wealth will attend, as well as representatives of the Ministry of Defence, the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, and the Treasury. Discussions will generally be concerned with 
future organization and logistic developments necessitated by the introduction of nuclear 

weapons and the world wide commitments of the Army. 


HEADQUARTERS, BRITISH FoRCES, MIDDLE EAST 
The Headquarters of the British Forces, Middle East, has opened at Episcopi in 
southern Cyprus, where the Flag Officer, Middle East, General Headquarters, Middle 
East Land Forces, Headquarters, Middle East Air Force, and the Political Office, Middle 
East Forces, are now located. 


MEDAL AWARDS FOR CYPRUS AND THE NEAR EAST 
It was announced on 5th June, that The Queen had approved the award of the 
Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force General Service Medals for service in Cyprus since 
1st April, 1955, with the clasp ‘‘ Cyprus’’; and for operations in the Near East from 
31st October to 22nd December, 1956, with the clasp ‘“‘ Near East.” 


THE Home GUARD 


It was announced by Mr. Hare, Secretary of State for War, on 26th June, that the 
Government have decided that the Home Guard would stand down on 31st July. Mr. 
Hare added that this decision would not in any way affect the continued necessity for the 
development of the Civil Defence Corps, and it was hoped that members of the Home 
Guard would transfer to that arm. 


CANADA 
INCREASES IN PAY FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


It was announced in Ottawa on 15th July that an average increase in basic pay of 
about six per cent. has been granted for the armed forces. A 20 per cent. increase has 
also been granted in trade pay in addition to basic rates. 
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AUSTRALIA 
MovE OF DEFENCE DEPARTMENT FROM MELBOURNE TO CANBERRA 

The transfer of the Defence Department from Melbourne to Canberra is to be carried 
out in two sections. Early in 1959, 500 officers from the Defence Department and from 
the Departments of the Navy, Army, and Air Force will make the first move, 600 more 
officers from the Service Departments moving later in the year. Thereafter the Service 
Boards will meet at Canberra. 

NEW ZEALAND 


FivE-YEAR DEFENCE PLAN 


On 12th June, a new five-year defence plan in the form of a White Paper was issued 
in Wellington. It proposed: (a) the despatch of an infantry battalion to Malaya as part 
of the Commonwealth forces stationed in that country, replacing a British battalion ; 
(6) the organization of a fully equipped brigade group capable of immediate mobilization 
for overseas service. This brigade group would be part of the infantry division for overseas 
service in the event of war which would be streamlined for quick mobilization ; (c) the 
modification of the compulsory military training scheme by raising the age limit for 
National Service from 18 to 20, by lowering the annual Army intake to 5,600, by 
reducing the reserve liability from six to three years, and by withdrawing the Navy and 
Air Force from participation in the scheme so that these two Services would become 
virtually Regular forces. The Territorial Air Force would be disbanded. 


CEYLON 
TRANSFER OF BRITISH BASES 


On 7th June the British and Ceylonese Governments issued a joint statement on the 
timing and method of the transfer of and withdrawal from the British bases in Ceylon. 


(1) The Royal Naval base at Trincomalee and the Royal Air Force station at 
Katunayake would be formally transferred on 15th October and 1st November, 1957, 
respectively. : 

(2) The withdrawal of U.K. establishments would be completed in the main within 
a period of three years, though some facilities would remain for up to five years. 


(3) Ceylon would pay 22,000,000 rupees, spread over five years, for the fixed assets 
to be taken over and in final settlement of certain claims arising out of the occupation or 
disposal of the bases. 

FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 
REDUCTION IN MILITARY SERVICE 


It was announced by the Defence Minister, Mr. Spinoy, on 18th June, that the Belgian 
Government had decided, after consultation with N.A.T.O., to reduce the period of 
military service from 18 to 15 months from October, 1957. He also stated that the 
following compensatory measures would be taken : (a) the transfer of a certain nu:nber of 
Regulars as well as conscripts from administrative and auxiliary duties to the active 
forces ; (b) the recruitment of about 3,000 volunteers for a maximum term of four years 
with attractive pay; (c) the continuation of service by reserve officers for 18 months. 


UNITED STATES 
U.S. Far East Commanp.—On Ist July, the U.S. Far East Commands of the Army 
and Air Force were abolished and from that date all U.S. naval, land, and air forces in 
the Far East came under the general direction of the C.-in-C., U.S. Pacific Fleet, Admiral 
Stump, with headquarters in Hawaii. 


U.S. Panama CanaL ZoNE TEst.—Large-scale manceuvres took place in the Panama 
Canal Zone at the end of April. The exercise, known as ‘“‘ Caribex,”’ involved 84 ships of 
the U.S. Navy, some 15,000 U.S. troops, and 200 aircraft from the three Services. 
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NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh left the Humber on 18th May in the Royal 
yacht Britannia for their State Visit to Denmark. A salute was fired by H.M.S. Chieftain, 
flying the flag of the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. In the Humber the Royal yacht 
was escorted by the Trinity House yacht Patricia and the R.N.V.R. tenders H.M:S. 
Humber and H.M.S. Northumbria. Off Spurn Head the escort was taken over by the 
“‘ Daring ”’ class ships Duchess and Diamond and the destroyer Corunna. The Britannia 
and her escorts arrived at Copenhagen on 21st May. On the conclusion of the State Visit 
they left for the Moray Firth. 


From 27th to 29th May, The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited the Home 
Fleet in the Moray Firth. On 28th May, they inspected Divisions on board several ships 
of the Fleet, and attended a Fleet concert in H.M.S. Ocean. On 29th May, they went to 
sea in H.M.S. Ark Royal to witness a flying demonstration. Later in the day they left 
the Fleet and flew back to London in an aircraft of the Queen’s Flight from the R.N. Air 
Station at Lossiemouth. Before leaving, the Queen sent a message of congratulation to 
the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, Admiral Sir John Eccles, and ordered that officers 
and men should splice the mainbrace. 


On 4th May, the Queen visited the “ Fairlead ’’ Exhibition at the R.N. College, 
Greenwich, which was part of the Commonwealth Naval Conference (see under 
“‘ Personnel ’’). 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother on 29th June unveiled at Dunkirk the War 
Memorial erected by the Imperial War Graves Commission to the soldiers of the British 
Expeditionary Force, 1939-40. Her Majesty travelled to and from Dunkirk in H.M.S. 
Chieftain, from Dover ; and before returning this vessel steamed past the beaches, where 
a wreath was lowered as the final tribute to those who had died in the last stage of the 
journey home. 


On 16th May, the Duke of Edinburgh visited H.M.S. Royal Arthur, Petty Officers’ 
Training Establishment at Corsham, Wiltshire. 





Honours AND AWARDS 


BirTHDAY Honours.—The following were included in the Queen’s Birthday 
Honours :— 


G.C.B.—Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, K.C.B., C.V.O. 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Geoffrey Barnard, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.; Vice-Admiral 
Gerald V. Gladstone, C.B. 

C.B.—Rear-Admiral K. McN. Campbell-Walter; Rear-Admiral G. K. Collett, 
D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral Sir John R. Coote, Bart., C.B.E., D.S.C.; Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
D. Duncan, O.B.E.; Rear-Admiral L. G. Durlacher, O.B.E., D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral 
H. P. Koelle; Rear-Admiral J. B. Newsom; Surgeon Rear-Admiral A. A. Pomfret, 
O.B.E. ; Rear-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bart., D.S.O., D.S.C. ; Rear-Admiral 
W. J. W. Woods, D.S.O. 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Arthur G. V. Hubback, C.B., C.B.E.; Vice-Admiral Stephen 
H. Carlill, C.B., D.S.O. ; Major-General Cecil F. Phillips, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Suez Awarps.—The following were among the awards issued at the same time as the 
Birthday Honours in recognition of distinguished services in operations in the Near East, 
October to December, 1956 :— 

K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Leonard F. Durnford-Slater, C.B. 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Maxwell Richmond, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
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FLAG APPOINTMENTS 
MEDITERRANEAN.—At Malta on roth April, Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards, K.C.B., 
C.B.E., assumed duty as Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Mediterranean, in succession 
to Vice-Admiral Cato D. Glover, U.S.N. 
RESERVE AIRCRAFT.—Captain A. J. Tyndale-Biscoe, O.B.E., to be Flag Officer 
Reserve Aircraft, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. D. N. Ham, C.B. (8th July, 1957), and 
to be promoted to Rear-Admiral on taking up this appointment. 


E.-1n-C.—Rear-Admiral N. E. Dalton, C.B., O.B.E., to be Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Fleet in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Frank T. Mason, K.C.B. (23rd September, 1957), 
and to be promoted to Vice-Admiral on taking up this appointment. 

PLymMoutH.—Captain J. K. Highton, C.B.E., A.D.C., to be Chief Staff Officer 
(Administration) on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, serving in the acting 
rank of Rear-Admiral, in succession to Rear-Admiral H. P. Koelle (8th July, 1957). 


DENTAL SERVICES.—Surgeon Captain (D) C. J. Finnigan to be promoted Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral (D) from 17th September, 1957, and appointed to the Department of the 
Medical Director General as Deputy Director for Dental Services (1st October, 1957), in 
succession to Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) L. B. Osborne, C.B. 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
The following changes on the Flag List were announced to date 24th May, 1957 :— 
Vice-Admiral M. Richmond, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to be placed on the Retired List ; 
Rear-Admiral R. D. Watson, C.B., C.B.E., to be promoted to Vice-Admiral. 


The following change was announced to date 7th June, 1957 :—Vice-Admiral Sir 
Eric G. A. Clifford, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be placed on the Retired List. 


HaLF-YEARLY Lists 

The following promotions were announced on 8th July :— 

To be promoted to Rear-Admiral : 

With effect from 8th July, 1957: Captain W. Evershed, D.S.O., A.D.C.; Captain 
H. C. N. Rolfe, A.D.C.; Captain (Commodore First Class) J. H. Unwin, D.S.C.; 
Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) C. D. Bonham-Carter ; Captain N. S. Henderson, O.B.E. 

With effect from 29th July, 1957 :—Captain N. E. H. Clarke. , 

With effect from 4th August, 1957 :—Captain J. K. Highton, C.B.E., A.D.C. 

With effect from 6th August, 1957 :—Captain R. W. Paffard, C.B.E. 

With effect from 23rd September, 1957 :—Captain W. F. B. Lane, D.S.C. 


The Admiralty announce the following promotions to date from 30th June, 1957 :— 

Seaman Specialists. Commander to Captain :—I.G. H. Garnett, D.S.C. ; E. S. Carver, 
D.S.C.; W. G. Meeke, M.B.E., D.S.C.; J. G. B. Morrow, D.S.C.; C. T. B. Tibbits ; 
M. G. R. Lumby, D.S.O., D.S.C.; J. K. Hamilton; J. M. A. Wilson; G. C. Crowley, 
D.S.C.; E. L. Cook, D.S.C.; G. H. Evans; T. W. Harrington, D.S.C.; J. W. Collett ; 
H. H. Dannreuther; E. F. Hamilton-Meikle, M.B.E.; A. R. Aldous; J. C. Bartosik, 
D.S.C. 

Engineer Specialists. Commander to Captain :—R. C. Paige; J. A. Osborne, D.S.C. ; 
J. K. M. Tod; T. Wheeldon, M.B.E.; P. C. Gibson; R. G. Raper. 

Electrical Specialists. Commander to Captain :—R. L. Clode; W. D. F. B. Muspratt 
(Acting Captain). 

Instructor Branch. Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain :—V. Lamb (Acting 
Instructor Captain). 

Medical Branch. Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain :—C. P. Collins, D.S.C. ; 
J. M. Holford, O.B.E. 
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Dental Branch. Surgeon Commander (D) to Surgeon Captain (D) :—R. W. Stevens. 


“ Supply and Secretariat Specialists. Commander to Captain :—G. S. Mowll; K. H. 
Farnhill, O.B.E. 


THE Navy FS5TIMATES 


The Navy Estimates, 1957-58, after a delay of nearly two months caused by the 
Government’s review of its defence policy, were issued on 26th April, together with the 
usual Explanatory Statement by the First Lord (Cmd. 151). The net amount was 
£316,000,000, which was 432,840,700 less than that required in 1956-57. Increases in 
costs of materials, transport, salaries and wages, building construction, and a higher scale 
of expenditure in connection with N.A.T.O. and infrastructure projects mean, however, 
that the reduction in spending on other services is more drastic than would appear. 


Vote A for 1957-58 provides for a maximum strength of 121,500 in April, 1957, and 
for a reduction of about 7,000 over the year. 


The policy of having substantially smaller armed forces, and of reducing our overseas 
garrisons, leads logically to the conclusion that the new Navy must play a full part in the 
meeting of peace-time overseas commitments. This can best be done by reorganizing the 
Navy into Task Groups, built around the air power of the carrier. 


The Estimates were introduced in the House of Commons on 13th May by the 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Christopher Soames. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


SUMMER CRUISE.—The Home Fleet under Admiral Sir John Eccles began assembling 
at Rosyth on 16th May for its Summer cruise and exercise programme. In the follo.ving 
week the ships proceeded to the Moray Firth, where they were visited by the Queen. Later 
some of the ships paid visits to Scandinavia and the Low Countries, and in July visited 
14 ports and seaside resorts in the United Kingdom. During July ships of the Fleet also 
took part in a maritime air/sea warfare exercise in the North Sea in conjunction with other 
N.A.T.O. forces. (See also United States.) 


RESERVE FLEET EXERCISE.—From 14th May, the destroyer Solebay was brought 
forward from reserve at Chatham and commissioned in as short a time as possible for 
general service with the First Destroyer Squadron, the task being known as Exercise 
‘Sleeping Beauty IV.’”’ In previous exercises of this series, the initial tasks of removing 
kooncoting, unsealing ventilation and doors, providing domestic services, and making the 
ship habitable had been done by an advance party accommodated ashore. In this case, 
however, the ship’s company immediately started the work of depreservation (restoration), 
living on board under somewhat austere conditions until domestic services were made 
ready for use. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The fifth major naval and air exercise since the N.A.T.O. Allied 
Forces Mediterranean Command was activated in 1953 took place between 5th and 12th 
May, known as ‘‘ Medflex Epic.’”” French, Greek, Italian, Turkish, and British ships and 
aircraft took part under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, 
Mediterranean, Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards, and the exercise was conducted in all areas 
of the Mediterranean. Aircraft of the United Kingdom Bomber Command, under the 
direction of the A.O.C., Malta, Air Marshal Sir Gilbert Nicholetts, also co-operated. 
During ‘‘ Medflex Epic,’’ Admiral Robert P. Briscoe, U.S.N., conducted a sea/land/air 
exercise known as ‘‘ Green Pivot ’’ between 6th and oth May. 


EARTHQUAKE RELIEF.—The Turkish Prime Minister has conveyed his sincere thanks 
to H. M. Government for the valuable help brought to the victims of the earthquake at 
Fethiye Limani, south-west Turkey, by H.M.S. Dainty in the last week of April. About 
40 members of the ship’s company of the Dainty were landed, with a small team of naval 
and military doctors. The ship had embarked 5,000 blankets, 300 tents, and a large 
quantity of medical stores. 
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HYDROGRAPHIC CONFERENCE.—The surveying ship Owen visited Monaco for the 
seventh conference of the International Hydrographic Bureau which opened on 7th May 
at Monte Carlo. Rear-Admiral K. St. B. Collins, the Hydrographer of the Navy, headed 
the British delegation. 


S.E.A.T.O. EXERcISE.—A naval and air exercise known as ‘“‘ Astra’’ was held in 
the Gulf of Thailand in late April and early May in which ships of several S.E.A.T.O. 
Powers took part. Rear-Admiral W. K. Edden, Flag Officer Second-in-Command, 
Far East Station, was in tactical command, with his flag in the cruiser Newcastle. Asa 
finale, a flying display was given by aircraft from H.M.A.S. Melbourne, and an anti- 
submarine demonstration by other ships. An‘ attack ’ on the Fleet was made by aircraft 
of the Thai Air Force. 


OPERATION ‘‘ GRAPPLE.‘’—During the British nuclear tests in the Christmas Island 
area, Central Pacific, a naval task force has operated in support (Operation ‘‘ Grapple "’). 
The aircraft carrier Warrior acted as operational control ship in the target area, flying the 
broad pendant of Commodore R. B. N. Hicks as Commodore, Grapple Squadron. Other 
ships of the Royal Navy and the Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service, as well as two frigates of 
the Royal New Zealand Navy, Pukaki and Rotoiti, took part, and a Royal Marine detach- 
ment of two officers and 53 other ranks. 


PERSONNEL 


“‘ FAIRLEAD ”’ CONFERENCE.—Between 29th April and 4th May, a Commonwealth 
Naval Conference was held at the R.N. College, Greenwich, attended by the Chiefs of the 
Naval Staffs of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon and the senior officers of the navies of Malaya, East Africa, and Nigeria. An 
exhibition of future naval ships, aircraft, and weapons was held in connection with the 
Conference. Advantage was also taken of the presence of senior Canadian naval officers 
in this Country to hold a further exercise called “‘ Fairway ’’ to study problems solely 
related to the North Atlantic ; U.S. naval officers were also invited to attend this exercise. 


Last MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT.—Midshipmen on the General List of the Royal Navy 
ceased to serve in the Fleet at sea after the end of April. Under the new officer structure 


plan announced in January, 1956, young officers will not now join the Fleet from ‘ 


Dartmouth until the age of 20 or 21, when they will be promoted to the rank of acting 
sub-lieutenant. 


NEw DRAFTING AUTHORITY.—The new Naval Drafting Authority, with headquarters 
at Lythe Hill House, Haslemere, Surrey, took over responsibility for centralized drafting 
and advancement rosters from 5th April. Under Commodore G. B. Rowe, R.N., the new 
Authority has assumed the functions of local organizations previously existing in the 
R.N. Barracks at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. It will remove inequalities that 
formerly existed between ports on advancement and overseas service. 


‘ Orr Caps’ aT Pay.—On 6th May it was announced that an Admiralty Fleet Order 
had amended the form of salute given by junior ratings when receiving their pay. For 
many years this salute had taken the form of removing the cap and placing it on the pay 
table, the money being then placed on it. Now that a man’s pay usually consists of a 
number of bank notes this procedure is no longer practical. The hand salute has therefore 
been substituted. 


MATERIEL 


Launcuincs.—H.M.S. Echo, first of a new class of inshore survey craft, was launched 
from the yard of Messrs. J. S. White and Co., Cowes, on 1st May. This vessel and others 
of her class, of all wood construction, will replace the surveying motor launches which 
were built in the early 1940s as harbour defence launches. 


The anti-submarine frigate Duncan, twelfth of the ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ class, was launched 
at the Woolston works of Messrs. J. I. Thornycroft and Co., on 30th May. 
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The third of the post-war operational submarines of the ‘‘ Porpoise ’’ class, H.M.S. 
Grampus, was launched at the yard of Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead, on 
30th May. 


CoMPLETION.—H.M.S. Scarborough, the third of the ‘‘ Whitby”’ class of anti- 
submarine frigates, was provisionally accepted into H.M. service on 1oth May. 


Fast SUBMARINE.—In the House of Commons on t1oth April, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Mr. Soames, said that while it would not be in the public 
interest to state the precise capabilities of H.M.S. Explorer, experimental submarine, she 
had achieved an underwater speed of more than 25 knots. He said: ‘“‘ As there are no 
accepted standards for making and checking an underwater speed record, we cannot claim 
that she holds it, but we believe the speed attained makes her a strong contender for the 
title of the fastest submarine in the world.” 


TRIALS CRUISER.—The trials cruiser, H.M.S. Cumberland, \eft Devonport early in 
May for the 1957 season, with a programme ranging from defence against atomic fall-out 
to the testing of minor mess deck fittings. With a view to reducing the interval between 
costly dockings, the use of plastic bearings for propeller shafts and the latest developments 
in anti-fouling paints are to be tested. 


GUIDED MissILE SEASLUG.—Details disclosed on 4th June of the Navy’s ship-to-air 
guided missile known as Seaslug show that it is designed to engage any enemy bomber 
which evades the fighter defences of the Fleet. It will do so at any height at which 
modern aircraft are capable of operating. Since the commissioning of H.M.S. Girdle Ness 
in July, 1956, the vast majority of firings carried out at sea with it have been successful. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


AIRBORNE RADAR CONTROL.—Partly removed from the secret list on 2oth May was 
a new aircraft which will act as a flying radar control centre for the Navy. Designated the 
Fairey Gannet A.E.W. Mark III, it will be used by aircraft carrier task forces to extend 
the range of their defensive radar system. By carrying radar search equipment to heights 
many thousands of feet above the sea, the new Gannet will overcome the line of sight 
limitations of radar beams which cannot ‘ bend’ over the horizon. Whereas at sea level 
the range of a radar beam is only nine miles, at 500 feet it is increased to 30 miles, and at 
25,000 feet to 200 miles. 


HELICOPTER Mercy Mission.—On 12th April, an S.55 Whirlwind helicopter normally 
attached to H.M.S. Bulwark was flown from Lee-on-Solent to the Swedish ship Suecia in 
the Bay of Biscay, where a seaman had fractured his skull—probably the longest range of 
a mercy mission yet undertaken by helicopter. To reach the ship the aircraft flew to 
Culdrose Naval Air Station, Cornwall, and then to Brest, refuelling at both places. The 
injured man was first seen by a naval doctor who was lowered to the deck, and later was 
lifted into the machine by winch and conveyed to Brest for transmission to hospital. The 
Swedish line, Messrs. A. Johnson, forwarded a cheque for £200 to the Flag Officer Air 
(Home) which has been handed to a naval charity. 


ROBERT SANDISON TRoPpHY.—The first presentation of the Robert Sandison Trophy 
took place in H.M.S. Ark Royal at Spithead on 4th May. The trophy, a silver model of 
a naval Wyvern strike bomber aircraft, has been presented to the Fleet Air Arm by 
Mr. Robert Sandison in memory of his son, Lieutenant Robert Sandison, R.N., late of 
831 Squadron, and is to be awarded annually to the most efficient strike bomber pilot. 
Mr. Sandison stipulated that on the first occasion the trophy should be awarded to a pilot 
of No. 831 Squadron, and Lieutenant J. T. Spafford, R.N., of this squadron, was the 
recipient. 


MALAYAN PRESENTATION.—An inscribed silver kris, a traditional weapon, and now a 
national symbol of their country, has been given by the Chief Minister (Tunku Abdul 
Rahman) and the Government of the Federation of Malaya to No. 848 Fleet Air Arm 
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Squadron for its three years’ outstanding operations against Communist terrorists. The 
kris was brought home by the Flag Officer, Malayan Area, Rear-Admiral G. A. Thring, 
who presented it to the former Commanding Officer of the Squadron at Lee-on-Solent on 
8th April. 
RoyaL Navat RESERVE 
HALF-YEARLY PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have been made to date 30th June, 1957 :— 
Seaman Branch. Commander io Captain :—W.S. W. Main, R.D.; W. J. Law, R.D. 
Supply and Secretariat Branch. Commander to Captain :—A. R. Tapner, R.D. 


RoyaLt NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


HALF-YEARLY PrRomotions.—The following have been made to date from 3oth 
June, 1957 :-— 


Seaman. Branch. Commander to Captain :—S. Tylke, V.R.D. (Acting Captain), 
South Wales Division; R. S. Wylie, D.S.C. (Acting Captain), Solent Division. 


i Medical Branch. Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain :—K. W. Martin, V.R.D., 
Solent Division. 


CONCESSION TO LATE AIR BRANCH.—The Queen has approved that aircrew officers 
and ratings affected by the disbandment of the R.N.V.R. Air Branch (announced in the 
last issue of the JOURNAL), which took place on roth March, 1957, shall be given a concession 
reducing the length of service necessary for them to qualify for the Volunteer Reserve 
Decoration and Clasp, and the Long Service and Good Conduct Medal and Clasp, 
respectively. This concession has been granted because the service for which these 
officers and men entered the R.N.V.R. was brought to an end for reasons beyond their 
control and also because the duties which they performed involved a substantially greater 
training liability and a higher degree of risk than did general service in the reserves. 
Official regulations concerning the concession may be obtained on application to the 
Admiral Commanding Reserves, The Admiralty, Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W.1. 


CoasTAL MINESWEEPER SERVICE.—Officers and ratings of the R.N.V.R. are taking 
part in an extensive programme of Summer training cruises, including visits to continental 
ports. Many of the craft concerned are coastal minesweepers. As a new departure in the 
interests of economy the R.N.V.R. ships’ companies themselves refitted these ships during 
the Winter months, except for defects beyond their capacity. There are 12 R.N.V.R. 
Divisions and each has a coastal minesweeper. 


RoyaL MARINES 


AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE.—It was announced on 25th May that Major-General 
J. L. Moulton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., is to be Chief of Amphibious Warfare, in succession 
to Major-General C. F. Phillips, C. B., C.B.E., D.S.O. He will take up his new duties on 
30th September next. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Colonel I. H. Riches, D.S.O., A.D.C., to be aetna to Local 
Major-General on 16th September, 1957, and to Major-General on 1st October, 1957, 
assuming the appointment of Major-General Royal Marines, Portsmouth, on 27th 
September, 1957. 


Brigadier R. W. Madoc, O0.B.E., A.D.C., to be promoted to Local Major-General on 
19th October, 1957, and to Major-General on 26th October, 1957, assuming the appoint- 
ment of Major-General Royal Marines, Plymouth, on that date. 


Ha.F-YEARLY Promotions.—The following promotions have been made to date 
30th June, 1957 :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel :—H. F. C. Kimpton; M. C. Cartwright-Taylor. 


Major to Lieutenant-Colonel :—G. P. D. Pease; P. R. Matters; F. N. Grant; 
D. B. Drysdale, D.S.O., M.B.E. 
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U.S. PRESENTATION.—General Randolph McC. Pate, Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, made a presentation on behalf of the Corps to the 29th Infantry 
Brigade at the Royal Marine Depot, Deal, on 8th April. The presentation, a silver 
statuette of a marine standing in front of an outline map of Korea on cedarwood, 
commemorates comradeship in arms during the Korean War. 


CANADA 


Lonpon APPOINTMENT.-—Captain P. D. Taylor, R.C.N., formerly commanding the 
destroyer Crescent, of the 2nd Canadian Escort Squadron, based at Esquimalt, has been 
appointed Naval Member of the Canadian Joint Staff in London from 13th May, in 
succession to Commodore J. V. Brock, who was appointed Senior Canadian Naval Officer 
Afloat, Atlantic. 


HALF-YEARLY PromoTions.—The following have been announced by the Department 
of National Defence, Royal Canadian Navy, Ottawa, to be effective 1st July, 1957 :— 
Engineering Branch. Commander to Captain :—F. Harley. 


R.C.N. (Reserve). Supply and Secretariat Branch. Commander to Captain :—G. A. 
Maclachlan. 


AUSTRALIA 

HALF-YEARLY PromoTions.—The following have been made by the Australian 
Commonwealth Naval Board to date 30th June, 1957 :— 

Seaman Specialists. Commander to Captain :—G. J. B. Crabb, D.S.C. (Acting Captain). 

Engineer Specialists. Commander to Captain :—F. W. Purves. 

CoRAL SEA WEEK.—The 15th anniversary of the Battle of the Coral Sea on 
4th to 8th May, 1942, the battle which saved Australia from Japanese invasion, was 
commemorated this year by the greatest concentration of United States warships in 
Australian waters since the 1939-45 War. The aircraft carrier Bennington and destroyers 
McKean, Isherwood, and Stoddard visited Sydney, Perth, and Darwin; the submarines 
Caiman and Diodon were at Brisbane; the heavy cruiser Columbus and destroyers 
Ammen, Cogswell, Ingersoll, and Braine at Melbourne; and the destroyer Mullany at 
Newcastle, afterwards going to Sydney. The 12 ships carried 432 officers and 5,734 men. 

NEW ZEALAND 
HALF-YEARLY PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions in the Royal New Zealand Navy have been made to 
date 30th June, 1957 :— 


Executive Branch. Commander to Captain :—B. E. Turner, D.S.C. 
Supply and Secretariat Branch. Commander to Captain :—L. S. Stanners. 


PAKISTAN 
DESTROYER REFITS 


An agreement has been signed in London between the Admiralty and the United 
States Navy for the refit and conversion in the United Kingdom of the Pakistan destroyers 
Tughril and Tippu Sultan. These ships were formerly the Onslaught and Onslow in the 


Royal Navy. Funds for the work will be provided under the Mutual Security Act of 
the United States. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 
Last BATTLESHIP Laip Up 


It was announced in June that the French battleship Jean Bart, which remained 
unfinished during the War and was completed in 1949, would be laid up on 1st August. 
She will remain at Toulon and serve as a gunnery schoolship. This decision has been 
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taken because the ship, with her heavy, short range guns, is considered obsolete for 
modern warfare, and money is not available to convert her into a guided missile vessel. 
She conveyed French Marine Commandos and other units from Algiers to Port Said 
during the Suez operations in 1956. 


HOLLAND 
SUBMARINE JUBILEE 


The British Flag Officer Submarines, Rear-Admiral W. J. W. Woods, flew to 
Rotterdam on 31st May at the invitation of the Dutch naval authorities to attend the 
celebrations connected with the Jubilee of the Royal Netherlands Submarine Service. 
The date actually fell on 21st December, 1956, but its observance was postponed in hope 
of better weather. H.M. Submarines Auriga and Anchorite also visited Rotterdam for 
the celebration. 


RUSSIA 


SUBMARINES FOR EGypt.—Three Russian submarines, escorted by a minesweeper, 
passed down the English Channel in the first week of June. On 17th June they were 
reported to have arrived in Egypt. A Foreign Office spokesman on 19th June said that 
the supply of these submarines was much to be regretted because it could not but increase 
tension in the area. 


MOVEMENTS FROM BLACK SEA.—The Soviet cruiser Mihail Kutusov and two 
escorting destroyers passed through the Bosporus on 2oth June, and three destroyers 
on the following day. Prior notification was given to the Turkish Government in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Montreux Convention. The Mihail Kutusov and three 
destroyers passed the Straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic on 25th June. Two Russian 
destroyers arrived at Port Said on 23rd June and passed through the Suez Canal on the 
24th, being taken through by Soviet pilots of the Egyptian Canal Authority. The 
Russians informed the Egyptian authorities that they had come from Sebastopol, bound 
for Vladivostock, and might spend some time in the Red Sea. 


SPAIN 
DESTROYERS FROM U.S.A. 


It was reported from Madrid on 17th May that two American destroyers had been 
delivered to the Spanish Navy at San Francisco. Their names will be Lepanto and 
Almirante Ferrandiz. 


UNITED STATES 
NAVAL REVIEW 


An International Naval Review was held in Hampton Roads in June as part of the 
Jamestown celebration marking the 350th anniversary of the first British settlement in 
North America. On the 12th, warships of 18 nations were passed in review by Mr. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defence, in the absence of President Eisenhower. In all, 115 ships (83 
American and 32 from friendly countries) formed a double column 14 miles long from 
Hampton Roads to Cape Henry, where the settlers first set foot in Virginia ; and Mr. Wilson 
steamed slowly past them in the cruiser Canberra. At the conclusion of the Review, the 
Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Jerauld Wright, sent the following 
message to the Commander-in-Chief of the British Home Fleet, Admiral Sir John Eccles:— 
‘“‘ The International Naval Review and the Associated Fleet Week in Virginia have ter- 
minated and were tremendously successful. H.M.S. Ark Royal, H.M.S. Diamond, and 
H.M.S. Duchess contributed immeasurably to that success. Many old friendships were re- 
newed and many new friends were_acquired. The friendships between our two nations 
were further cemented. It was an honour and a privilege to have been associated with 
your splendid representatives in this memorable event.”’ 
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ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen inspected a Detachment of The King’s African Rifles in the Garden of 
Buckingham Palace on 11th June. 


The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh (Colonel, Welsh Guards) and 
the Duke of Gloucester (Colonel, Scots Guards), was present at The Queen’s Birthday 
Parade on the Horse Guards Parade on 13th June. 


The Queen presented new Colours to the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, on 
27th June. 

The Queen visited the Royal Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, on 28th June 
and unveiled a commemorative plaque to mark the centenary of the School. 


The Duke of Edinburgh at Cardiff Castle on 27th April accepted the Freedom of the 
City of Cardiff on behalf of the Welsh Guards of which Regiment His Royal Highness is 
Colonel-in-Chief. 


The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel of the Scots Guards, inspected the 2nd Battalion 
at Chelsea Barracks on 22nd May, and visited the 1st Battalion at Lydd, Kent, on 
24th June. 


The Duke of Gloucester visited the Training Centre of the Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers at Arborfield on 27th June. 


The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief of The West Yorkshire Regiment (Prince of 


Wales’s Own), inspected the 1st Battalion at Roman Way Camp, Colchester, during the 
morning of 28th May. 


The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal Corps of Signals, visited 90 Signal 
Regiment at Cherry Tree Camp, and 3rd Infantry Division Signal Regiment at Sobraon 
Barracks, Colchester, during the afternoon of 28th May. 


The Princess Royal took the Salute at the passing-out parade at Eaton Hall Officer 
Cadet School, Chester, on 30th May. 

The Princess Royal, Controller Commandant, Women’s Royal Army Corps, visited 
307 Battalion and 318 Independent Company, W.R.A.C., T.A., at Blackfell Camp, 
Washington, Co. Durham, on 27th June. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother to be Honorary Colonel of The Inns of 
Court Regiment, Royal Armoured Corps, T.A., with effect from 12th March, 1957. 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier T. C. Usher, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(4th February, 1957), vice Major-General R. W. Jelf, C.B.E., promoted; Brigadier 
R. B. W. Bethell, D.S.O. (11th February, 1957), vice Brigadier J. H. Gregson, C.B.E., 
retired ; Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) A. W. A. Llewellen Palmer, D.S.O., M.C. (11th 
April, 1957), vice Brigadier (Honorary Major-General) Sir W. Robert N. Hinde, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., retired. 

To BE HONORARY CHAPLAINS TO THE QUEEN.—The Reverend D. D. L. Evans, O.B.E., 
Deputy Chaplain-General to the Forces (4th April, 1957) ; the Reverend J. B. Morson, 
O.B.E., M.C., T.D., Chaplain to the Forces, 2nd Class, T.A. (4th April, 1957). 

To BE Honorary PHYSICIANS TO THE QuUEEN.—Colonel N. C. Oswald, T.D., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (21st March, 1957), vice Colonel F. R. Langmaid, O.B.E., T.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., transferred to T.A. Reserve of Officers; Brigadier P. J. L. Capon, M.R.C.S., 


L.R.C.P., D.P.H. (29th April, 1957), vice Major-General F. C. Hilton-Sergeant, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.B., D.P.H., retired. 


To BE HONORARY SURGEON TO THE QuEEN.—Colonel W. H. Wolstenholme, O.B.E., 
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T.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (21st March, 1957), vice Brigadier A. L. Crockford, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., T.D., M.B., transferred to T.A. Reserve of Officers. 


To BE COLONEL COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Tank Regiment, Major-General 
H. R. B. Foote, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. (1st May, 1957), vice Field-Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O., resigned. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of The Life Guards, H.E. Field-Marshal Sir John 
Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., vice Colonel (Honorary Major-General) The Rt. 
Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C.(Pers.), 
D.C.L., LL.D. ; of the 14th/2oth King’s Hussars, Lieut.-Colonel R. J. Stephen, M.B.E. 
(21st May, 1957), vice General Sir Richard L. McCreery, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
D.L., tenure expired ; of The Suffolk Regiment, Brigadier R. H. Maxwell, C.B. (10th June, 
1957), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) E. H. W. Backhouse, D.L., tenure expired ; 
of the roth Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles, Brigadier M. R. Roberts, D.S.O. (18th July, 
1957), vice General Sir A. F. Philip Christison, Bart, G.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.L., 
tenure expired. 


Honours AND AWARDS 


BIRTHDAY Honours.—tThe following were included in The Queen’s Birthday Honours 
List :— 


G.C.B.—General Sir Francis W. Festing, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


K.C.B.—General Sir Dudley Ward, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O.; Lieut.-General Sir 
Geoffrey K. Bourne, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G.; Lieut.-General C. F. C. Coleman, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


C.B.—Major-General G. E. Butler, C.B.E. ; Major-General T. B. L. Churchill, C.B.E., 
M.C.; Major-General R. Delacombe, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General R. W. Ewbank, 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General R. J. Moberly, O.B.E.; Major-General P. F. Palmer, 
O.B.E., Q.H.S., M.B.; Major-General C. L. Richardson, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General 
J. M. K. Spurling, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General W. G. Stirling, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 
Major-General R. W. Urquhart, D.S.O. 

K.C.V.0.—Major-General G. F. Johnson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

G.B.E.—General Sir Nevil C. D. Brownjohn, K.C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. 
(Gen.). 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General C. D. Packard, C.B., C.B.E., D.S7O.; Lieut.-General 
(temporary) E. M. Bastyan, C.B., C.B.E. 

R.R.C. (First Class)—Major Phyllis G. Bennett, 0.A.R.A.N.C. 

NEAR East.—The following were included on 13th June in the list of awards published 
in the Fourth Supplement to The London Gazette of 4th June, 1957, in recognition of 
distinguished services in the operations in the Near East, October-December, 1956 :— 

C.B.—Brigadier (temporary Major-General) G. Lucas, C.B.E.; Brigadier (temporary) 
K. T. Darling, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

G.B.E.—General Sir Charles F. Keightley, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


APPOINTMENTS 

MINIsTRY OF SuPPLY.—Major-General E. S. Lindsay, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Deputy Controller of Munitions (6th May, 1957). 

War OFFICcE.—Major-General T. B. L. Churchill, C.B.E., M.C., appointed Vice- 
Quarter-Master-General (July, 1957). 

Brigadier L. F. de V. Carey, C.B.E., appointed Director-General, Ordnance Survey, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (1st June, 1957). 

UniteEp Kincpom.—Colonel W. D. Hughes, C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.D., F.R.C.P.(I), 
appointed Commandant and Director of Studies, Royal Army Medical College, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (1st April, 1957). 
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Colonel (temporary Brigadier) K. R. Brazier-Creagh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Eastern Command, with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (11th May, 1957). 


MIDDLE East Lanp Forces.—Colonel W. J. Officer, O.B.E., M.B., appointed 
Director of Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (26th April, 1957). 


Far East Lanp Forces.—Brigadier G. Lucas, C.B.E., appointed Major-General i/c 
Administration, G.H.Q., Far East Land Forces, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(15th April, 1957). 

Major-General E. M. Bastyan, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Commander, British Forces 
Hong Kong, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (1st June, 1957). 


PROMOTIONS 

Lieut.-Generals.— 

Major-General to be temporary Lieut.-General—E. M. Bastyan, C.B., C.B.E. 
(1st June, 1957). 

Major-Generals—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be Major-Generals :— 
R. H. Hewetson, C.B.E., D.S.O. (23rd March, 1957); J. W. Hackett, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C. (31st March, 1957); C. A. R. Nevill, C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th April, 1957); St. J. C. 
Hooley, C.B.E. (19th April, 1957) ; F. McL. Richardson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.D. (29th April, 
1957); R. A. Bennett, Q.H.P., M.D., F.R.C.P. (29th April, 1957); C. R. Price, C.B., 
C.B.E., B.A., B.Sc., A.D.C. (11th May, 1957). 

Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—W. D. Hughes, C.B.E., 
Q.H.P., M.D., F.R.C.P.(I) (1st April, 1957); J. F. M. MacDonald, D.S.O., O.B.E. 
(15th April, 1957); G. Lucas, C.B.E. (15th April, 1957); W. J. Officer, O.B.E., M.B. 
(26th April, 1957); K. R. Brazier-Creagh, C.B.,-C.B.E., D.S.O. (11th May, 1957) ; 
L. F. de V. Carey, C.B.E. (1st June, 1957) ; R. E. Lloyd, C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A. (15th June, 
1957); K. C. O. Bastyan, C.B.E. (1st July, 1957); S. Moore-Coulson, E.R.D. 
(8th July, 1957). 

RETIREMENTS 

The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General V. D. G. Campbell, 
C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (6th April, 1957) ; Major-General E. G. Brown, C.B., C.B.E. (19th 
April, 1957) ; Major-General F. C. Hilton-Sergeant, C.B., C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.B., D.P.H. 
(z9th April, 1957) ; Major-General R. W. Jelf, C.B.E. (11th May, 1957) ; Major-General 
J.C. Walkey, C.B., C.B.E. (23rd May, 1957) ; Major-General D. Dawnay, C.B., D.S.O. 
(28th May, 1957) ; Major-General G. N. Tuck, C.B., O.B.E., A.M.I.E.E. (3rd June, 1957) ; 
Lieut.-General Sir Geoffrey C. Evans, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (5th June, 1957); Major- 
General D. D. C. Tulloch, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (27th June, 1957); Major-General W. G. 
Fryer, C.B., C.B.E. (29th June, 1957); Major-General J. C. T. Willis, C.B., C.B.E. (29th 
June, 1957). 

BATTLE Honours 

The following is the third list of Battle Honours approved by The Queen for the 
1939-45 War. The Battle Honours selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments 
are shown in bold print. 

4TH/7TH RoyaL DraGoon Guarps.—*“ Dyle,” ‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” ‘‘ Normandy 
Landing,” “‘ Odon,” “ Mont Pincon,” “Seine, 1944,’’ ‘‘ Nederrijn,” ‘‘ Geilenkirchen,” 
“ Roer,” “ Rhineland,” “‘ Cleve,” ‘‘ Rhine,” ‘‘ Bremen,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, 
"44-45." 

7TH QUEEN’s Own Hussars.—‘ Egyptian Frontier, 1940,” ‘‘Beda Fomm,” 
“ Sidi Rezegh, 1941,” ‘‘ North Africa, 1940-41,” ‘ Ancona,” ‘ Rimini Line,” 
“ Italy, 1944-45,” ‘* Pegu,” ‘‘ Paungde,” ‘‘ Burma, 1942.” 

24TH LANCERS.—“ Putot en Bessin,” “ Villers Bocage,” “ Tilly sur Seulles,”’ 
““Odon,” “ Fontenay le Pesnil,” ‘“‘ Defence of Rauray,’’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 
1944,” 
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THE NORTH SOMERSET YEOMANRY, R.A.C., T.A.—‘‘ Jebel Mazar,” “ Syria, 1941,” 
Honorary Distinction : A Badge of the Royal Corps of Signals with year-dates ‘‘ 1942-45 ”’ 
and four scrolls: ‘‘ North Africa,” “‘ Sicily,” ‘‘ Italy,”’ ‘‘ North-West Europe.” 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND Hussars, R.A.C., T.A.—Honorary Distinction: A Badge 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery with year-dates ‘‘ 1940-45 "’ and five scrolls: ‘‘ North 
Africa,’’ “‘ Greece,’’ ‘‘ Middle East,” “ Sicily,’’ ‘‘ North-West Europe.” 


THE QUEEN’s OWN WORCESTERSHIRE Hussars, R.A.C., T.A.—Honorary Distinction : 
A Badge of the Royal Regiment of Artillery with year-dates “‘ 1940, ’44-45,"" and one 
scroll: ‘‘ North-West Europe.” 


THE QUEEN’s Own Royat Grascow YrEomanry, R.A.C., T.A.—Honorary 
Distinction : A Badge of the Royal Regiment of Artillery with year-dates ‘‘ 1940, '42-45 ”’ 
and scrolls: ‘‘ North-West Europe,”’ ‘“‘ North Africa,’’ ‘‘ Sicily,’’ “ Italy.” 


Tue City oF Lonpon YrEomanry (RovuGH Ruipers), R.A.C., T.A.—Honorary 
Distinction : A Badge of the Royal Regiment of Artillery with year-dates ‘‘ 1942-45 ”’ 
and two scrolls: “‘ North Africa,’’ “‘ Italy.” 


THE Burrs (RoyaLt East Kent REGIMENT).—‘‘ Defence of Escaut,’”’ ‘‘ St. Omer- 
La Bassée,’’ ‘‘ Withdrawal to Seine,’’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940,’ ‘‘ Side Suleiman,” 
*“‘Alem Hamza,” “ Alam el Halfa,’’ “‘ Ei Alamein,’ ‘‘ El Agheila,’’ ‘“‘ Advance on 
Tripoli;’’ “‘ Tebaga Gap,” “El Hamma,” “ Akarit,’’ ‘“‘ Djebel Azzag, 1943,” “* Robaa 
Valley,” ‘‘ Djebel Bech Chekaoui,”’ ‘‘ Heidous,”’ ‘“‘ Medjez Plain,”’ ‘‘ Longstop Hill, 1943,” 
“ North Africa, 1941-43,”’ ‘‘ Centuripe,”’ ‘‘ Monte Rivoglia,” “‘ Sicily, 1943,” ‘‘ Termoli,”’ 
“ Trigno,” “ Sangro,’’ “‘ Anzio,” ‘ Cassino I,’’ “ Liri Valley,’”’ ‘‘ Aquino,”’ ‘‘ Rome,” 
“‘ Trasimene Line,’’ “‘ Coriano,”’ ‘‘ Monte Spaduro,”’ “‘ Senio,” “* Argenta Gap,” “ Italy, 
1943-45, “* Leros,” ‘‘ Middle East, 1943,” ‘‘ Malta, 1940-42,” “‘ Shweli,” ‘‘ Myitson,”’ 
“ Burma, 1945.” 


THE DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT.—‘* Normandy Landing,” “‘ Port en Bessin,”’ “ Tilly 
sur Seulles,” ‘“‘ Caen,” “St. Pierre La Vielle,”’ ‘‘ Nederrijn,’’ ‘‘ Roer,” ‘ Rhine,” 
“ Ibbenburen,”’ “*‘ North-West Europe, 1944-45,” “‘ Landing in Sicily,” ‘‘ Regalbuto,” 
“ Sicily, 1943,”’ “‘ Landing at Porto San Venere,”’ “ Italy, 1943,’ ‘‘ Malta, 1940-42,” 


“Imphal,” “‘Shenam Pass,” “Tamu Road,” ‘‘ Ukhrul,”” ‘‘Myinmu Bridgehead,” ° 


“ Kyaukse, 1945,” “* Burma, 1943-45.” 


THE CAMERONIANS (ScoTTIsH RuiFLEs).—‘‘ Ypres-Comines_ Canal,”’ ‘ Odon,”’ 
“Cheux,”” “‘ Caen,” ‘‘ Mont Pincon,’”’ “ Estry,’’ ‘‘ Nederrijn,’”’ ‘‘ Best,” ‘“ Scheldt,” 
“South Beverland,’’ ‘‘ Walcheren Causeway,’ ‘‘ Asten,’’ ‘‘ Roer,’’ ‘ Rhineland,” 


“ Reichswald,”” “‘ Moyland,” “ Rhine,” ‘‘ Dreirwalde,” ‘‘ Bremen,’ “ Artlenburg,’”’ 
“North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,” “ Landing in Sicily,” ‘‘ Simeto Bridgehead,”’ 
“‘ Sicily, 1943,” “‘ Garigliano Crossing,’’ ‘“* Anzio,” ‘‘ Advance to Tiber,”’ “ Italy, 1943- 
44,” “ Pegu, 1942,” “ Paungde,’’ ‘‘ Yenangyaung, 1942,’’ “‘ Chindits, 1944,” “ Burma, 
1942, 44.” 


THE Royal Sussex REGImENnT.—‘ Defence of Escaut,’’ “‘ Amiens, 1940, “ St. 
Omer-La Bassée,”’ ‘‘ Foret de Nieppe,’’ ‘*‘ North-West Europe, 1940,” “‘ Karora-Marsa 
Taclai,’’ ‘“‘Cub cub,’ “‘ Mescelit Pass,” ‘‘ Keren,”’ ‘‘ Mt. Engiahat,’’ ‘‘ Massawa,’’ 


“ Abyssinia, 1941,” ‘“‘Omars,” ‘“‘ Benghazi,’ “ Alam el Halfa,” ‘“‘ El Alamein,” 
“ Akarit,” “ Djebel el Meida,” “‘ Tunis,” “‘ North Africa, 1940-43,” “‘ Cassino I,” 
“Monastery Hill,’’ “Gothic Line,’ “ Pian di Castelo,’’ ‘‘ Monte Reggiano,’’ “ Italy, 
1944-45,” “* North Arakan,”’ “‘ Pinwe,”’ ‘‘ Shweli,” “‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 


THE PARACHUTE REGIMENT.—“ Bruneval,’” “‘ Normandy Landing,” “ Pegasus 
Bridge,’’ “‘ Merville Battery,’’ “‘ Breville,” ‘“‘ Dives Crossing,’ ‘‘ La Touques Crossing,’”’ 
“ Arnhem, 1944,” “ Ourthe,” “‘ Rhine,” ‘“‘ Southern France,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 
1942, °44-45,” “ Soudia,”’ “* Oudna,” “ Djebel Azzag, 1943,” ‘‘ Djebel Alliliga,’’ ‘ El 
Hadjeba,” ** Tamera,” “ Djebel Dahra,”’ “ Kef el Debna,” “ North Africa, 1942-43,” 
“Primosole Bridge,” “Sicily, 1943,’ “.Taranto,’’ “‘ Orsogna,”’ “ Italy, 1943-44,” 
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“* Athens,” ‘“‘ Greece, 1944-45.’ Honorary Distinction (17th Battalion, The Parachute 
Regiment, formerly 9th Battalion, The Durham Light Infantry): A Badge of The 
Durham Light Infantry with year-dates “‘ 1940, ’42-45”’ and three scrolls: ‘‘ North- 
West Europe,” “‘ North Africa,’’ “‘ Sicily.” 


10TH PRINCESS Mary’s Own GuRKHA RIFLES.—“ Iraq, 1941,” “ Dier ez Zor,” 
“ Syria, 1941,’ ‘‘ Coriano,” ‘‘ Santarcangelo,” ‘‘Senio Floodbank,”’ ‘ Bologna,” 
“* Sillaro Crossing,’’ ‘‘ Gaiana Crossing,” ‘‘ Italy, 1943-45,’’ ‘‘ Monywa, 1942,” “‘ Imphal,” 
“ Tuitum,” “‘ Tamu Road,” “‘ Shenem Pass,” “ Litan,’”’ ‘“‘ Bishenpur,”’ “*‘ Tengnoupal,” 
** Mandalay,” ‘“‘ Myinmu Bridgehead,” “ Kyaukse, 1945,’ “* Meiktila,” ‘‘ Capture of 
Meiktila,’’ ‘‘ Defence of Meiktila,’’ “‘ Irrawaddy,” **‘ Rangoon Road,” ‘“ Pegu, 1945,” 
“ Sittang, 1945,”’ ‘‘ Burma, 1942-45.” 

KinG’s Own MALTA REGIMENT.—“ Malta, 1940-42.” 


Army ESTIMATES, 1957-58 


The Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War on the Army Estimates, 1957-58, 
published on 29th April, provides for a gross expenditure of £513,480,100 reduced by 
appropriations in aid, including {40,850,000 from the Federal German Republic as a 
contribution to the defence effort of the United Kingdom in 1957-58, and £3,250,000 
arising from mutual defence assistance by the United States, to the net figure of £401,400, 100 
(£500,000,100 in 1956-57, including supplementary estimate). 


The Army will contribute to the reduction in defence expenditure during 1957-58 
by reducing orders for new equipment ; by making maximum use of existing stocks for 
normal maintenance purposes ; by a reduction in the strength of the Active Army during 
the year from 373,300 to 335,000 men ; and by restricting part-time training in the Reserve 
Army to volunteers. The withdrawal of the British contractors from the Suez Canal Base 
and the ending of the subsidy to the Arab Legion has also led to reductions in expenditure. 

Other points of particular interest in the Memorandum are as follows :— 


Malaya.—When the Federation of Malaya achieves independence within the 
Commonwealth, which it is planned she should do later this year, the Federation Govern- 
ment will assume sole responsibility for internal security. The Federation Army is to be 
increased by the formation of two Malay battalions and two multi-racial Federation 
battalions with a light scale of supporting and administrative units. We are contributing 
to this expansion by the transfer to the Federation Army of certain British Army units 
composed mainly of Malays. A Headquarters, Federation Army, has been set up under 
a British Major-General, seconded to the Federation Government, and this headquarters 
will administer the expansion programme. 


Organization.—The Central Reserve has been reconstituted in the United Kingdom, 
organized for limited or global war. It also includes units on a brigade basis especially 
trained for internal security duties. Elements of the Central Reserve will be moved by 
air to any point of danger where they may be needed. 


A second surface-to-surface guided weapon regiment will be raised during the year. 

Headquarters have been reduced in numbers and size, and are planned to be the 
minimum which are needed tactically. Further cuts have been imposed on headquarters 
and on units, including the infantry battalion for which a lower establishment is being 
agreed. 


A cut of between 15 and 25 per cent. has been imposed on vehicle strengths throughout 
the Army and increased use is being made of trailers. 


The disbandment of the Coast Artillery has been completed. 


The reorganization of the Reserve Army referred to in last year’s Memorandum is 
nearly completed, but the reorganization of the defence forces will inevitably call for 
certain further changes in the Territorial Army. 


Weapons and Development.—A family of weapons with no supplementary or over- 
lapping members is planned. It will provide an armoury which is a fine balance between 
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the needs of limited operations on the one hand and global war on the other. 


Further progress has been made in equipping the Army with operational radiac 
instruments to measure nuclear radiations from both a nuclear explosion and from 
radio-active fall-out. 


A number of Bren light machine guns has been converted to fire the 7.62 mm. 
N.A.T.O. round and these are now in service. 


Large scale production of a new sub-machine gun to replace the Sten gun, and user 
trials of possible replacements for the Vickers machine gun are planned for 1957-58. 


Movement.—Air trooping has continued to be the main means of movement for 
personnel to and from the Mediterranean, the Middle East, West Africa, Aden, and the 
Caribbean. Trooping to the Far East was complicated for a time by certain Middle East 
countries refusing over-flying rights to British aircraft. Early this year, however, an 
alternative route was opened via Turkey and air movement of personnel has been resumed 
at a somewhat higher level than before the crisis. 


The closing of the Suez Canal also interrupted sea movement to the Far East, but 
by concentrating the majority of the troopship fleet on the Far East route it was possible 
to restore the trooping programme to normal by mid-March, 1957, though shipments 
took longer to arrive. 


Manpower.—A comparison of the total male recruiting results on normal Regular 
and Short Service engagements for 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 is given as follows :— 








1953 1954 1955 1956 
Men (normal Regular en Pe 39,139 35,075 32,337 35,344 
Enlisted Boys i.e se si 2,656 2,784 2,258 2,608 
Men (Short Service engagements)! ot go2 486 321 604 
co sale 42,607 38,945 34,916 38,556 


In 1956, some 9.2 per cent. of recruits enlisted for more than three years (3.1 per cent. 


for six years and 6.1 per cent. for nine years), and analysis has shown that in general it 


is the higher quality men who are going for the longer engagements. 


The introduction of the new pay code led to an immediate increase in the number 
of prolongations of service, and prolongations by those with between six and 12 years’ 
service have been encouraging. 


Alternatives are being examined to the present combination of enlistment terms 
which is not considered to be suitable to provide the strength and structure needed to 
build up the all Regular Army of the future. 


This year will see the commissioning of the first cadets who have attended Welbeck 
College, which was established in 1953 to produce officers for the technical corps. 


Works.—The improvement of the Army’s living accommodation is to be treated as 
a matter of absolute priority. 


When presenting the Army Estimates in the House of Commons on 14th May, 
Mr. Hare, the Secretary of State for War, said that there would have to be 
fewer units, but to strike heavily at tradition would deal a blow at recruiting. The Army’s 
share of the officers of the Services who would become surplus would be rather more than 
half, but it was unlikely that it would be possible before November to work out in detail 
the exact number of officers and non-commissioned officers who would be redundant ; 
all who were required to terminate their Army careers prematurely against their wishes 
would be told well in advance, and, as far as possible, the required reduction would be 
achieved on a voluntary basis. The normal Army engagement would be for 22 years and 
the minimum Colour service was_likely to be for six years with six on the reserve. 








1 Inolnding recruits enlisted ona ‘special. North Ireland engagement. 
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Regarding new weapons Mr. Hare announced that these would include an anti-tank 
guided weapon; a new medium tank and an armoured car with equal punch; anew guided 
weapon complementary to the Corporal; an anti-aircraft surface-to-air guided weapon 
called the Thunderbird ; and a new light anti-aircraft gun to deal with low-flying aircraft, 


which, with improved radar fire control, would be the foremost weapon of its kind in 
the world. 


REGULAR ARMY RECRUITING 


The Regular Army recruiting statistics for May show that the total number of 
enlistments from civil life during the month were 1,941 men and 406 junior leaders 
compared with 2,616 and 227 in March and 2,077 and ror in April. The figures for 
re-enlistments were 10 from Short Service (March, 8; April, 10), and 170 from National 
Service (March, 174; April, 183). 


WarR MEMORIALS 
DUNKIRK 


On 29th June, at Dunkirk, H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother unveiled a 
Memorial to 4,700 soldiers of the British Expeditionary Force who. fell in the Campaign 
of 1939-40 and who have no known grave. The Queen Mother was accompanied by the 
Duke of Gloucester, President of the Imperial War Graves Commission, and General 
Ganeval representing the French President. The Memorial, which stands at the end of 
a broad avenue flanked by large columns on which are engraved the names of the dead, 
was dedicated by Canon V. J. Pike, Chaplain-General to the Forces, and prayers were 
offered by the Principal Roman Catholic Chaplain, Monsignor Bernard Navin. At the 
conclusion of the religious service, guards of honour found by the Grenadier Guards and 
the French 33rd Infantry Regiment gave a generat salute, salutes were fired by ships 
offshore, and a single Hurricane provided the salute of the Royal Air Force. 

The ceremony was attended by a gathering more than 2,000 strong, including 
mothers, widows, and children of the fallen, members of the crews of the ‘ little ships’ 
which assisted in the evacuation, and representatives of the British Commonwealth. 


THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT AND 170 LIGHT MorTAR BatTTErRY, R.A. 


A Memorial to the 1st Battalion, The Gloucestershire Regiment, and ‘C’ Troop, 
170 Light Mortar Battery, R.A., at the foot of Gloucester Hill, Korea, was unveiled on 
29th June by the British Ambassador to South Korea, Mr. Hubert Evans. Prayers were 
read by the Reverend B. Hobbs, Chaplain to the Forces, a U.S. Army Roman Catholic 
priest, and a Korean Army Church of Korea priest. The Royal Sussex Regiment provided 
a guard of honour and last post and reveille were sounded by buglers of the Regiment. 


Royat ArMy CHAPLAINS’ DEPARTMENT 


A Memorial Window commemorating army chaplains who lost their lives during the 
1939-45 War was unveiled by H.R.H. The Princess Royal at the Royal Army Chaplains’ 
Depot and Training Centre, Bagshot Park, on 1oth May. The window was dedicated 
by the Chaplain-General to the Forces, Canon V. J. Pike. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WITHDRAWAL OF BERMUDA GARRISON.—Owing to the reduction in Army strength 
the British Army Garrison in Bermuda has been withdrawn. The garrison’s withdrawal 


marks the end of an association of over 250 years, with the exception of one short break 
four years ago. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH FORCES FROM JORDAN.—The last British troops to leave 
Jordan embarked at Akaba on 7th July. 


WITHDRAWAL OF COMMONWEALTH TROOPS FROM KorEA.—Plans have been completed 


for the withdrawal in September of the last of the British Commonwealth troops from 
Korea. 


E 
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Kinc’s AFRICAN RIFLES TAKE PART IN RoYAL TOURNAMENT.—A contingent of The 
King’s African Rifles from Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, comprising 115 Askaris and 
a band and drums of 55, took part in the Royal Tournament at Earls Court. The 
contingent will also take part in the Edinburgh Festival and in the Woolwich Tattoo. 

SANDHURST/ST. CyR EXERCISE.—On 21st June, 25 officer cadets from Sandhurst, 
accompanied by officers, were dropped by parachute near the present headquarters of 
St. Cyr Military Academy at Coétquidan and took part in an exercise with French officer 
cadets. On 22nd June, after spending the night at St. Cyr, the party presented to the 
French Military Academy a replica of the Sword of Honour which is awarded at each 
Sovereign’s Parade at Sandhurst to the best all-round cadet. 


CANADA 

Visit By H.R.H. THe DuKE oF EpINBURGH.—The Duke of Edinburgh, as Colonel- 
in-Chief, visited the 1st Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment, at Soest, Germany, 
on 11th June. 

Visit By Lapy Patricia Ramsay.—Lady Patricia Ramsay took the Salute at the 
Trooping of the Colour by the 1st Battalion, Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
at Fort MacLeod, near Hemer, West Germany, on 15th June. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Brigadier E. C. Brown, O.B.E., E.D., appointed Commander, 
New Brunswick Area (August, 1957). 

Brigadier S. E. E. Morres, C.D., appointed Commander, Newfoundland Area 
(August, 1957). 

Brigadier J. R. B. Jones, D.S.O., O.B.E., C.D., appointed Commander and Chief 
Engineer, North-West Highway System (August, 1957). 

Brigadier H. L. Meuser, O.B.E., C.D., appointed Deputy Quarter-Master-General 
(Works and Quartering), Army Headquarters (September, 1957). 

Brigadier H. W. Love, O.B.E., C.D., appointed Deputy Quarter-Master-General 
(Design and Development), Army Headquarters (September, 1957). 


Brigadier R. W. Moncel, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Commander, 2nd Canadian 


Infantry Brigade (November, 1957). 

Colonel J. Wallis, O.B.E., C.D., appointed Director of Organization, Army Head- 
quarters (June, 1957). 

Colonel R. B. McDougall, C.D., appointed Director of Administration, Army 
Headquarters (June, 1957). 


Colonel H. W. Sterne, D.S.O., M.B.E., appointed Director of Artillery, Army 
Headquarters (August, 1957). 


Colonel W. Clement Dick, O.B.E., appointed Director of Staff Duties, Army 
Headquarters (August, 1957). 


1st CANADIAN INFANTRY Division.—The 1st Canadian Infantry Division, less the 
1st Canadian Infantry Brigade, concentrated at Camp Gagetown for field training between 
22nd June and 2nd August. The final exercise, ‘‘ Eastern Star,’’ took place during the 
last week in July. More than 10,000 troops were involved. The 1st Canadian Infantry 
Brigade carried out field training at Camp Wainwright during the same period. 


RELIEF IN GERMANY OF 2ND BY 4TH CANADIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE.—The 4th 
Canadian Infantry Brigade will relieve the 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade in Germany 
during the Autumn. The change over will commence on 23rd September and be 
completed early in December. 


MILITIA TRAINING.—Some 21,000 men and women of the Militia are expected to 
have attended 21 camps across Canada during the Summer for their annual practical 
training. 
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AUSTRALIA 
BirTHDAY Honours.—tThe following was included in The Queen’s Birthday Honours 
List :— 
C.B.—Lieut.-General A. R. Garrett, C.B.E. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Major-General R. E. Wade, C.B.E., has been appointed Adjutant 
General and Second Member of the Military Board with effect from 5th August, 1957. 


Colonel N. L. Currie, O.B.E., is to be Australian Army representative in the United 
Kingdom with the temporary rank of Brigadier. 


Lieut.-Colonel T. S. B. MacAdie, D.S.O., is to become Director of Military Intelligence. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION.—Plans have been made for the reorganization of the 
Australian Army, complying with the Government’s revised defence programme, 
and, in consequence, the Government has decided on the following measures :— 


(a) To give first priority to raising the strength of the Field Force of the Australian 
Regular Army to 4,200, in addition to the present force in Malaya; to equip and train 
it in readiness to participate effectively in the cold war or initial stages of a major war. 


(6) To maintain the Citizen Military Forces basically on the present structure, but 
with reduced order of battle at two-thirds strength, keeping 50,700 in readiness for any 
outbreak of war; these forces would supplement the Regular Field Force and home 
defence units, and provide a framework for full-scale expansion. 


(c) To reduce the Army’s annual National Service intake to 12,000, and the 
initial full-time training obligation from 98 to 77 days, and extend the period of training 
for National Service men with the Citizen Military Forces from two to three years. 


The Minister said that this reduction in the size of the annual National Service intake 
would dispense with some 1,500 Regular Army personnel, while the consequent fall in 
C.M.F. strength and the reduced order of battle would release a further 650. These 
economies would provide, from within the current manpower strength of the Australian 
Regular Army, the additional officers, non-commissioned officers, and other ranks for 
the formation of the Regular Field Force as a Brigade Group of approximately 4,200 
all ranks. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
AIDE-DE-CAMP (ADDITIONAL) TO THE QUEEN 
Brigadier R. E. B. Long, C.B.E., Military Forces of the Federation of Rhodesia and 


Nyasaland, has been appointed an additional Aide-de-Camp to The Queen with effect from 
27th March, 1957. 





NOTICE 
WOOLWICH SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO, 1957 


The fifth post-war Woolwich Searchlight Tattoo takes place at Woolwich Stadium 
from 11th—14th September at 7.30 p.m. each evening, with a special daylight performance 
at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 14th September. Tickets may be obtained from the usual 
agents or the Tattoo Box Office, 90, New Bond Street, W.1 (Telephone : Hyde Park 6000). 
A special feature of this tattoo will be the staging of the United Kingdom celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the founding of the first English settlement at Jamestown, 
Virginia. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

H.M. THE QUEEN 
Royat Visit.—The Queen presented the Standard to No. 43 Squadron (Major 
R. O. Roberts, U.S.A.F.) at R.A.F. Leuchars on 4th June. Flying to and from the 
station in a Comet 2 of Transport Command, Her Majesty, who was accompanied by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, also inspected aircraft, ground equipment, and the guided 

missiles Firestreak and Bloodhound. 

BirRTHDAY SALUTE.—The Queen, from Buckingham Palace, witnessed a fly-past 


by aircraft of Bomber Command, Royal Air Force, to mark the official celebration of 
Her Majesty’s birthday on 13th June. 





Honours AND AWARDS 


The honours conferred by The Queen on the occasion of Her Majesty’s official 
birthday included the following :— 


G.€.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C., 
Awe. 


K.C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal J. H. Edwards-Jones, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; 
Air Vice-Marshal L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal A. A. Adams, D.F.C.; Air Vice-Marshal J. D. Baker-Carr, 
C.B.E., A.F.C.; Air Vice-Marshal J. Cox, O.B.E., D.F.C.; Air Vice-Marshal W. G. P. 
Pretty, C.B.E.; Acting Air Vice-Marshal H. J. Kirkpatrick, C.B.E., D.F.C.; Air 
Commodore T. Monks, A.M.I.E.E.; Air Commodore R. C. Storrar, O.B.E.; Group 
Captain H. W. Penney, C.B.E. 


K.B.E.—Air Marshal R. G. Hart, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., M.I.E.E., A.R.CS.; 
Air Vice-Marshal G. D. Harvey, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. 


The following honours were conferred in recognition of services in the operations . 


in the Near East, October-December, 1956. 
K.C.B.—Acting Air Marshal D. H. F. Barnett, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. 
C.B.—Acting Air Commodore T. O. Prickett, D.S.O., D.F.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Arr Ministry.—Air Commodore R. A. Ramsay Rae, O.B.E., to be Deputy Air 
Secretary, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (July, 1957). 

FIGHTER COoMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal A. Earle, C.B., C.B.E., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 13 Group (July, 1957). 

TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal H. D. meusies C.B.. O.B.E., 
to be Air Officer Commanding No. 24 (Training) Group; Air Vice-Marshal G. B. 
Beardsworth, C.B., to be Senior Air Staff Officer (1st, April, 1957). 

Home Commanp.—Air Commodore E. J. Corbally, C.B.E., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 61 Group, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (12th April, 1957). 

Mippie East Arr Force.—Air Vice-Marshal M. L. Heath, C.B., O.B.E., to be 
Air Officer Commanding British Forces, Arabian Peninsula (October, 1957). 


Far East Arr Force.—Air Marshal the Earl of Bandon, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., 
D.S.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, Far East Air Force (July, 1957). 


Seconp Tacticat Arr Force.—Air Vice-Marshal Sir John H. Edwards-Jones, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Commander-in-Chief, with the acting rank of Air 
Marshal (November, 1957). 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE.—Air Vice-Marshal W. G. Cheshire, C.B., C.B.E., to 
be Royal Air Force Instructor (July, 1957). 


ScHOOL oF LAND/AIR WARFARE.—Air Vice-Marshal C. G. Lott, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., to be Commandant (1st May, 1957). 


PROMOTIONS 
The following took effect from 1st July, 1957 :— 
General Duties Branch 


Aiy Vice-Marshal to Air Marshal.—Sir Geoffrey Tuttle, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C. 
(acting Air Marshal). 


Air Commodore to Aiy Vice-Marshal.—E. S. Butler, C.B., O.B.E. (acting Air 
Vice-Marshal) ; H. J. Kirkpatrick, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; 
S. C. Elworthy, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal). 


Group Captain to Aiy Commodore.—P. H. Dunn, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.D.C.; 
F, S. Stapleton, D.S.O., D.F.C.; B. A. Chacksfield, O.B.E.; P. D. Holder, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; J. R. A. Embling, C.B.E., D.S.O.; A. Foord-Kelcey, C.B.E., A.F.C. ; 
C. Scragg, C.B.E., A.F.C.; J. N. Tomes, C.B.E. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—R. F. Watts ; W. G. Moseby, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; 


, 


A. K. Gatward, D.S.0., D.F.C.; E. G. Palmer; B. D. Sellick, D.S.O., D.F.C.; 


, 


P. P. Hanks, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; C. E. A. Garton; R. G. Dutton, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; 


, 


A. W. Heward, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C.; T. N. Stack, A.F.C.; M. D. Lyne, A.F.C. ; 


R. A. L. Morant, O.B.E.; R. E. Craven, O.B.E., D.F.C.; W. J. Burnett, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C.; I. J. Spencer, D.F.C.; J. J. McKay, D.S.O., D.F.C.; C. N. Foxley-Norris, 
D.S.O., O.B.E.; D. G. Smallwood, D.S.O., M.B.E., D.F.C.; J. Barraclough, D.F.C., 
A.F.C.; A. H. Humphrey, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


Technical Branch 


Air Commodore to Aiv Vice-Marshal.—W. L. Freebody, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C. (acting 
Air Vice-Marshal). 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—C. M. Stewart, C.B.E.; T. N. Coslett, O.B.E., 
M.1.Mech.E. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain—C. H. Press; R. K. Jeffries, O.B.E. ; 
R. R. Holder, B.Sc.; D. W. Rowson, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E.; S. G. Taylor. 


Equipment Branch 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—O. D. Allerton, C.B.E. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain—W. R. Ford; L. A. Wear, O.B.E.; 
A. S. Woodgate. 


Secretarial Branch 
Group Captain to Airy Commodore.—J. P. Cave, O.B.E. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain—G. G. Robinson; N. Adams, A.C.A.; 
S. E. D. Mills, A.C.A.; J. S. McLean, O.B.E., D.F.C. 


Wing Officer to Group Officer W.R.A.F.—F. B. Hill, O.B.E. 
Medical Branch 


Aiv Vice-Marshal to Airy Marshal.—P. B. L. Potter, C.B.E., M.D., Ch.B., D.P.H., 
D.T.M. & H., Q.H.S. (acting Air Marshal), 


Aiv Commodore to Aiy Vice-Marshal.—F. W. P. Dixon, C.B.E., M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.S.(Edin.), D.O.(Oxon.), Q.H.S.; A. F. Cook, C.B.E., L.R.C.P. & S., D.P.H., 
Q.H.P. (acting Air Vice-Marshal). 
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Group Captain to Air Commodore.—G. H. Morley, O.B.E., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. ; 
W. H. Stamm, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., D.C.P., D.T.M. & H.; J. S. Wilson, 
M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H.; L. M. Crooks, O.B.E., M.B., M.Ch., F.R.C.S.; S. R. C. Nelson, 
O.B.E., M.D., M.C.P. & S. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—C. E. G. Wickham, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., 
LAUC.P., D.P.H.; <A, Murr, BSc: MR, C..B.,. MRCP), D.T.M. &.H.; 
F. V. Maclaine, M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H.; E. B. Harvey, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H. ; 
D. W. I. Thomas, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; H. H. S. Brown, A.F.C., M.B., B.S., D.P.H. 


Dental Branch 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—R. Scoggins, C.B.E., L.D.S., Q.H.D.S. 
Legal Branch 


Wing Commander to Group Captain—J. T. Lowe, LL.B. 
Education Branch 


Wing Commander to Group Captain——E. J. Harrington, O.B.E., B.Sc., D.LC., 
A.R.CS. 


Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service 
Wing Officer to Group Officey.—A. Lowrey, R.R.C. 


Arr ESTIMATES 


The net total of Air Estimates for 1957-58 is £487,650,000, compared with 
£477,450,010 for 1956-57 (as adjusted by the Revised and Supplementary Estimates). 
The effective manpower strength of the Royal Air Force is today about 230,000. Under 
the plans announced in the Defence White Paper it will fall to about 210,000 by April, 1958. 


In his memorandum accompanying the Air Estimates, the Secretary of State for Air, 
Mr. George Ward, made the following points :— 


General Policy. The contraction of the front line will be offset by the introduction 
of new weapons and the increase in the nuclear potential. The principles of air power 
as exercised by the R.A.F. remain unchanged. 


Development of Nuclear Aiy Power. The first aim of our defence policy is, in con- 
junction with our Allies, to prevent global war. The achievement of this aim will 
continue to depend primarily upon capacity for nuclear retaliation. The V Force in 
Bomber Command is building up steadily. The Valiant element is at full strength. 
Vulcans are already in service. The Victor will enter service during the year. Stocks of 
nuclear weapons are increasing together with Bomber Command’s ability to carry them. 
Ballistic missiles will gradually come to play an increasingly important part in the 
offensive deterrent. 


The Defence of Nuclear Bases. The air defences are being recast in order to con- 
centrate on the defence of the nuclear bases. The Javelin is well established. The day- 
fighter squadrons are being equipped with the Hunter F.6. A production order has been 
placed for the supersonic P.1. The Control and Reporting system is being planned in 
relation to the requirements of guided missiles and, in due course, to defence against 
ballistic missiles. The Royal Observer Corps have practised their additional new task 
of reporting and tracking radio-active fall-out. Acceptance trials of the Royal Air 
Force’s first air-to-air guided missile, the Fireflash, have been encouraging. A more 
advanced missile, the Firestreak, will shortly begin its acceptance trials. The first R.A.F. 
missile station is now under construction. In order to co-ordinate and progress the 
introduction of defensive guided missiles and their associated radar and to integrate them 
with the existing control and reporting and fighter defence systems, a new organization 
is being set up in the Air Ministry under an Air Vice-Marshal. 


N.A.T.O. The forces of the R.A.F. committed to N.A.T.O. are the Second Tactical 
Air Force, the Canberra light-bomber force in Bomber Command, Coastal Command, 
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and the maritime aircraft in Malta. The reductions in the Second T.A.F., the reasons 
for which were outlined in the Defence White Paper, will mainly affect the day-fighter/ 
ground-attack element, and in order to offset it the remaining squadrons will be re- 
equipped with Hunter 6’s. The striking power of the Command will rest on the Canberras, 
whose considerable potential is being further extended by their equipment to deliver 
nuclear weapons. In Coastal Command the Neptune and Sunderland squadrons have 


now been disbanded. The long range maritime reconnaissance force is now wholly 
equipped with Shackletons. 


Middle East and Far East. The Royal Air Force makes its contribution in the 
Middle East to the Baghdad Pact and in the Far East to S.E.A.T.O. and the A.N.Z.A.M. 
defence organization. Our policy remains to provide small air forces of high quality 
ready to receive reinforcements from the United Kingdom in an emergency. Arrange- 
ments for the Commonwealth Strategic Air Reserve in Malaya and Singapore are 
progressing smoothly. The war-time airfield on Gan, in Addu Atoll, is to be rebuilt as 
a staging post on the route to Australia, New Zealand, and the Far East. 


Aivy Tvansport. The primary role of Transport Command will continue to be to 
provide strategic and tactical mobility for all the Services. The Comet II squadron is 
the first pure-jet transport squadron in any air force. Since its introduction the type has 
flown more than a million miles over the main air routes to Africa, the Middle East, 
the Far East, and Australasia. Thirteen Britannias are now on order. Two Beverley 
squadrons are in being and a third is to form shortly. The Sycamore and Whirlwind 


helicopters continue to give good service. The Bristol 192 twin-engined helicopter is on 
order for the R.A.F. 


Training. After comprehensive trials the Air Council has decided to base initial 
flying training on jet aircraft. A substantial order for the Jet Provost is now being placed. 


Manpower. The main tasks confronting the Royal Air Force in the manpower 
field are, first, to reduce to the minimum its requirement for uniformed manpower ; 
second, to build up its Regular strength to a level which will enable the requirement to 
be met without National Service; and, third, to redress the lack of balance between 
branches and trades. There has been a marked improvement in the quality and numbers 
of General Duties cadets for Cranwell, partly owing to the entry of boys awarded R.A.F. 
scholarships under the scheme of 1953. Recruitment of Regular airmen and airwomen 
has improved since the pay increases of last year. As regards reserve manpower, we have 


had during the year to disband, with the greatest possible regret, many units of the 
R.Aux.A.F., including all flying units. 


OPERATIONS 


RAILWAY DROPPED IN MALAYA.—R.A.F. Whirlwind helicopters, supported by 
Pioneer, Valetta, and Freighter transport aircraft, have dropped a complete railway 
system to Fort Chabai, in the Malayan jungle. This is the last of a chain of forts 
established for anti-terrorist operations. In the drop 90 tons of equipment were trans- 
ported and 163 parachutes were used. 


Voice AIRCRAFT IN MALAYA.—Aircraft of the Voice Flight of No. 267 Squadron, 
kR.A.F. Kuala Lumpur, were vociferously employed during the year ending 31st March, 
1957, in psychological warfare broadcasting transmissions against the terrorists. Nearly 
every day and often at night the aircraft flew in all weathers broadcasting ‘‘ come out 
and surrender ” messages over powerful amplifiers. Recording tapes specially prepared 
ina number of Chinese and Indian dialects as well as in the Malayan language, are used. 
The surrender of many hardened terrorists is attributed to the work of this unusual flight. 


FLIGHTS 


Two interesting flights have recently been carried out by the Royal Air Force Flying 
College, Manby, Lincolnshire. 


The first took place on 23rd/24th May, when an Aries V flew from London to Tokyo 
and back. The return journey, 5,942.5 miles, was completed in 17 hours 42 minutes— 
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arecord. The ground organization for the flight was elaborate, crews and material being 
flown out to various points on the route by Hastings and Lincoln aircraft. A curious 
feature of the Aries flight was that the aircraft arrived in Alaska nearly two hours earlier 
(by the clock) than it had left England. 


The second flight, or series of flights, was made by a Canberra P.R.7 to investigate the 
most suitable jet aircraft cruising conditions at very high altitudes in very cold con- 
ditions. The experiments were made over the Equator where the coldest stratospheric 
temperatures are found. At the Equator the Summer temperature at 45,000 ft. is 
minus 81 degrees Fahrenheit, whereas in the Arctic Circle it is merely minus 45 degrees. 
The flights were made from Dakar, and the Canberra, captained by the Commandant 
of the College, Air Commodore P. H. Dunn, returned to Manby on 3rd July. 


TRAINING 
Vutcans WIN BomMBER COMMAND TROPHY 


The Royal Air Force first Vulcan squadron—No. 83, from R.A.F. Waddington— 
has won the premier award in the R.A.F. Bomber Command annual bombing com- 
petition. This is the Laurence Minot Trophy, awarded to the medium bomber squadron 
gaining the highest marks for combined bomb aiming and navigation. No. 83 Squadron 
also won“the Sir Philip Sassoon Trophy for the best navigational results throughout the 
competition. 


The Armament Officers’ Trophy for the best bombing results was won by No. 138 
Squadron, R.A.F. Wittering, equipped with Valiants. 


ORGANIZATION 


ROLE OF A NEW GROUP AT THE AIR MINISTRY 

Air Vice-Marshal D. G. Morris has been appointed the head of a new organization 
in the Air Ministry. It will co-ordinate the introduction of defensive guided missiles 
and their associated radar and integrate them with the existing control, reporting, and 
fighter defence systems. Group Captain J. A. Leathart will command the R.A.F’s. 
first missile station at North Coates, where initial Service trials of the missiles will take 
place. Wing Commander J. O. Dalley is to be in charge of Service trials of the Fairey 
Fireflash ‘ beam-rider ’ air-to-air missile. 


MATERIEL 


END OF THE METEOR Day FIGHTER.—An era in fighter aircraft development ended 
with the retirement of the Gloster Meteor 8. The last of the Meteor day fighter squadrons 
in R.A.F. Fighter Command is now re-equipping with swept-wing Hawker Hunters. The 
Mark 8 was the final day interceptor version of this famous fighter. The first Mark I 
Meteors were delivered to No. 616 (South Yorkshire) Squadron in June, 1944. The 
various marks of Meteor jet fighters have thus been in service with Regular home defence 
squadrons longer than any other single-seat fighter in the history of the Royal Air Force. 


Latest Viscount.—Construction of the first Viscount 806 air-liner for British 
European Airways is well advanced at the Vickers-Armstrongs works at Weybridge, and 
work has started on the initial Vanguard double-decked airliner. The first Viscount 806 
which is due for delivery to B.E.A. at the end of this year is to be named “ Michael 
Faraday.’’ The corporation has ordered 14 of these aircraft for service starting in 1958. 
Their Rolls-Royce Dart 520 turbo-prop engines will give a cruising speed of 356 m.p.h. 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINES ROYALTIES.—During the last five years British aircraft and 
aero-engines manufactured abroad have earned for this Country almost {25 million. 


SR.53.—The first manned aircraft produced in Britain with a rocket as its main 
power plant made its initial flight from the Ministry of Supply experimental establishment 
at Boscombe Down on 16th May. Designed and built by Saunders-Roe under a Ministry 
of Supply contract and known as SR.53, it is.a mixed power and interceptor research 
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aircraft. Fitted with a de Havilland Spectre rocket and an Armstrong-Siddeley Viper 
turbo-jet engine, the SR.53 was flown by Squadron Leader John Booth, Saunders-Roe’s 
chief test pilot. 


Tue Last oF A GREAT LINE.—The last of Britain’s Spitfire fighters made its final 
operational flight on roth June. A few hours later it did a demonstration flight at an 
air show at Southport, Lancs. For six years three Spitfires (Mark 19) have done the 
‘met’ flight from Woodvale, near Southport. Two will be broken up and the one that 
flew on roth June will be kept to take part in the Battle of Britain flypasts. 


Victor Excreps Macu 1.—Britain’s crescent-wing bomber, the Handley Page 
Victor, has achieved the distinction of being the largest aeroplane in the world to break 
the sound barrier. 


CANADA 
APPOINTMENT AND Promotion.—Air Commodore Clarence A. Cook, O.B.E., has been 
promoted to the rank of Air Vice-Marshal and appointed Air Officer Commanding Air 
Matériel Command. The promotion and appointment date from 15th March, 1957. 


TRAINING.—Nine R.C.A.F. pilots left in April for England to attend a three-month 
course on the Comet jet aircraft. A total of 70 aircrew and ground crew personnel have 
attended the course which ended in July. The courses, which are being held at the 
de Havilland Aircraft Ltd. plant at Hatfield, are of varying lengths. 


MemoriAL TropHY.—The Laurence A. Steinhardt Memorial Trophy for the most 
efficient all-weather interceptor squadron of the R.C.A.F. was won this year by No. 432 
“Black Cougar’ Squadron of Bagotville, Quebec. After an extensive review of hours 
flown, rocketry scores, serviceability rating, flight safety, interception exercises, and other 
phases of all-weather air defence, 432 Squadron was chosen as Canada’s best. Last year 
the trophy was won by No. 419 “ Moose ’”’ Squadron of North Bay, Ontario, in the first 
year of the competition. 

AUSTRALIA 

AIR CHIEF PRomoTED.—Air Vice-Marshal F. R. W. Scherger, who became Chief of 
the Air Staff, R.A.A.F., on 18th March, in succession to Air Marshal Sir John McCauley, 
has now been promoted to the rank of Air Marshal. This is the highest rank available to 
a R.A.A.F. officer in the present establishment. 


GUIDED MissILE Unit.—The guided missile unit to be formed for the air defence of 
Sydney, New South Wales, as part of Australia’s new defence organization will be a unit 
of the Royal Australian Air Force. It will be equipped with ground-to-air missiles 
designed for defence against aerial attack. They are vehicles powered for aerial flight, 
designed on definite principles of aerodynamics, and operated as vehicles of flight. The 
R.A.A.F,. has been operating various types of missiles and other unmanned vehicles for 
some years. It has also used large numbers of rockets in the air-to-ground and air-to-air 
categories. 

FOREIGN 
AUSTRIA 
VAMPIRES FOR THE AUSTRIAN AIR FORCE 

At Vienna/Schwechat airport, on 27th March, the Austrian Air Force took delivery 

of three Vampires Mark 55 from the United Kingdom. The A.A.F. is buying three further 


Vampires. It already possesses four Yak 11s and four Yak 18s which were a gift from the 
U.S.S.R. 


FRANCE 
TRIDENT II 


It is reported that the Trident II has climbed to 60,000 feet and that its present 
armament is satisfactory. This aircraft is a light interceptor day fighter and first flew on 
17th July, 1955. It has a mixed power plant: either two Armstrong-Siddeley Vipers 
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(1,650 lb. thrust) or two Turbomeca Gabizos, or two Gabizos with afterburners plus a 
pair of Sepr 631 rockets giving 6,610 lb. at sea level. It was designed for M. 1.6 and climb 
at M. 1.0. It is now believed that it may reach M. 2.0. The Trident can land and take off 
from small and primitive airfields. It weighs about five tons. Armament is the air-to-air 
missile Matra (approx. 350 Ib.). 


GERMANY 
RECRUITING OF LUFTWAFFE PERSONNEL 


New recruiting establishments have been opened in Hanover and Munich. Both these 
centres are for both aircrew and ground personnel. In addition, there are recruiting 
centres for ground personnel in Munster and Karlsruhe and supplementary centres for 
aircrew in Hamburg and Bonn. 


No further ex-Luftwaffe personnel will be taken on as pilots, but they can still 
volunteer as mechanics, navigators, and radio operators provided they are under 36. 


NORWAY 
NORWEGIAN AIR FORCE MEMORIAL IN SCOTLAND 


A Memorial to the Norwegian squadrons which flew with the R.A.F. Coastal Command 
during the war and to the Norwegian aircrews who helped to operate the air transport 
service between Scotland and Sweden, has been erected at R.A.F. Leuchars, Fife. The 
Memorial is nine feet high, made of granite from Western Norway, and has been paid for 
by friends of the Royal Norwegian Air Force. It was unveiled on 7th June by 
Major-General H. M. H. Jorgensen, Commander, Eastern Air Command, Royal Norwegian 
Air Force. Relatives of Norwegian aircrews who lost their lives attended the ceremony. 


SWITZERLAND 
VAMPIRE TRAINERS ORDERED 


A contract has been signed by the Swiss Government for the purchase of 20 
je Havilland Vampire Trainers (de Havilland Goblin jet engine). Switzerland placed an 
order for 75 Vampire fighters in 1946, and in 1950 herself commenced the licensed 
manufacture of Vampires, to be followed by the Swiss production of Goblin engines. 
In 1951, license agreements were negotiated for Switzerland to produce the de Havilland 
Venom fighter and its Ghost engine. 


THAILAND 
R.A.F. Wincs PRESENTED TO C.-1n-C., Royat THar Arr Force 


To mark his long association with the Royal Air Force, and the fact also that at 57 he 
is still an active jet pilot, the Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Thai Air Force, Marshal 
F. R. Riddhangi, was, on 1st July, presented with R.A.F. pilot’s wings by the Chief of the 
the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle. Marshal Riddhangi served for two 
years ending in 1937 with the Royal Air Force, flying with operational day and night 
bomber, army co-operation, and flying-boat squadrons. He also successfully completed 
a course at the Central Flying School. 


UNITED STATES 
VERTICAL TAKE-OFF USING BRITISH ENGINES 


Initial tests of the latest aircraft designed to take off vertically, the Bell X-14, have 
been successfully completed at Buffalo, New York, by the Bell Corporation, which has 
produced a prototype for the U.S.A.F. It is powered by two British Armstrong-Siddeley 
jet engines, and is capable of rising in a conventional horizontal position, thus eliminating 
the need fora runway. It can be operated without the aid of ground handling equipment 
to bring it into position for the take off, and both the hovering and the forward flight are 
held to have confirmed the conterition of the Bell engineers that vertical take-off and 
landing in the horizontal position are practicable. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL 


Awards of Honour. The Orders, Decorations, Medals, and Awards of Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth from Edward III to Elizabeth II. By Captain Arthur 
Jocelyn, C.V.O. (A. & C. Black.) £7 7s. 


The author’s name is already familiar to students of medals, decorations, and honours 
if only by reason of his previous work, The Orders, Decorations and Medals of the World— 
The British Empire, published in 1934. The present monumental work is the fruit of 
many years of devoted research, and we must indeed be grateful not only for the depth 
of the author’s knowledge but for the grace with which it is exhibited. For this is a work 
of art of which the highlight is perhaps the 20 superbly produced plates in colour 
showing ribands, mantles, and collars. There are also line drawings to illustrate particular 
points in the text. 


There is a clear introductory chapter dealing with the Honours List and with the 
classification and definition of the various grades of Orders, Decorations, and Medals, 
and with mountings, ribands, and the order of precedence for wearing them. Then we 
plunge straight into chapters on the main Orders, miscellaneous honours, regimental 
honours, campaign medals, and Coronation and Household medals. All these are described 
in considerable detail and in an attractive style. But the book is not confined to the 
more obvious branches of this subject. 


Thus we can find out about the Military Knights of Windsor, Swords of Honour, 
and the Field-Marshal’s baton. There are interesting chapters on Polar Exploration 
medals, Long Service and Good Conduct medals, Good Shooting medals, and the medals 
issued by the Royal Societies. Indian, Dominion, and Colonial Decorations get a full 
description, and the last chapter is of miscellaneous Decorations which begins with 
Lloyd’s Meritorious Service Medal and ends with the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Meritorious Service Medal. The list of authorities consulted is 
formidable. 


This book is, by gracious permission, dedicated to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II— 
“Sovereign of all Orders and by whom all Decorations, Medals, and Honours are 
conferred.’ There is a foreword by Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


Global Strategy. By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.F.C. (Jonathan Cape.) 18s. 


The last decade has witnessed the most rapid and far-reaching advances in scientific 
knowledge and achievements since the dawn of history. In no one sphere has their 
impact been more marked than in the field of military science. In the past, strategy has 
been based on the individual needs of nations and only under the impetus of war, and 
notably during the last war, have allied nations attempted to evolve a common strategic 
policy. 


N.A.T.O. and S.E.A.T.O. represent a new and so far successful approach to the 
problem of evolving an international strategy in peace, but their geographical scope is 
limited. Until a common defence organization and strategy is built up for the Middle 
and Far East the danger to the free countries of the world from Communist aggression will 
remain in part unchallenged. 


In this volume the author aims to examine on the broadest basis the strategic 
problems facing the non-Communist world in general and Great Britain in particular. 
The book is divided into two parts. In the first part he outlines the geographical zones 
surrounding the Soviet bloc and elucidates their strategical importance. By examining 
past history he attempts to deduce the danger of war, whether it be cold, local, limited, 
or total, facing the free countries in the various zones and to outline the policies best 
suited to meet them. 
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In the second part he examines strategy in its various aspects—allied, national, 
theatre, Service, and Home Defence. Emphasis is laid throughout on the importance of 
British and Commonwealth strategy being tailored to meet the needs of allied strategy, 
and stress is laid on the risks which have arisen and are still likely to arise from too narrow 
and partisan Service views being allowed to impose themselves upon the Councils of our 
defence planning. 


In this respect he !ays himself open to the criticism that his views are either extrava- 
gant or outdated. The recent White Paper on defence and subsequent debates in 
Parliament do not lead one to suppose that our defence planning is on anything but the 
broadest basis. However, in fairness to the author one must add that the book appears 
to have been completed in July, 1956, and is, therefore, in some respects already outdated. 


- Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry has already established his name as a military 
writer of repute. The views expressed in this book, though at times somewhat obscured 
by a tendency to verbosity, carry weight and conviction. 


Grand Strategy, Volume II. By Professor J. R. M. Butler. (H.M.S.O.) 42s. 


This volume forms part of the Official Military History of the Second World War 
and its author is not only Emeritus Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge but also, as Chief Military Historian, responsible for the whole project. 


So far, only Volumes II, V, and V1, dealing with Grand Strategy, have been published, 
and it would seem that a good deal of interest must have been lost by not producing 
these in their proper chronological order. Nevertheless, the quality of the work remains 
high and, though there are few startling revelations, this book is easy to read and each 
subject dealt with falls into its correct perspective. 


It covers the period from September, 1939, to June, 1941, when frustration and 
failure were the lot of many struggling touphold our cause. Similar phases have occurred 
in most of the wars we have waged and the ‘ senior officer ’ was not far wrong in warning 
his son never to take part in an original expeditionary force if he wished to survive. 


During the period under review the machinery, which had been devised during the 
inter-war years for the control of such a war, was still in its experimental stage and 
though later it was to prove the envy of our Allies, the value and duties of the many 
agencies involved had yet to be proved. If therefore the Prime Mirister is sometimes 
criticized for the part he played, it should not be forgotten that the wise counsel he 
could later depend on was not then available. To a man of his initiative and drive 
this was maddening and led, in some cases, to vital decisions being taken without all the 
relevant facts being fully considered. 


It is thus of the greatest interest to follow through this book the relationship which 
existed between the soldier and the statesman, and the ties that bound those who directed 
the war to those conducting it in the various theatres. In this connection, a point arises 
in this volume which is also referred to in some of the other volumes covering the campaigns 
in detail. Several of the military commanders seem to have resented the ‘ prods’ they 
received from Whitehall at this time. Though it is fair to assume that they were taking 
somewhat similar action, they could not know that the constant flow of directives and 
requests for information, emanating from the Prime Minister, were, then, the common 
lot of every Minister and agency connected with the war. It was by such means that all 
were geared to produce their maximum effort and, in a few sentences, the author has 
admirably assessed Mr. Churchill’s contribution to our success. 


It was a period of trial, and if mistakes were made the reason for them is clearly 
shown. The campaign in Norway originated from a rather uninformed economic appreci- 
ation and its failure was due to faulty intelligence and the lack of any adequate system 
for its military direction. 
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Three books on major 
questions of the day 


JOHN CONNELL 


The Most Important Country 


The true story of the Suez crisis and the events in the Middle 
East since the Second World War which led up to it, now told 
for the first time by John Connell, the distinguished critic and 
leader-writer of the London Evening News. It is by far the most 
authoritative and comprehensive report on the subject to be 
published. 16/- net 


SIR ROY FEDDEN 


Britain’s Air Survival . 


Britain’s leading aeronautical expert writes in the belief that 
public awareness of the dangerous failure of the British aircraft 
industry to keep abreast of postwar development will force a 
radical re-organisation of aircraft planning and production. Sir 
Roy Fedden sets out the causes of failure and the policies that 
must be followed to retrieve the situation in a challenging book 
which, it is hoped, will produce Government action. 


Ready August 15. 11/6 net 


MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


The Great Deterrent 


One of the leading authorities on strategy, Sir John Slessor 
analyses the strategical problems which have followed the 
development, first of mechanised warfare, later of airpower, 
and finally of nuclear weapons. These essays and lectures are 
addressed to officers and strategists, and they form a book that 
should be required reading for any member of the Services 
concerned with planning or action in the higher echelons. 


Ready September 19. 30/- net 
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Dakar showed that we had learned little from the Norwegian fiasco and that the 
loyalty of the average Frenchman to the Vichy régime had been underestimated, the 
latter point being re-emphasized during the operations in Syria and Somaliland. Basically, 
the tragic events which occurred at Oran on 3rd July, 1940, were caused by lack of 
mutual understanding between erstwhile Allies, but they were necessary if our naval 
supremacy was not to be challenged and they demonstrated to the whole world that we 
meant to fight on, alone if necessary. 


With the Government almost in the front line after the Dunkirk campaign and the 
fall of France, this phase is the least well handled. We had reached the final and were 
playing iton our own home ground, but the story of that momentous Summer has been 
better told elsewhere. 


Though Wavell was always convinced that there was a reasonable chance of holding 
the Axis forces in Greece, the account now presented illustrates the difficulty of disentang- 
ling military and political objectives. 


Crete was probably indefensible under the conditions then existing in the Middle 
East and its loss, by airborne assault, led Géring to boast that “‘ there were no impregnable 
islands.” But the defence, as it died, inflicted such losses on the enemy that they never 
again attempted any similar operation. In North Africa, Wavell had achieved outstanding 
results, but against a sterner enemy was never able to recapture the glory of the first 
offensives. The failure of “‘ Battleaxe’”’ shattered the Prime Minister’s confidence in 
him and, after carrying a burden greater than any British commander in the past, he 
was superseded, carrying with him to India the respect and confidence of all his subordinates. 
In Rommel’s opinion, he was the sole commander he met in Africa to show a touch of 
genius. 


The level at which all these events have been described is well maintained, but the 
details of the various campaigns referred to are only to be found in the volumes already 
published, dealing with the theatres concerned. 


Since vital changes are now taking place in each of the Services and since one should 
profit more from one’s mistakes, it may well be that this volume will prove of more 
instructional value than many of the others. Fortunately, it is written by a historian 
of proved ability. 


My Indian Mutiny Diary. By William Howard Russell. Edited by Michael Edwardes. 
(Cassell.) 30s. 


This is a concise edition of a two-volume work first published in 1860. The author 
was War Correspondent of The Times during the Crimean War and a famous figure in 
his day. His diary shows him to have been a man of probing intelligence and certainly 
a great journalist—his daily entries sometimes exceeded a thousand words. 


Russell arrived in India at the beginning of 1858 where he was given special facilities 
by the Governor-General as the only newspaper correspondent from ‘ home.’ His mission 
was to investigate the atrocities and the apparent failure of the East India Company’s 
rule, but his private thoughts were not always communicated to his newspaper. Some 
were kept for his diary. 


Although from the military point of view the Mutiny in the Bengal Native Army 
was over, order had yet to be restored in parts, particularly in Oudh where the capital, 
Lucknow, was still in insurgent hands. Russell attached himself to the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief (Sir Colin Campbell) and was present at the taking of Lucknow and 
in the consequential mopping up. His jottings are objective, unbiased, and at times 
painful. Some of his observations on the Administration are prophetic in the light of 
subsequent history. He records that Sir Colin disapproved of what he called the race to 
win V.Cs as being bad for discipline. 
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The Official History of the Indian Armed 
Forces in the Second World War _ 1939-45 


The North African Campaign 
1940-43 


50s. net. 


The War in the Mediterranean 


1803-10 


PIERS MACKESY 


Mr. Mackesay describes the “* Combined Operations ” carried on by the British 
forces in the Mediterranean during the early years of the 19th century. 
Diplomacy, the naval war and the military campaigns are usually treated 
separately, but this book is a unified study of British Mediterranean strategy 
during the critical years when Nelson and Collingwood were successively in 
command. 

SEPTEMBER. 45s. net. 


Cassino: Portrait of a Battle 
FRED MAJDALANY 


Few battles in history have the continuing mystique of Cassino. Fred Majdalany, 
who was present during the fighting, describes in full detail the general strategy, 
the issues at stake, the varying opinions of the commanders in the field, and the 
viewpoints of Allies, Germans and refugees alike. His treatment is exhaustive 
and at the same time controversial. 

SEPTEMBER. 21s. net. 


Day of Infamy: 
The Attack on Pearl Harbour 
WALTER LORD 


The author of A Night to Remember now brings his own technique to bear on 
the Pearl Harbour attack of 7th December, 1941. He describes it as seen through 
the eyes of those who took part in it, Japanese and American, whether as 
attackers, onlookers or defenders. 

SEPTEMBER. 18s, net. 


Ordeal by Water 
PETER KEEBLE 


Lieut..Commander Keeble has spent most of his working life on or under the 
sea, and in this book he tells the great story of detection-cum-salvage activities 
beneath the surface as Fleet Salvage Officer in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
in other capacities. There is a Foreword by Admiral Sir Bernard Rawlings. 

Octoser. 18s. net. 
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Mr. Edwardes prefaces the diary with an introduction which endeavours to establish 
the true causes of the Mutiny and its effect on British policy until the establishment of 
India and Pakistan as member States of the Commonwealth in 1947. Here many whose 
lives have been spent in India, be it in the military, civil, or commercial world, will cross 
swords with him. He asserts that the massacre at Cawnpore began the end of British 
rule in India, that it united India into a nation, and that the Mutiny was a slave revolt 
from which the British learned nothing. He does, however, admit that the Indian 
Empire ended by a legal process and that the British were not driven into the sea, but 
legislated themselves away. 


Modern Russia. By John Long. (Duckworth.) tos. 6d. 


It is rare indeed and most refreshing to find a book about Russia in which the author's 
bias has been kept so discreetly in the background as in Modern Russia. The author has, 
of course, quite strong views on the subject. Who but an idiot has not? But the reader 
has to delve fairly deeply into the book before finding out on which side the author 
stands in the great ideological controversy of our age. 


This is all to the good. Mr. Long has produced a compact little book, crammed with 
piain facts and statistics about almost every aspect of life in the Soviet Union. He has 
declared his object to have been the production of “a factual introduction ”’ to the 
immense subject of Russia, which, as he rightly says, affects indirectly the lives of nearly 
everyone in the world. 


His views on the practical value of Soviet official statistics are specially interesting. 
There has been rather a fashion to suspect the authenticity of such information and to 
neglect it for that reason. Mr. Long does not agree. He admits having relied extensively 
upon Soviet official sources. By many years of ferreting among these and other sources 
he claims to have extracted data which can give “ valuable pointers to developments 
within the U.S.S.R.” and from which “ useful inferences can be drawn.” 


I think that he is correct, provided of course that the seeker after knowledge never 
forgets the source from which the information has come and salts it here and there 
according to individual taste. 


His statistical tables in most items show figures up to 1955 inclusive. Human 
statistics are not as complete as those of other economic factors—a natural result of the 
Soviet Government’s backwardness in publication of those vital statistics (birth rate, 
death rate, etc.), which are not treated as State secrets in more normal countries. 


The uninitiated could read this book from cover to cover without any of the flesh- 
creepiness associated with labour camps and similar organizations. But those who know 
Russia will find here and there among the frigid statistics an almost casual reference to 
grimness, which is all the more chilling just because it is so obviously innocent of any 
propagandist intention. 


Seven Roads to Moscow. By Lieut.-Colonel W. G. F. Jackson, M.C., R.E. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 30s. 
In this little book, the author has collected a great deal of information relating to the 


various invasions of European Russia. It will thus serwe as a useful reference work for 
anyone studying this subject. 


In a few pages, he describes the thrust of the Vikings from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
862-1228, which founded Kiev as the capital of the conquered territory ; followed by the 
eruption of the Tartars from the east, which only receded in 1462, leaving Moscow to 
become the principal town in the empire which emerged. Thereafter, all the invasions 
came from the west and these are treated in considerable detail and the operations 
themselves are well summarized. 


The first was the clash between Charles XII of Sweden and Peter the Great in 
1707-1708. Charles, with his veteran army, very nearly reached Smolensk, when lack of 
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supplies and the necessity of seeking allies forced him to turn southwards to join forces 
with the Cossacks. Failing in both these ambitions and with his army rapidly disintegrat- 
ing, he attacked the Russian army at Poltava and, though he himself escaped, was hopelessly 
defeated and his army destroyed. 


The next was the invasion by Napoleon and the Grand Army in 1811-1812. Though 
Moscow was captured, this proved an ephemeral objective and the ghastly failure of this 
campaign is well known. 

The two remaining ‘ roads’ were those pursued by the Germans in 1914—1917 and 
again in 1941-1942, and the accounts of these operations, especially of the latter, are 
perhaps the most interesting in the book. In neither case did the Germans reach Moscow. 
In the 1914-18 War, they were halted on a line that ran approximately north and south, 
just west of Minsk, and in the 1939-45 War, the disaster at Stalingrad set the knell on all 
their hopes. 


In an épilogue the author sums-up on the reasons for these failures. At the time of 
their invasions of Russia, Charles XII, Napoleon, and Hitler each commanded the finest 
army then in existence in Europe. Each took as their primary objective the destruction 
of the Russian armies opposed to them. Each counted on a quick decision and under- 
estimated the toughness of the Russian soldier in defence of his homeland. Each discounted 
the effects of the hereditary Russian ‘scorched earth’ policy and the vast spaces in 
which this was operated. None took adequate steps to counter the severity of the Russian 
Winter, which followed the all too short campaigning Summer. 


All three failed in the execution of their original plan, for though Charles won the 
battle of Holowczyn and Napoleon remained master of the field of Borodino, and though 
Hitler captured immense numbers of Russians, none of these conquerors had irretrievably 
destroyed the Russian armies facing them. Each then reacted in a different way. Charles 
marched towards the Ukraine, Napoleon pushed on to Moscow, and Hitler, after a good 
deal of vacillation and against the views of the majority of his military advisers, transferred 
the schwerpunkt to his southern flank to take advantage of a fleeting opportunity and to 
seize resources which were vital to the German war economy. 


The fact is that Russia, with no geographical western boundary, depends on space , 
to seal off any invasion from the west and relies on the severity of her Winter to defeat an 
adversary, however deeply he may have penetrated. In her European territory, which 
remains largely undeveloped, few military or political objectives present themselves and 
no blitzkrieg invasion is likely to succeed. Unless, therefore, the Russian masses can be 
driven eastwards in a series of campaigns and the ground thus won consolidated both 
militarily and politically, no conquest of Russia would appear feasible. 


Shadow of the Moon. By M. M. Kaye. (Longmans, Green.) 18s. 


This is a romantic novel, the plot of which is developed around the mutiny of the 
bulk of the East India Company’s Bengal Native Army in 1857. 

The authoress claims that the reverses of the army sent from India in the First 
Afghan War, 1838-42, laid the seeds of disaffection which “‘ plunged all India into a blood 
bath,” and “ that Clive conquered almost all of India.”” This is poetic licence going 
beyond historical accuracy. Not every cantonment in"India was affected as is inferred. 


The writer, who is a great-niece of Sir John Kaye, the author of The Sepoy War, and 
has herself lived in India, paints a true picture of the Indian scene and shows a sympathetic 
understanding of the virtues and lapses of Briton, Indian, and Eurasian. It is a well-told 
story into which come and go, as minor characters, some of the prominent personalities of 
the time—incidentally, W. R. S. Hodson did not raise Hodson’s Horse ; that was effected 
by Man Singh and other important Sirdars of the Lahore and Amritsar Districts of the 
Punjab. 


This is not a book which should be used to further the science and literature of the 
Services: it would make an excellent film, suitable for Errol Flynn and Ava Gardner. 
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This Hallowed Ground. By Bruce Catton. (Gollancz.) 16s. 


This chronicle of the American Civil War, though from the Union point of view, is fair 
to both sides in spite of the fact that the Confederate troops are usually referred to as 
“the Rebels.”” Though written for the general reader it contains much background 


information of value to students of the military history of this conflict, the first of the 
modern total wars. 


Brief narratives of the major operations are given, with emphasis on those in the 
west. Grant’s difficulties in the Vicksburg campaign and how he overcame them are 
well described, while the story of Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea and through 
the Carolinas is related in some detail. But much of the book is concerned with political 
aspects and with personalities. There are good character studies of Grant, Sherman, and 
McClellan. The author has a good deal to say about the political generals, notably 
Fremont, McClernand, and Ben Butler, though the egregious Banks receives little mention. 
In his dramatic description of Lee’s surrender in April, 1865, he refers to him as “‘ legend 
incarnate ’’ and the ‘‘ keystone of the arch.” 


The author gives a clear picture of the Union volunteer units, the attitude of the men 
in the ranks, their good qualities and weaknesses. He points out the difference between 
the western formations and the long-suffering Army of the Potomac, and also includes an 
interesting comparison between the Union and Confederate troops, the latter being 
‘““incomparably more orderly.’”” Morale in the Union armies was very low during the 
Winter of 1862-1863, and there were administrative failures. In the Army of the Potomac 
matters were remedied by Hooker who, while unsuccessful in other directions, turned out 


to be a first-rate administrator and left to his successor, Meade, a well-organized formation 
with good morale. 
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The effect of the murder of President Lincoln on the aftermath of the war is clearly 
shown and it appears that the beaten South would have been much better treated if 
Grant and Sherman had had their way. The Northern politicians do not emerge from the 
story with enhanced reputations. 


Though the author’s style may not be appreciated, he has, nevertheless, written an 
interesting book. Perhaps some writer will produce a similar work from the Confederate 
point of view ! 


The Turn of the Tide. By Sir Arthur Bryant. (Collins.) 30s. 


The publication of extracts from The Turn of the Tide was in one respect unfortunate, 
because it was inevitable that the more controversial passages should have been selected. 
The book itself consists of extracts from Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries and autobiographical 
notes, carefully chosen by Sir Arthur Bryant to convey a balanced picture, and Lord 
Alanbrooke’s views and feelings cannot be properly appreciated unless the book is read 
as a whole. Anyone who has done so could scarcely describe it as ‘‘ peevish comment ’’— 
to quote one Transatlantic critic—and it is possible that much of the adverse criticism that 
has been expressed is based on the extracts rather than on the book itself. 


Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries were written in haste, often at the end of a difficult and 
tiring day. Many who knew him only as a resolute and. determined commander and 
C.1.G.S. have expressed astonishment at the human emotions, even weaknesses, recorded 
in their pages. But, as he himself has said, it was a safety valve—the only one he had— 
and there can be little doubt that this relief helped him to maintain the outward calm 
and appearance of confidence which he knew to be essential. 


Apart from the light which the diaries throw upon the politico-strategic conduct 
of the war, their chief interest centres on the relations between the C.I.G.S. and the 
Prime Minister—‘‘ quite,” in Lord Alanbrooke’s words, ‘‘ the most difficult man to work 
with that I have ever struck, but I would not have missed working with him for anything 
on earth.” Few who had much to do with Sir Winston Churchill during the war would 
fail to echo these words. 


The Prime Minister, often carried away by impatience and impetuosity, could be 
perverse, overbearing, and at times exasperating, but his courage, energy, resolution, and 
sense of humour gave to his leadership a unique quality and inspired all who came into 
contact with him. The public reaction to Lord Alanbrooke’s account of his relations 
with the Prime Minister has been mainly one of incredulous surprise, but all who shared 
in this experience, in however small a degree, will know that it rings true. 


It was fortunate that the impulsive genius of the Prime Minister was guided and, 
when necessary, restrained by the practical realism and strategic insight of the C.I.G.S., 
who refused to compromise over essentials. And the Prime Minister never once overruled 
him or the Chiefs of Staff on a matter of major importance. As Sir Arthur Bryant justly 
observes, had Hitler shown the same wisdom the war might have ended very differently. 


The diaries and notes carry the reader from the outbreak of the war, through the 
agony of the fall of France and the Dunkirk evacuation, to the rebuilding of the Army, 
the war in North Africa, and the surrender of Italy. The strategic air bombardment of 
Germany and attrition on the Eastern Front were creating the conditions in which the 
Allied invasion of Europe would be possible. The avoidance of a premature invasion 
was one of Lord Alanbrooke’s most serious preoccupations. In this connection it is 
impossible to resist one quotation, for it is typical of the man. When General Marshall 
expressed the view that the quickest way to end the war was to invade France in 1942 
or 1943, Alanbrooke replied, ‘‘ Yes, but not the way we want to end it.” 


The Turn of the Tide isa book of the greatest value and importance to all who are 
interested in the higher direction of war. 
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NAVAL 


The Haven-Finding Art: A History of Navigation from Odysseus to Captain Cook. 
By Professor E. G. R. Taylor. (Hollis and Carter.) 30s. 


How enthralling it would be if we could know just how the mariners of old regarded 
their business in the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and the seas between Norway and 
Greenland—a completed version of Kipling’s The Finest Story in the World, with the 
emphasis on navigation. But that, alas, is out of reach, for, as Professor Taylor says, 
“‘ nearly all that has come down to us in writing on the subject was written by passengers 
and landsmen and not by the seamen themselves.”” How much knowledge they looked to 
and what risks they deemed normal we can never know—though with so little to help 
them before the days of compass and astrolabe the guidance out of sight of land must 
always have been small and the risks ever present. 


The written sources, however, do provide some information, and in this scholarly 
book the story so far as it can be derived from the writings of geographers, mathematicians, 
and a few seamen is made clear. For the very early days there is little to tell besides such 
details as the way in which the course might have been kept at night (Polaris was then 
15 degrees or so from the pole) and the classical names of the winds—which were in effect 
the description of the courses steered, for it was the convention to assume that a ship 
sailed with the wind right aft. But then came the magnetic compass and thereafter the 
long-drawn efforts of the mathematician to teach the sailor to calculate his reckoning on 
the curve of the earth instead of on the flat. Even at the end of the XVIIth Century 
many reputable navigators were not convinced that this was worth while, and a buccaneer 
of this time, the log of whose voyagings well out into the South Pacific the reviewer once 
examined and charted, did not bother to distinguish between ‘ departure ’ and difference 
of longitude despite a latitude range of 50 degrees—and in consequence was nearly 
wrecked when he supposed himself well set for rounding the Horn. Despite this, however, 
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the threshold of modern navigation had already been reached, for however inaccurate the 
longitude there were now instruments good enough for finding the latitude by altitude of 
the pole star or meridian altitude of the sun. 


Running through the history of navigation there was, of course, one other aid, the 
lead. Where all else was so uncertain it must have been comforting, when in soundings, 
to know the exact depth of water. It was not always a substantial comfort, for even 
where soundings were most familiar and most useful, at the mouth of the English Channel, 
false inferences sometimes led to disaster. Nevertheless, seamen made much of their 
knowledge of the sea bed, composition as well as depth—partly, perhaps, as a counter to 
the mathematically-minded landsmen who so insistently urged their troublesome 
calculations. 


Last problem of all was the determination of longitude, and it is with this that 
Professor Taylor ends her history. Here all efforts based solely on astronomy failed, and 
success was finally achieved by the hardly credible ingenuity of a clock maker, which 
resulted in a chronometer able to keep its time within 15 seconds (i.e. less than four miles 
of departure) after a voyage of 156 days in a small ship to Barbados and back. 

The Haven-Finding Art is illustrated with good diagrams and attractive photographs 
of early instruments and charts. 


Sea Warfare, 1939-1945. A German Viewpoint. By Vice-Admiral Friedrich Ruge. 
(Cassell.) 42s. 


This book first appeared in 1954 under its German title Der Seekrieg, 1939-1945. 
It has now been translated by Commander M. G. Saunders, R.N., who has reproduced the 
sometimes rather involved German passages in a style more suited to English readers. 
The finished result is a clear, running narrative ; the few errors in the spelling of ship and 
place names are not necessarily attributable to him. 


Admiral Ruge, who is now head of the reconstituted Navy of the Federal German 
Republic, has covered in a single volume of 320 pages the whole of the 1939-45 War at sea 
in all parts of the globe. In a short preface he explains that his object is to provide a 
general picture of naval warfare during this period. He writes, of course, from the German 
angle, but his criticisms of the failures on both sides are constructive and entirely impartial ; 
similarly, personal gallantry and efficiency are afforded their meed of praise. There are no 
journalistic heroics. The inter-Service rivalry between the Luftwaffe and the German 
Navy, as represented by Goring and Raeder, as well as the faulty intuitions and obsessions 
of Hitler, explain many of the reasons why the Germans did not do better. 


The war is divided chonologically into convenient periods, each major area or 
campaign being treated separately, which keeps the war as a whole in proper perspective. 
Generally speaking, the scene is painted with a broad brush, and the reader is not confused 
by a mass of minor details. 


The book opens with a survey of the elements of war in all three spheres (land, sea, and 
air), a historical retrospect, and the general situation at the outbreak of hostilities. Then 
comes the period of the ‘ phoney ’ war, the occupation of Norway, the overrunning of 
France, and the start of the U-boat campaign in fhe Atlantic, which continued with 
varying fluctuations of fortune until the end. The difficulties inherent in a successful 
invasion of England and the reasons why Operation “‘ Sealion ’’ was eventually abandoned 
are briefly outlined. 


Operations in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the Black Sea, with the strategic 
results arising therefrom, are traced in some detail ; and it is shown how the unheralded 
Japanese attack on the American fleet in Pearl Harbour finally converted the hitherto 
quasi-belligerency of the United States into total war. Some account is also given of the 
activities of coastal light forces at home and abroad, as well as of the Arctic convoys to 
North Russia and the principal actions connected with them. 
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The book ends on the note that the ultimate result will always be dependent upon 
the human element, with the warning that those who neglect the sea do so at their peril. 


There are 20 diagrams and 41 illustrations, but some of the ship photographs have not 
reproduced very clearly. A list of sources for each chapter is provided; the index is 
confined for the most part to names of persons and ships. 

This is a well-balanced account of the war at sea everywhere, and describes the 
ebb and flow of the fortunes of the chief participating countries. Land operations are 
referred to where they interact with naval operations, and it is shown how the major 
political decisions were affected by naval strategy. The student of strategy cannot afford 
to omit this book from his library, and the general public should find it of more than 
passing interest. 

Trafalgar. Napoleon’s Naval Waterloo. By René Maine. (Thames and Hudson.) 2is. 


Many British accounts have been written at different times of the battle of Trafalgar 
and the campaign which led up to it. Here we have the French version, written by a 
Frenchman who presents the Gallic point of view. It covers the period from May, 1803, 
when hostilities against France were resumed after the Treaty of Amiens, until October, 
1805. 

M. René Maine first gives a brief survey of the results of earlier wars between England 
and France, and a review of the principal French naval officers who were serving in 1803. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the career of Nelson. Then comes a description of the 
extensive preparations made by Napoleon for the invasion of England. The assemblage 
at Boulogne of vessels for this project, he points out, is similar to that planned by Hitler 
in 1940, though the types of craft were very different. But both Napoleon and Hitler 
were land animals and neither understood the sea. It was the inability of the French 
Navy to obtain command of the Channel, even for the few hours stipulated by Napoleon, 
that eventually wrecked all his grandiose plans; and after the inconclusive action off 
Ferrol on 22nd July, 1805, the camp of the Grande Armée concentrated at Boulogne was 
broken up. Napoleon then switched eastward to Ulm and Austerlitz, and the invasion of 
England was postponed sine die.. Three months later any hopes he may have entertained 
of ever obtaining supremacy at sea were effectively shattered at Trafalgar. 

The several attempts by the French fleets at Toulon, Brest, Lorient, and Rochefort to 
effect a junction with each other and with the Spaniards, as well as the account of Nelson’s 
chase of Villeneuve to the West Indies and back, are set out in some detail. The reader is 
thus able to see how the slowness of communications in those days contributed in no 
small degree to the successive changes in the orders issued by Napoleon to his admirals, 
who had no easy task in trying to comply with the vagaries of their master. The mistakes 
made, and the consequent results, are impartially enumerated without being glossed over. 

The story is rounded off with a summary of the further 10 years of naval warfare, 
which only ceased finally after Waterloo. Even before that date the French Navy and 
mercantile marine had suffered crippling losses and the First Empire gradually succumbed. 

Seven diagrams are given indicating the dispositions of the British and Allied fleets 
at different critical periods. Those of the two fleet actions would have been improved if 
the direction of the wind—a vital factor with sailing ships—had been shown. Also that of 
the battle of Trafalgar (page 211) in fact represents the position of the two fleets in the 
later stages of the battle rather than at the beginning, as stated in the caption. A few 
items of historical data in the text are not quite in accordance with the facts, but these 
minor errors do not affect the overall view. 

In a historical narrative of this nature a list of sources might well have been included, 
and an index should certainly have been provided. The translators are evidently 
unacquainted with ordinary seamanlike phraseology; if only they had taken expert 
advice, a number of nautical gaucheries would have been avoided. 


On the whole, however, this is a well-balanced, interesting account of the naval 
strategy of both sides during those 19 months, the study of which still has its uses. 
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Truxton of the Constellation. By Eugene S. Ferguson. (Johns Hopkins Press, 
London : Oxford University Press.) 42s. 


Few of us in this Country know even the names of the first six captains appointed by 
President Washington to the United States Navy when it was first formed in 1794. 
Possibly many of us would recognize Constellation as one of the more famous frigate 
names in that infant Navy, but few would be able to give the name of her famous captain. 


This lack of knowledge of early American naval history is gradually being dissipated 
by the publication, in Britain, of an increasing number of books on this little-known 
subject. The latest is this biography of Commodore Thomas Truxton, captain of the 
Constellation, one of the six captains mentioned above, and a notable naval hero of the 
United States. 


The book fills a gap too long left open. It is the first biography of Truxton to be 
written and Mr. Ferguson has spared no pains in his search for the facts. He has had 
access to'the Truxton family papers and in addition has made full use of the wealth of 
material in the great archival collections in the United States. Asa result his book is as 
fully documented as one can expect. Yet the author has used this mass of material 
unobtrusively and in general keeping with his own treatment of his subject matter, so 
that it blends well into the general picture which he gives of this remarkable man. 


“Truxton emerges as a man of iron discipline, as hard upon himself as on the men he 
commanded. That he introduced the methods of the Royal Navy, of which he was always 
an admirer, into his own Navy is a matter of common knowledge, that he applied those 
methods so strictly to himself is perhaps less well known. He was a glutton for work and 
he expected, and saw to it, that his men worked as hard as he did. There seems to have 
been little of humour or tenderness in his make-up, and his ships could hardly have been 
happy ones for his crews. When he was at sea he was the complete autocrat. 


This biography of Truxton is essertially honest and there is no attempt to paint the 
man in softer or more attractive colours than those he merits. Nor does it attempt to 
make him out a bigger man than he really was. This, indeed, is a first-rate piece of work 
and a notable addition to the small but growing number of books on a subject that deserves 
wider knowledge on this side of the Atlantic. 


ARMY 
Mine Were of Trouble. By Peter Kemp. (Cassell.) 18s. 


“ It is hard now to recall the atmosphere of 1936.” Thus Opens this book on the 
Spanish Civil War, and after nearly 20 years, filled by the 1939-45 War and its literature, 
the events and points of view with which it deals seem very far back into the past. 


Mr. Kemp is a journalist and his story belongs in the ‘‘ I was there’ category. The 
dust cover shows a Nationalist soldier whose over-colourful good looks suggest Hollywood 
rather than the mountains of Galicia. However, this theatrical air is not continued inside. 
Mr. Kemp writes well and his descriptive passages, particularly those concerning fighting, 
are vivid and balanced. 


He is inclined to be vague as to why he joined the Nationalists. Presumably, after 
so long a period, he finds it difficult to explain. One feels that many young Englishmen 
who fought for the Republicans also now wonder why they did so. In other matters Mr. 
Kemp is pleasantly modest. His delightful reminiscence of how he set off for Spain with 
his O.T.C. Certificates ‘ A ’ and ‘ B’ which he hoped would give him “‘ some prestige in the 
eyes of the Spanish military authorities,” is typical of the naivety which his generation 
showed about matters military up to June, 1940. His sense of humour appears quietly at 
appropriate times, but he also shows what ghastly atrocities were common in this, as in 
most Cwil Wars. He is perhaps too ready to absolve the Nationalists of all responsibility 
for such horrors. His opinion that the outcry caused by the bombing of Guernica was a 
triumph for Communist propagandists, who spent {600,000 on fostering it in Paris alone, 
is more likely to be respected. 
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There is little in this book for the serious student of war, since only a confused 
picture is given of the strategic details. The frequency with which the author decides 
to leave one unit and join another leaves one with the feeling that not only did he never 
really get to know the Spaniards as individuals but that, largely because of his 
inadequate grasp of the language, the authorities, in spite of his Certificates ‘A’ and‘ B’, 
found him rather a liability. 


The Eighty-Five Days. By R. W. Thompson. (Hutchinson.) 18s. 

This is the story of the Battle of the Scheldt for the general reader by one whowas 
present, presumably as a war correspondent. But the writer attempts more than the 
heroic story ; he devotes a good deal of space to strategy and a description of Arnhem, 
which he calls the ‘‘ wrong battle.”” According to the publisher’s blurb, “‘ The story of 
what happened in these three months is one of the most terrible and controversial of the 
Second World War. It may be looked for in vain in the accounts of the Generals and 
the commentators.” Yet the operation is described by Field-Marshal Montgomery in his 
Normandy to the Baltic, by Chester Wilmot in The Struggle for Europe, and by others. 

The book is divided into parts, the first of which is labelled, ‘‘ The Argument.’”’ This 
amounts to a criticism of Montgomery’s handling of the situation and fighting the battle 
of Arnhem rather than concentrating against Antwerp, the task of opening which had been 
entrusted to the Canadian First Army, consisting of two corps. The author does not 
consider whether the delay was due to Eisenhower’s ‘ broad front’ policy, which it 
probably was. The second part, which deals with the events of September, contains a 
misleading statement : ‘‘ The skilful building up and maintenance of a major threat against 
the Pas de Calais had deluded the enemy for more than two months, and had achieved its 
object of keeping the German Fifteenth Army out of the Normandy battle. It had 
also preserved it intact in the defence of the area.” dn fact, out of the original 20 divisions 
of this Army, 13 had been thrown into the Normandy battle in July and August, at least 
five of which were involved in the Falaise pocket ; others were drawn into the garrisons of 
the Channel ports during the retreat. In September, the Breskens pocket was held by the 
64th Division, brought up to strength by leave men from Russia, Walcheren and South 
Beveland were held by the 7oth Division and ancillary troops, while the rest of the Army, 
some three divisions, were east of the isthmus facing the British 1st Corps. Others 
had been drawn into the Arnhem battle. It must also be remembered that the heavy 
batteries in the Breskens pocket and on Walcheren were part of the ‘ Atlantic Wall.’ 

Part three describes the operations of the Canadian 2nd Corps during the month of 
October in considerable detail, with an outline of those carried out by the British rst Corps 
on their right. On 1st October, the Canadian 2nd Division advanced north of Antwerp to 
seal off the Beveland isthmus. Woensdrecht, at the entrance, was captured on 16th 
October, and by the 23rd it was possible to swing on to the isthmus, but progress was 
slow and painful. On 26th October, a brigade of the British 52nd Division landed on the 
south shore of South Beveland and by 30th October the eastern end of the Walcheren 
causeway was reached. After a frontal attack on the Leopold Canal on 6th October, and a 
later amphibious operation from the east, Breskens was captured on 22nd October by the 
Canadian 3rd Division. The rest of the pocket was not cleared until 3rd November. 


The fourth part is an account of the ‘ final drama ’—the taking of Walcheren by an 
amphibious operation. This was carried out by Force T of the Royal Navy, the British 
52nd Division, and the 4th Commando Brigade, Royal Marines. The R.A.F. had already 
breached the dykes at Westkapelle and flooded the island. The assault commenced on 
1st November, from the west and south; the major defences were taken by 4th 
November, but mopping up took another four days. 

The book, dedicated to the “‘ Infantrymen, the men of the battalions,”’ presents a 
vivid picture of fighting in the waterlogged polder country of Zeeland and on the flooded . 
island of Walcheren. The appalling difficulties that had to be faced, not the least of which 
was the stout resistance of the Germans, are clearly and forcibly stated. Unfortunately 
the sketch-map of the area does not show a number of the places named in the text. 
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Wellington’s Headquarters. A study of the administrative problems in the Peninsula, 
1809-1814. By S.G. P. Ward. (Oxford University Press.) 30s. 


In these days when integrated staffs are commonplace and much thought is being 
given to proposals designed to integrate Services, it is as well to be reminded that our 
present staff and command system is of comparatively recent origin. Our General Staff 
dates from 1904, and it was not until after the Crimean War that the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers ceased to be administered as separate forces quite independent of the rest of the 
Army. 


At the time of the Peninsular War the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, 
and Military Secretary were the principal staff officers at Headquarters in the field. The 
functions of the A.G. and MLS. differed basically but little from those of their counterparts 
today, but not so the Q.M.G. who, in addition to his other functions, was the channel 
through which the C.-in-C. conveyed his orders to the Army. In addition, the C.-in-C. 
dealt direct with the Commissary-General, the Officer Commanding the Royal Artillery, 
the Commanding Royal Engineer, and the Inspector-General of Hospitals. At first sight 
this system does not appear to differ fundamentally from that of more recent times, but 
when one recalls that the R.A. and R.E. were administered by the Master-General of the 
Ordnance Board who “ suffered no interference with his two Corps from the Secretary-at- 
Warr any other civil department administering the army,’’ that the same official was 
responsible for supplying both the Army and the Navy with war-like stores, that gunner 
and sapper officers were not admitted to command or staff appointments, and that no one 
department of the staff was responsible for intelligence, one realizes that part of Wellington’s 
military genius lay in his ability to turn his staff into an efficient instrument of warfare, 
purged of divided loyalties and subordinate to his decisions. 


As the author points out, Wellington was a commander who dominated his staff by 
the very strength of his personality rather than an innovator of new staff methods and 
procedures. His one innovation, that of chief-of-staff, failed due to the unsuitability of 
the officer chosen for the appointment, and the experiment was not repeated. 


This volume is a study of the organization of Wellington’s headquarters and the 
administration of the Army in the Peninsula. It is based on the papers of General Sir 
George Murray, Q.M.G. in the field for most of the campaign, and those of Sir Robert 
Kennedy, Commissary-General. As Mr. Ward admits, this material has ‘‘ tended perhaps 
to throw the emphasis too heavily upon the two departments, but since they were the 
most active and important and little attention has been paid to them up to now, there can 
be no harm in stressing, even unduly, what is novel and significant.” 


This volume is one of the Oxford Historical Series. It is of more than academic 


interest and should appeal to those who seek to model future military patterns on lessons 
from the past. 


AIR 
Best Foot Forward. By Colin Hodgkinson. (Odhams Press.) © 18s. 
There have been many books by pilots about flying—good, bad, anda indifferent 
ones. This is definitely one of the good. The author, like the probably better known 
Douglas Bader, lost both legs in a flying accident and then, by sheer persistence, became 


a fighter pilot of renown. There were differences in the two stories, which add interest 
to both. 


Whereas Bader has always been, I believe, a natural lover of flying, Hodgkinson 
originally took to it because his father had flown during the 1914-18 War. There were 
many other interests which came equal, if not first, in young Colin’s estimation, e.g. 
rugger, horses, and other country pursuits. There was, in fact, a terrible moment, soon 
_ after starting flying training, when he regretted his choice. 


Soon afterwards came his crash during the Tiger Moth period of training—a crash 
in no way attributable to him or to his instructor, who was killed. 
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The disaster altered Colin’s whole outlook on flying. From then it became a sort 
of challenge to his self-respect that he should overcome all obstacles and fly on active 
service. The first obstacle was his one surviving leg. As soon as it became obvious, 
after months in hospital, that this leg would never heal properly (thus keeping him a 
permanent invalid) he resolutely insisted upon having it cut off as a first step in his 
planned return to the select circle of fighter pilots. 


There are many interesting pages which have nothing whatever to do with flying. 
The author’s description of his father is perhaps a trifle cruel, but it is hard to beat as a 
picture of the typical fox-hunting squire and of country life before the 1939-45 War. 
His own experiences as a navvy and as a professional boxer, before his Fleet Air Arm 
days, are vividly and amusingly told. 


Altogether a most entertaining book with a fine spirit running through it. 


Zero! By Masatake Okumiya and Jiro Horikoshi with Martin Caidin. (Cassell.) 30s. 

The war in the Pacific, which began with the virtual destruction of the United 
States fleet at Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, and ended with the dropping of the 
first atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August, 1945, was remarkable in many 
ways. The sharp contrast between the initial Japanese victories and their succession of 
grinding defeats, culminating in the catastrophic devastation of two great cities—each 
by a single bomb—makes the history of the war more than usually dramatic. And the 
Japanese military code, which forbade surrender, led to fighting as stubborn and bitter 
as anything that the long history of human wars can show. 

The Japanese successes at the outset were spectacular. Pearl Harbour was soon 
followed by the elimination of British sea power in the Far East, when the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse were sunk by Japanese aircraft. Singapore fell, and the Japanese 
forces reached the gates of India and Australasia. ~ 

The famous Zero fighter, which was far better than anything that we could 
put into the air in the Pacific theatre at that time, contributed a good deal to these 
successes. But when the Allies began to fight their way back, island by island, tightening 
the ring round Japan, they possessed new and greatly improved aircraft, while the Japan- 
ese, who had made no preparations for a long war, had no replacement for the Zero. 
Gradually it lost its ascendancy, until at last it became fit for nothing but suicide attacks. 


But Zero! is much more than the story of the meteoric success, followed by the 
decline and fall, of a famous aircraft. Written by an experienced Japanese staff officer 
and a distinguished aeronautical engineer who was himself largely responsible for the 
Zero, and admirably translated, it is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
war in the Pacific. 


The destruction of Japanese sea and air power, and the crumbling of their air defences, 
led to the utter devastation of their cities and industrial areas. But Japanese military 
honour made capitulation unthinkable, and an army of a million men stood ready in 
Japan to resist the Allied invasion. This book should dispel any remaining doubts as to 
the military justification of the use of the A-bombs. They made the invasion unnecessary, 
and, on balance, saved many lives. 


This was the first example in history of a proud, courageous, and warlike nation, 
defended by a large undefeated army dedicated to death rather than surrender, 
unconditionally suing for peace because it had lost control of the air, and could not face 
the prospect of overwhelming air attack. 


The authors of this book are not concerned to find excuses for Japan’s defeat. They 
have written a forthright and honest account of the war as they saw it. Mingled with 
tales of almost unbelievable courage and tenacity are frank admissions of failures due to 
inadequate planning, lack of initiative in unusual situations, and obsession with matters 
of personal honour. 


A book to be read by all who would understand the fundamental reasons for Japan’s 
astonishing success and tragic failure. 
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